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Can any one fancy what this 
world would be like if inhabited 
by no other animal but man ?—the 
earth without its four-footed and 
its creeping things, the sea and the 
river vacant of their shy silvery 
gleams and far - darting shadows, 
the air void of the choral hum of 
insects and the song of birds ? 
What a dismal hush in creation! 
what a multitudinous charm and 
delight wanting to the woods, the 
fields, the shallows, and the deeps! 
What glory lost to the grass with 
the spotted ladybirds, the mail-clad 
beetles, and the slender grasshop- 
pers! What splendour gone from 
the flower with the bronzed and 
fire-tipt bee that fed on its heart, 
and the painted butterfly that hov- 
ered above its petals! How dull 
had been Eden for Adam with no- 
thing breathing but Eve, and all 
the rest of creation inanimate—no 
voice but that of the wind or the 
thunder—no motion but the flow 
of the stream, the floating of the 
clouds, the waving of the trees! 
The earth would have been silent 
as a picture; the forest and the 
plain, the mountain and the lake, 
forlorn, tremendous, insupportable 
solitudes — solitudes that none 
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would have sought, since there 
could have been neither hunters 
nor fishers, herdsmen nor shep- 
herds. 

In far other measure has the 
gift of life been poured forth upon 
the earth. All the generations of 
all the tribes of men are but a 
handful to the myriads of creatures. 
which to-day, to-morrow, and every: 
day, haunt land, air, and water, tilt 
inanimate nature teems with the 
sentient vitality that lends it all its. 
interest and all its significance. A: 
leaf holds a family, a cloud a com- 
munity, and there is material for 
the speculations of a lifetime in the: 
tenants of the neighbouring mead- 
ow, and of the brook that waters it.; 
The unclouded heavens would be 
oppressive in their vastness and 
loneliness but for those frequent 
travellers high in air, the rook, the- 
raven, or rarer heron, that flap their 
untiring way onwards till they melt 
again into the blue depths out of 
which they grew upon the sight. 
The bare white cliffs are no longer 
barren when their clangorous pop- 
ulation of chough and kittiwake 
and daw are abroad in the sun- 
shine; and the black storm-cloud, 
coming up on the blast. behind its 
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veil of rain, gains a beauty which 
before it had not, as it throws into 
relief the white wing of the sea- 
gull. Nay, in some countries where 
calm and sunshine are more per- 
manent conditions of the atmo- 
sphere than here, we learn that 
the regions of air are not only 
a highway, but a home. Sir 
Samuel Baker observes that when 
an animal is slain in the Nubian 
wilderness, within a few seconds a 
succession of birds, hitherto invi- 
sible, descend on the prey, and 
always in the same order. First 
the black-and-white crow arrives, 
then the buzzard, then the small 
vulture, then the large vulture, 
lastly the marabout stork. “I be- 
lieve,” says Sir Samuel, “ that 


every species keeps to its own par- 
ticular elevation, and that the at- 
mosphere contains regular strata 
of birds of prey, who, invisible to 
the human eye at their enormous 
height, are constantly resting upon 
their widespread wings and soar- 


ing in circles, watching with tele- 
scopic sight the world beneath.” 
It is like a tale born of Persian or 
Arabian fantasy to hear that above 
the traveller in the desert hangs a 
huge mansion, “impalpable to feel- 
ing as to sight,” with its basement, 
its first and second floors, its attics, 
and its turrets; or (to vary the 
image) that the social system of the 
atmosphere comprises its lower 
orders, its middle classes, and its 
upper ten thousand. 

It is a pleasant, if somewhat ex- 
travagant, fancy, to figure to one’s 
self man dwelling amid his fellow- 
tenants of the earth in completest 
harmony, the friend and companion 
of some, the protector of others, 
the harmer of none, the intelligent 
observer of all. Who shall say 
what new unforeseen relations 
might not have been established 
between us and our humble friends 
on this basis of confidence and 
affection? Who shall say that 
they might not have revealed to us 
that secret which they have guarded 
since the creation — the secret of 
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their instincts and their ways ; 
what their notions are of the world, 
of each other, and of man; and 
how far they look before and after! 
It was one of Hawthorne’s prettiest 
wild fancies, that Donatello, the 
descendant of the old Fauns, and 
the partial inheritor of their sylvan 
nature, still held kinship with the 
untamed creatures of the w 

and could draw them into com- 
munion with him by the peculiar 
charm of his voice. Every one who 
has domesticated some strange shy 
creature can testify to the wealth 
of character which it came to dis- 
play in the ripening warmth of 
intimacy ; and several naturalists 
(by which term we are far from in- 
tending to signify the dissectors of 
frogs, the scientific experimenters 
on the nerves and muscles of dogs, 
or the impalers of beetles and but- 
terflies) have recorded their pleasant 
experiences of these connections, 
Thus one of them, in spite of ancient 
prejudice and proverbial adjectives. 
has elicited fine social qualities in a 
bear; another has owned a beaver 
of such intelligence that it might 
almost have been persuaded to 
become a Christian; while Mrs, 
Southey, whose taste in this parti- 
cular we respect rather than like, 
kept a toad (a practice which we 
had thought to be peculiar to old 
ladies who are in league with the 
devil), and grew so fond of the un- 
promising associate as to celebrate 
its virtues in verse. What diver- 
sity and distinctness of character 
in the poet Cowper’s three hares! 
Could any amount. of hare-soup, 
civet de livre, jugged hare, or roast 
hare, that ever figured at a century 
of city feasts, have made amends 
to the world for the want of the 
affectionate record of their social 
qualities ? Yet many a Puss, Tiney, 
and Bess, as full of whim and play 
and individuality as they, perishes 
unappreciated in every day of cover- 
shooting, or is run into, in the 
open, by heartless and indiscrimi- 
nating beagles. Especially in their 
early youth are the four - footed 
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peoples lovely and of good report— 
not to mention such obvious ex- 
amples as the soft graces of kittens, 
the pretty stiff friskings of lambs, 
like toys in motion (all the lamb 
family are as full of quaint fun as 
Charles himself), and the clumsy 
geniality of puppies, the rule will 
be found elsewhere of pretty gene- 
ral application. Young pigs are 
delightful — their gambols, and 
squeaky grunts, and pokings in the 
straw, and relations with their 
mother and brethren, are marked 
with a grave facetiousness all their 
own, though the spectator who 
would enjoy them must be careful 
to ignore the sensual aldermanic 
life of the mature porker. Young 
donkeys, on the other hand, are by 
so much the more charming, as 
being invested with the pathos 
(quite awanting to the pigling) of 
the future hard existence that is 
pretty certain to await each mem- 
ber of the race as a poor man’s 
drudge. Foxes, in private life, and 
apart from their public merits as 
main supporters of a great national 
institution, are full of estimable 
qualities, as many a poacher who, 
watching for other game, has noted 
Mrs. Reynard unbending in the 
moonlight with her young family, 
might testify; and a little fox, with 
his face full of a grave sweet intel- 
ligence which is as yet undebased 
by the look of worldly astuteness 
conspicuous in after-life, is one of 
the prettiest sights in the world. 
Domesticated, they develop, in ad- 
dition to their native sagacity, a 
most affectionate attachment to 
those who are kind to them; and 
though, owing to personal peculi- 
arities, their society is most agree- 
able when the visitor approaches 
them from windward, yet acquaint- 
ance with a fox will always repay 
cultivation. Going further a-field 
for examples of unobtrusive me- 
rit, what a wealth of humour is 
comprised in the phrase, “A wil- 
derness of monkeys”! What end- 
less fun, what fresh comedy, what 
brilliant farce, what infinity of by- 


play and private jesting, quite be- 
yond the reach of our most popular 
comedians, is being for ever enacted 
in those leafy theatres where they 
hold their untiring revels? How 
little are they dependent on the 
stimulus of a sympathetic audience, 
how free from the vulgarity of play- 
ing at the gallery, how careless 
about splitting the ears of the 
groundlings, how careful always to 
hold the mirror up to nature and 
toman! Hamlet could have given 
them no advice that would have 
been of service. On the contrary, 
they would have been spoiled by 
being “sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought”—a metaphysical 
monkey, mooning over his barren 
philosophy, would sit in dismal 
discord with the surrounding fun. 
Even in captivity the me race 
cultivate the drama, and “the au- 
diences about the great cages in the 
Jardin des Plantes or our own 
Zoological are never disappointed 
in the performance.~ It was on a 
Sunday last summer, that we wit- 
nessed, in the monkey-house in the 
Regent’s Park, a piece, the serious 
cast of which was, on Shakespearean 
principles, relieved by passages of 
lighter matter. Perched on their 
poles engaged in mutual friendly 
investigation, or swinging airily on 
ropes, the community was unusu- 
ally quiet, while a female monkey, 
not the least of whose attractions 
was a roseate flush which spread 
itself over part of her else russet- 
gray person, was engaged in deep 
flirtation with a cavalier whose 
nether-monkey was of a tender 
green shading into gold. The im- 
passioned Romeo, chattering volu- 
ble protestations, followed the coy 
but loquacious Juliet, while that 
lasciva puella pelted him in retirin 

with orange-peel, nutshells, an 

straws, till they arrived beneath a 
branch along which lay extended 
another monkey, who watched the 
pair attentively. He may have 
been a rival, like the County Paris, 
or a dissatisfied relative, like Tybalt, 
or possibly he may have resented 
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as an injury and a slight any pre- 
ference of other attractions to his 
own, for he presented to the curi- 
ous eye some embellishments of 
brilliant azure. Be that as it may, 
without the slightest warning he 
dropped like a plummet on the en- 
amoured pair, and seizing Romeo, 
bit him in his gorgeous hinder 
parts. The injured swain, turning 
with an appalling grin, grappled 
his assailant. Juliet fled shrieking, 
and her outcries, mingling with the 
noise of combat, conveyed the tid- 
ings of the strife to all the cage, 
and “spread the truth from pole 
to pole.” Thereupon all the other 
monkeys, leaving their own pri- 
vate concerns, vaulted from rope 
and perch towards the scene of ac- 
tion, where, with shrill clamour, they 
precipitated themselves on the com- 
batants, and joined in a general 
fray ;—while an elderly and morose 
baboon, delayed by age and infir- 
mity, arrived rather later, and, arm- 
ed with a stick, belaboured all in- 
discriminately who came within his 
reach. Shortly after, we beheld, in 
a neighbouring cage, a monkey, of 
dark attenuated figure, clinging 
with hands and feet, like a gigantic 
hairy spider, to the wire roof, ap- 
parently absorbed in meditation, 
while his tail hung perpendicularly 
down to the length of about a yard. 
This ‘appendage offered irresistible 
attractions to a friend upon a neigh- 
bouring rope, who, after long ear- 
nestly surveying it as he swung, 
reached it in one wild leap, and, 
grasping it with both hands, pro- 
ceeded to use it as the vehicle of an 
animated gymnastic performance. 
The sage above, noways discompos- 
ed, slowly turned his head, and, 
after a patronising glance at the 
pendent acrobat, resumed the thread 
of his meditations. Possibly this 
was intended as a practical illustra- 
tion of the feat known to logicians 
as “jumping at a conclusion.” But 
whether grave or gay, the charm 
of undomesticated animals is, that 
they show us their nature fresh 
from the Fashioner, unmodified by 
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education, or the opinion of oth 
or any influence which might make 
them wish to seem other than they 
are; and they follow their spo 
their matings, the shaping of their 
abodes, their parental cares, the 
purveying of their food, their slum- 
bers and flights and perambula- 
tions, their relations to their fellows, 
whether gregarious or solitary, with 
absolute independence of all im- 
pulses except those which inspired 
the first of their race. 

The idea of a paradise of animals 
who move without fear round the 
central figure of man is not alto- 
gether fanciful, for something like 
it has been witnessed from time to 
time by lost crews, or storm-driven 
mariners, who reach, Crusoe-like, a 
haven in some hitherto unexplored 
province of Ocean. Birds of strange 
plumage come out to welcome the 
solitary figure in the boat, to perch 
on the prow, and to herald its pro- 
gress; it nears the shore of the far 
antarctic region amid a crowd of 
gamesome seals, like the car of 
Amphitrite conducted by a proces- 
sion of Tritons. On the sands sit 
sea-lions, gazing with their solemn 
eyes at man, like conscript fathers 
receiving a foreign envoy; penguins 
waddle in his path; the greater and 
lesser albatross come floating by, 
turning a bright fearless glance on 
him. Or, in warmer regions, dol- 
phins are his avant couriers; at 
his approach, turtles broad of back 
scarce quit their eggs in the sand 
to crawl into the water; the gaudy 
parrots and creamy-crested cocka- 
toos scream inquiry, not indigna- 
tion, from the branches ; the wood- 
pecker scarce pauses in his tapping; 
the shining dove ceases not to woo 
his mate; the apes chatter a wel- 
come, and grin not less affably than 
many a host and hostess who de- 
sire to give the guest a hospitable 
reception. We have ourselves, in 
the depths of Canadian forests, 
amid pines “hidden to the knees” 
in snow, seen the white hare pause 
to look at us as she hopped past a 
few yards off; the tree grouse glanc- 
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ing downward from a branch close 
by with an air of courteous in- 
quiry; and the spruce-partridges 
never disturbing the order in which 
they sat on the boughs as our snow- 
shoes crunched the crisp surface 
underneath—a confidence but ill 
requited, for an Indian, who guided 
us in those trackless woods, ascend- 
ing the tree, and beginning with 
the bird that sat lowest, plucked 
off, by means of a stick and a noose, 
several in succession, passing the 
fatal loop round their necks with 
a skill worthy of Calcraft. Not to 
us does this kind of tameness seem 
shocking, as it did to lonely Crusoe, 
but rather delightful, because proof 
of the innocence that imagines no 
evil; and very touching, because it 
betrays the simple creature which 
one might think it ought to pro- 
tect. 

In fact, the relations between 
man and his co-tenants of the globe 
would have been altogether delight- 
ful but for one unlucky circum- 
stance—a circumstance which, far 
from being inevitable or natural, is 
one of the insoluble: problems of 
the earth, and has caused a terrible 
jar and discord in |creation—name- 
ly, the fact that one animal is food 
for another. No doubt, as matters 
stand, beasts and birds of prey 
must follow their nature; the tear- 
ing of flesh and the picking of 
bones are the correlatives of fangs 
and grinders, beaks and talons ; 
and the comparative anatomist is 
compelled to coincide with that 
practical Yankee, who, being told 
thai in the days of the millennium 
the lion and the lamb will lie down 
together, said, “‘he expected the 
lamb would lie down inside the 
lion.” Nor is there any sign of 
relaxation in the vigour with which 
man continues to devour fish, flesh, 
and fowl; and no individual hu- 
man stomach reaches maturity 
without sacrificing whole hecatombs 
of victims by the way. If we (the 
present writer) were to make any 
pretence to a virtuous distaste for 
flesh, we should justly be rebuked 


by the thought of all the slayings 
and cookings that our presence in 
the world has caused, and will yet 
cause. All the yet unborn, unlit- 
tered, and unhatched caeatures that 
will be trussed and jointed, skew- 
ered, basted, roasted, boiled, grilled, 
and served up, to keep our single 
soul and body together, might very 
properly low, bleat, grunt, gobble, 
quack, cackle, and chirp us the lie in 
our throat. In particular might we 
be haunted and humbled by the 
memory of our carnivorous desires 
on that evening when, having toiled 
all day on foot from Martigny up 
the Great St. Bernard, we sat, hungry 
and weary, asolitary guest, with one 
sad monk for host in the huge din- 
ing-hall of the Hospice. We were 
hungry with the hunger of ‘those 
snow-clad altitudes; succulent vi- 
sions of stew and cutlet floated be- 
fore our fancy ; and when an attend- 
ant bore into the twilight hall a 
tray with many dishes, we blessed 
the pious memory of the sainted 
Bernard. Our gratitude cooled a 
little with the soup, which seemed 
to be compounded of grass and 
warm water: the remains of some 
cold pudding, of a kind suitable for 
infants, followed ; then some slices 
of potato fried in oil; then a ragout 
of the green products of the Italian 
ditches ; till at length, in the grow- 
ing darkness, a plate was placed 
before us on which glimmered some 
small brown patches which might be 
diminutive cutlets, or sliced kidneys, 
or possibly bits of baked meat. 
Into the nearest we plunged our 
fork—shade of Dalgetty, it was a 
stewed prune! A dried apple, we 
believe, concluded the repast, but 
we did not eat it. As to grace, Amen 
stuck in our throat; and we had 
rather not repeat the epithets which 
we breathed to our pillow that night 
in honour of the canonised founder 
of the feast. Nor among our gas- 
tronomic recollections should we 
omit the time when, on a foreign 
strand, where we had subsisted for 
some days chiefly on the cabbages 
of the country, and were lying sick 
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and jaundiced and void of all desire 
for food, in our tent, we were driven 
by some strange perverse impulse 
to devise an infinite number of bills 
of fare, composed of the choicest 
viands, to be partaken by the choic- 
est guests, whenever we should 
again sit in the cheerful warmth of 
a certain club in Pall Mall; visions 
since in great part realised. When, 
therefore, we argue that the jux- 
taposition of the words “animal 
food” expresses a disastrous con- 
dition of our existence, the candid 
reader will understand that we 
make no pretence to have discover- 
ed an alternative, or to be exempt 
from the common misfortune. 

To a race of vegetarian men sur- 
rounded by vegetarian animals— 
herds from which they demanded 
only milk, flocks whose sole tribute 
was their fleece, and poultry which 
supplied nothing but eggs to the 
board—the idea of depriving crea- 
tures of life in order to eat them 
would probably seem monstrous 
and repulsive. But custom will re- 
concile us to anything; the Fans 
feast on their nearest relatives with 
as little disgust as we on a haunch 
or a sirloin ; and if bills of fare pre- 
vailed among that interesting peo- 
ple, a rét of aged grandfather, an 
entrée of curried aunt, or sucking- 
nephew’s head en tortue would be 
as much matters of course as our 
ordinary dishes. But, notwith- 
standing the omnivorous conforma- 
tion of the human teeth and the 
all-assimilative faculty of the hu- 
man stomach, it is scarcely to be 
imagined that man, placed in a 
paradise of roots and fruits, herbs 
and grain, honey and spices, milk 
and wine, would have originated of 
himself the idea of killing and eat- 
ing animals. He may have been 
first corrupted by the bad example 
of the carnivora. The spectacle of 
a tiger rending a kid, or an eagle a 
pigeon, may have habituated him 
te connect the ideas of slaughter 
and food; next, his imitative pro- 
pensities may have kindled the de- 
sire to perform the process himself ; 
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and, the imagination thus depray 

any remaining scruples would speed- 
ily vanish, in time of dearth, before 
the impulse of a craving stomach, 
But however the custom may have 
arisen, we are not left in any doubt 
as to the dietary habits of our prin- 
eval ancestors. The earliest trace of 
man on the earth is the flint wea- 
pon with which he slew the bear, 
the deer, and the beaver, whose 
bones strew the site of his dwellings, 
His first garments were torn from 
the backs they grew on. His first 
business was the chase. Natural 
philosophers tell us that a habit, ac- 
cidental at first, grows, in the course 
of transmission, into the nature, and 
becomes a characteristic. It was 
perhaps in this way that the germ 
of destructiveness, implanted by 
instant and ever-pressing necessity 
in the aboriginal breast, struck 
such deep root that in all suceéeed- 
ing ages, every corner of the inhab- 
ited earth has been a shambles, and 
the rest of animated creation has 
been compelled to accept from man 
either subjection or persecution— 
persecution often pushed even to 
extermination. In the pride of that 
power which, through the faculty 
of speech, man possesses of com- 
bining forces and _ transmitting 
knowledge, he has exercised ruth- 
lessly his dominion over the beast 
of the field and the fowl of the air. 
Wherever he has held sway, there 
have all other creatures drawn their 
painful breath in subjection, un- 
championed and unpitied. If in that 
imaginary paradise of animals we 
have already sketched, we simply in- 
troduce the figure of a Native, the 
whole scene changes. That lean, 
low-browed, flat-nosed caricature of 
humanity, more like a painter’s lay 
figure than a sculptor’s model—full 
of propensities much viler than those 
of the animals around him—selfish, 
remorseless, faithless, ‘treacherous— 
is monarch of all he surveys. The 
birds have learnt the power of the 
poisoned arrow—the beasts have a 
wholesome dread of the ambush 
and the snare. That bronze-colour- 
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ed being, distinguished from the 
ape chiefly by superior malevolence 
and articulate speech, walks sur- 
rounded by a wide circle of fear. 
The creatures around him have 
learnt, and taught their young, the 
lesson that he is as malignant as he 
is powerful. Only give him time, 
and he will depopulate whole re- 
gions of their animals. The gigan- 
tic Moa no longer stalks over the 
hills of New Zealand. The moose 
disappears from the east of the 
American continent as the buffalo 
from the west. South Africa, that 
used to teem with wild herds, 
crowding the wide landscape up to 
the horizon, and astounding the 
traveller with the magnificent 
spectacle of tribes of antelopes, 
zebras, and giraffes hiding the plain, 
elephants and rhinoceroses brows- 
ing securely amid the clumps of 
trees, and hippopotamuses swarm- 
ing in the rivers, has, since the 
negroes were supplied with guns, 
been almost swept of its game, and 
in some parts not only have the 
birds disappeared, but the very 
moles and mice are growing scarce. 
In fact, in all lands the savage 
gluts himself with slaughter. Nor 
is his civilised brother behind him 
in the propensity to destroy, which 
nothing but the interest of pro- 
prietorship avails to check. Every- 
where it is absolutely a capital 
crime to be an unowned creature. 
Darwin tells us that “when the 
Falkland Islands were first visited 
by man, the large wolf-like dog 
(Canis antarcticus) fearlessly came 
to meet Byron’s sailors, who, mis- 
taking their ignorant curiosity for 
ferocity, ran into the water to avoid 
them ; even recently, a man, by hold- 
ing a piece of meat in one hand and 
a knife in the other, could sometimes 
stick them at night.” Beautiful 
attitude of humanity! In_ those 
parts of America where game-laws 
do not exist the game has almost 
disappeared; in France the small 
birds have been destroyed, to the 
great joy and prosperity of the in- 
sects and caterpillars; in England 


the interests of game- preserving 
have proscribed the owl, the falcon, 
the eagle, the weasel, and a host of 
other tenants of the woods. Gen- 
erations ago the bustard had van- 
ished from our downs, and within 
the memory of man the last pair of 
wheatears were shot in Sussex. 
The act which has of late come to 
be stigmatised as ‘“‘ bird-murder,” 
still, in rural districts, casts a halo 
of glory round the perpetrator; and 
we frequently read how ‘“‘ Mr. James 
Butcher, gamekeeper at Longears, 
lately shot a fine specimen of the 
golden eagle;’ or how “our 
respected fellow -townsman, Mr. 
Noodle, killed, last Wednesday, 
the only hoopoe that has visited 
this part of the country for many 
years.” Nightingales, so common 
in the south of England, have not 
spread so far westward as Devon- 
shire; and an idiot once wrote to 
the papers to announce that he had 
just succeeded in killing one which 
had been guilty of straying within 
the confines of that county, “as it 
was singing on the top of a thorn.” 
Sometimes, in distant seas, new 
tracts of coast have been discover- 
ed abounding in seals, and straight- 
way crews of enterprising mariners 
have arrived armed with spears and 
clubs, who have wallowed in slaugh- 
ter, never ceasing to stab and strike 
till all that hapless and harmless 
life was extinct, no tenants again 
for ever lending cheer to those 
desolate shores, the grey lonely sea 
no more rippled by their sports. 
Wherever there is no law for the 
river or the lake, the inhabitants 
of the flood disappear—even the 
countless tribes of the ocean are 
being rapidly thinned by the in- 
satiate rapacity of man. 

But not for his bodily needs 
alone has the human animal been 
so lavish in destroying others. 
His spiritual interests have also 
demanded much of that kind of 
prodigality. A devil, under one 
name or another, lies at the root 
of many religions; and many, in 
their infancies, have recognised the 
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‘duty of propitiating the unseen 
powers by sacrifice. Deeply con- 
vinced, and with good reason, of 
the tremendous power of evil in 
human affairs; feeling in his own 
lot how irresistible is the force 
of malignant influences, how fu- 
tile his efforts to evade them,— 
man has soon learned to associate 
the supernatural power which he 
dreads, with delight in inflicting 
pain; and, accustomed to slay crea- 
tures for his own wants, he next 
conceives the idea of slaying them 
for the satisfaction of his sangui- 
nary gods. In most lands the 
supplications of the savage to his 
deity are written in blood; and his 
petitions, often foolish and often 
wicked, are thought to be more 
palatable if they ascend in the 
smoke of burnt-offerings. As civi- 
lisation advances, sacrifice grows 
more ceremonial — butchery _ be- 
comes a priestly function; and the 
ancient world was filled with 
blood-stained altars, the mytho- 
logy of its peoples with prescribed 
modes of reverential slaughter, 
and the assignment to particular 
deities of particular victims. It 
was natural that the idea of pro- 
pitiation by vicarious suffering 
should extend till it included man 
himself; and had the oxen, and 
lambs, and kids, and birds, whose 
fellows bled so constantly as votive 
offerings, been capable of sharing 
the strictly human gratification of 
revenge, they would have found 
ample opportunity for exulting in 
the spectacle of men sacrificed by 
their fellows. “Moloch, horrid 
king,” has been worshipped, though 
not always under that name, in 
many lands, and in many ages; 
his grinning image has looked down 
on Druids with their wicker idols 
filled with victims, and on Aztec 
priest laying hearts yet beating on 
his altar-stone. Even in our day, 


his votary the Thug makes assassi- 
nation the chief article of religion, 
and the king of Dahomey floats his 
consecrated canoe in human blood. 
There was a profound meaning, 
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and one applicable to the history 
of our race, in Hogarth’s represen- 
tation of different stages in atrocity, 
where the hero, beginning with 
cruelty, ends with murder. 
Nevertheless, in all his slayings 
and his sacrifices, man has had 
standing between him and reproba- 
tion the plea of the hard conditions 
of life, which rendered his acts na- 
tural and necessary, and therefore 
not degrading. Even when the 
chase, as in the great huntings of 
the Asiatic monarchs, left the plain 
laden with carcases, this was still 
only the excess of a propensity easy 
to be justified. But perhaps, in 
course of time, the habit of looking 
on the whole animal world as abso- 
lutely subject to the convenience of 
man, and of regarding the infliction 
of death with indifference, devel- 
oped a latent germ in our mysteri- 
ous nature, whereupon a new human 
quality—namely, CrurLty—sprang 
up and greatly flourished. No doubt 
it had, in the congenial soil of indi- 
vidual human breasts, in all times 
found its habitat: natures partak- 
ing so much more of the demon 
than the god as to find enjoyment 
in the contemplation of pain, must 
always have been but too plentiful. 
But in course of time this _poi- 
sonous offspring of a bad heart 
came, in gardeners’ language, to be 
“bedded out” in national institu- 
tions, such as the Flavian and other 
amphitheatres, our own bear-bait- 
ings, bull-baitings, badger-baitings, 
rat-killings, and cock -fights, the 
arenas of Eastern princes, and the 
bull-rings of Spain; and whole 
peoples were trained in the main 
doctrine of devil-worship—namely, 
that it is delightful to inflict or to 
witness agony. All the aid which 
grandeur of architecture, pomp of 
ceremonial, the sanction of author- 
ity, and the keen expectation and 
high-strung interest which are en- 
gendered in the holiday assemblies 
of multitudes, could lend to develop 
cruelty and quench humanity, was 
afforded by these great spectacles. 
Rome transferred to the huge circus 
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on these occasions her statecraft, 
her priesthood, her beauty, her lofty 
patrician airs and graces, her jolly 
plebeian merriment; fresh garlands, 
new togas, gay girdles, splendid 
robes, and brilliant gems, made the 
wide sweep of the amphitheatre 
a circle of splendour. Into the 
sand-strewn space below crowded 
the bewildered inhabitants of the 
_ forest and the desert—the slow- 
stalking elephant, the giraffe with 
its towering form and gentle eyes, 
the sleek slinking tiger, the sturdy 
undaunted boar, the plumed os- 
triches hurrying hither and thither 
in search of an outlet. Brilliant 
thus far the spectacle—but interest- 
ing to “those bold Romans” only 
for its promise of slaughter; and 
their enjoyment was incomplete till 
the bright fur was dabbled in blood, 
the huge forms still in death, the 
feathers strewn on the sand; and 
then, from full and grateful hearts, 
they applauded the imperial pur- 
veyor of the sport, the good old 
monarch Tiberius, who went home 
to spend the evening in torturing 
some slaves, or the most sweet 
youth Domitian, who had been kill- 
ing flies in his palace all the morn- 
ing. And in the Plazas de Toros 
of Ronda, Seville, or Madrid, the 
modern spectator may realise no 
small portion of the magnificence 
of the amphitheatres of the old 
world, and may see, joyous and 
eager as ever, the spirit that delights 
in blood. This consecration of 
cruelty could not but react on the 
people; torture was a refined, and 
at the same time a cheap, pleasure. 
Poverty itself, debarred from such 
luxuries as elephants and ostriches, 
could at least procure cats, rats, 
birds, and frogs; and wherever 
there was a defenceless animal and 
a few ingenious youth, there was 
a small Colosseum. It was natural 
that a people thus trained should 
demand, for the full satisfaction of 
their desires, the blood of gladiators 
and captives. 

No longer sacrificing to the an- 
cient gods, we still lay living offer- 
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ings on the shrine of the chief 
divinity in modern mythology— 
namely, Science. The most virtu- 
ous among us agree (not without a 
certain air of pious satisfaction at 
the supposed necessity) that it is 
lawful to dissect live animals for 
the benefit of humanity. Where 
the sanctioning law is to be found 
we know not, and it was -certainly 
made without reference to the par- 
ties principally concerned, which 
seems hardly consonant with the 
spirit of modern legislation. It 
may, however, be granted that when 
some great discovery is the result, 
the wrong may be, if not justified, 


‘excused—that, when Bell succeeds 


in demonstrating the functions of 
the brain, we may agree not to in- 
quire too closely into the number 
of living creatures whose nerves of 
motion and sensation were laid bare 
and pricked with needles during 
the investigation. Neither can we 
altogether condemn that discoverer 
when we find him preparing to pro- 
cure a monkey on which to prac- 
tise the operation that goes by his 
name (Bell’s, not the monkey’s) for 
the cure of squinting—though, of 
course, the monkey would not care 
though the whole human race 
squinted. But after excepting a 
few great names, we fear there are 
still throughout the surgical and 
veterinary professions numerous 
diligent inquirers, who, without the 
intellect necessary to penetrate the 
secrets of science, are engaged in 
the pursuit of delusions, or of 
crotchets, or of matters unimportant 
if true, and on such grounds do 
not hesitate to submit animals to 
the most prolonged and _ horrible 
tortures. The professional gentle- 
man who is known to be engaged 
in such practices may very fairly 
be suspected of indulging a taste 
under the sanction of a duty; for 
it is hardly to be believed that any- 
body who did not enjoy vivisection 
for its own sake would submit his 
nature to what would be such vio- 
lence, unless under the pressure of 
a very exceptionally powerful mo- 
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tive. The miscreants of the vete- 
rinary colleges of Lyons and Alfort, 
for example, who habitually per- 
formed many most terrible opera- 
tions, some of them of no possible 
application as remedies, on the 
same living horse, and who warmly 
resented interference, must have 
found a horrid relish in their vile 
vocation. In a letter published in 
a journal devoted to the interests 
of animals, we find one of the prin- 
cipal surgeons of the Hotel Dieu, 
M. le Docteur M—— (we are sorry 
we cannot give his honourable 
name) reported as_ saying that 
studies and experiments are always 
made on living animals; and that 
there is a class of men who live by 
catching stray dogs and selling them 
to be operated on, five or six ope- 
rations being often performed on 
the same animal. ‘ Sometimes,” 
said the doctor, “I have taken pity 
upon the poor brutes; they showed 
so much intelligence, and seemed 
to think I was operating upon them 
to do them good. In such cases I 


have occasionally kept them, but 
usually I turn them into the street.” 
Is it uncharitable to hope that the 
next dog operated on may be rabid, 
and may bite this scientific inquir- 


er? There is a well-known piteous 
case, too, of an English vivisector 
who operated on his own dog while 
it licked the hand that continued 
to dissect it. 


But there is yet another class 
of these votaries of science, called 
Naturalists, to whom no kind of 
creature that can be classified comes 
amiss as a victim, from a butterfly 
to a hippopotamus. Armed some- 
times with a rifle, sometimes less 
expensively with a pin, they go 
forth into strange lands to collect 
what they call the “fauna.” Mil- 
lions of moths, before they have 
fluttered out half their brief exist- 
ence in the sunshine, are secured 
by these sportsmen, and impaled 
in boxes. Lizards and other rep- 
tiles suspected of differing from 
the rest of their race, are put to 
death without mercy. The rarity 
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of various birds, and the splendour 
of their plumage, are held to be 
sufficient grounds for their execu- 
tion. So earnest in their pursuit 
are these gentlemen, that we have’ 
sometimes, when reading their own 
account of their doings, suspected 
that they would have scrupled little 
to add a stray Native now and then 
to their collection, provided they 
did not thereby expose themselves . 
to the penalties of murder. We 
will here give some extracts from 
the recent work of a naturalist, 
which is in many respects agreeable 
and entertaining, premising that 
the ‘‘Mias” who figures in them igs 
a gigantic ape (the orang-outang, 
we believe), a native of Borneo, 
living for the most part inoffensive- 
ly on the products of the woods; 
and that only a single case is quoted 
in the book of any of the race hay- 
ing injured mankind, in which one 
that was intercepted in its retreat 
to a tree, and stabbed with spears 
and hacked with axes, resented 
these playful aggressions so far as 
to bite one of its assailants in the 
arm. This is the account of the 
result of a great many shots fired 
by the naturalist at a Mias who was 
making off through the branches of 
the tall trees:—‘‘On examination 
we found he had been dreadfully 
wounded. Both legs were broken, 
one hip-joint and the root of the 
spine completely shattered, and two 
bullets were found flattened in his 
neck and jaws! Yet he was still 
alive when he fell.” 

Another of these subjects of 
scientific investigation was thus 
treated :— 


“Two shots caused this animal to 
loose his hold, but he hung for a con- 
siderable time by one hand, and then 
fell flat on his face, and was half buried ' 
intheswamp. Forseveral minutes he 
lay groaning and panting, and we 8 
close round, expecting every breath to 
be his last. Suddenly, however, by a 
violent effort, he raised himself up, 
causing us all to step back a yard or 
two, when, standing nearly erect, he 
caught hold of a small tree, and began 
toascend it. Another shot through the 
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back caused him to fall down dead. 
A flattened bullet was found in his 
tongue, having entered the lower part 
of the abdomen, and completely tra- 
versed the body, fracturing the first cer- 
vical vertebra. Yet it was after this 
fearful wound that he had risen and 
begun climbing with considerable fa- 
cility.” 

This was the fate of another of 
these unfortunates :— 

“We found a Mias feeding in a very 
lofty darion tree, and succeeded in kill- 
ingitaftereightshots. Unfortunately 
it remained in the tree, hanging by its 
hands; and we were obliged to leave 
it and return home, as it was several 
miles off. As I felt pretty sure it 
would fall during the night, I returned 
to the place early the next morning, 
and found it on the ground beneath the 
tree. To my astonishment and plea- 
gure, it appeared to be a different kind 
from any I have yet seen.” 

Perhaps the reader whose sensi- 
bilities are as yet unaffected by 
science, may think that these are 
very shocking penalties for the 
crime of being a Mias, and of pos- 
sessing an anatomical structure much 
coveted by museums; and may feel 
disposed (parodying Madame Roland) 
to exclaim, ‘‘O Science, what deeds 
are done in thy name!” 

In those days (says an Oriental 
fabulist in the least known of his 
apologues which we have taken the 
trouble to translate from the ori- 
ginal Arabic), when certain sages 
were acquainted with the language 
of animals (an accomplishment 
which they inherited from Solomon, 
who is well known to have added 
this to his other stores of wisdom), 
it naturally came to pass that, not 
only did men know something of 
the thoughts of birds and beasts, 
but to birds and beasts were im- 
parted some of the ideas of men, 
and, among others, that of a devil 
or malignant power who is the 
source of evil. Much impressed 
with the reality of the ills of life, 
and the expediency of lessening 
them, the fowls and brutes resolved 
to seek some means of propitiating 
the being who exercised over them 


so baleful an influence. Accordingly 
they held a convocation to debate 
the matter, and it being necessary, 
as a first step, to gain a more defin- 
ite idea of the nature and attributes 
of this malevolent power, different 
classes of animals were called on to 
describe the ills they chiefly suf- 
fered from, that their misfortunes 
might thus be traced to a common 
source. The Lion, as the repre- 
sentative of beasts of prey, declared 
that he would have nothing to com- 
plain of, game being plentiful, were 
it not for the accursed hunters with 
their devices, which left him no 
peace. The Antelope said that the 
class of wild creatures to which he 
belonged would be content to match 
their own vigilance and swiftness 
against the craft and strength of 
their four-footed persecutors, but 
that they could not contend with 
the terrible ingenuity of man, who, 
in his pursuit of them, had even 
called other animals to his aid; and 
that, whereas a beast of prey mo- 
lested them only for the satisfaction 
of his individual needs, man was 
insatiate in slaughter. The Birds 
were of one consent that they feared 
little the hostility of animals, but 
that snares and traps rendered their 
lives a burden by causing them to 
distrust every mouthful they ate. 
The Sheep, as the mouthpiece of a 
large class of domestic animals, de- 
clared that he was well cared for, 
fed and protected from harm, but 
that he paid a heavy price for these 
favours by living in constant ex- 
pectation of the inevitable and ex- 
tremely premature moment when 
he would become mutton. The 
Horse averred that he also was 
well cared for, and that, moreover, 
his life, unlike the sheep’s, was in- 
sured so long as he had health and 
strength, but (motioning with his 
muzzle towards the saddle-marks 
on his back and the spur-galls on 
his flanks) that his life was deprived 
of savour by being one of perpetual 
slavery. The Dog said that his lot 
might perhaps seem the happiest of 
all, in being the companion of his 
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master, but that in reality he had 
more to lament than any of them, 
since protection was only granted 
to him on condition that he should 
aid in the destruction of his fellow- 
brutes. A great mass of informa- 
tion having been accumulated in 
this way, the assembly seemed still 
as far as ever from discovering the 
object of its inquiry, when an an- 
cient Raven, of vast repute for wis- 
dom, hopping to a loftier branch, 
desired to speak. ‘My friends,” 
he croaked, “‘what we are seeking 
lies under our very fnoses. I per- 
ceive what this power of evil is, 
and how futile will be all attempts 
to propitiate it, for it is clear that 
Man, insatiate Man, is our Devil!” 
Yet, in truth, is Nature often no 
less harsh than man in dealing with 
her inarticulate offspring. To them 
(as indeed.to us) she shows fitful 
favour, capricious severity. In one 
zone animal life seems all happi- 
ness, in another all misery. It is 
a pleasure to a care-laden, tax-ham- 
pered citizen merely to think how, 
under certain conditions of adapta- 
tion to climate, whole tribes of crea- 
tures, countless in number, revel in 
the opulence and prodigality of food, 
of air, of sunshine, and of sport ;— 
the task of supporting life is so easy 
as to leave them infinite leisure for 
enjoying it;—they are as Sandwich 
Islanders, into whose simple un- 
taught methods of making exist- 
ence pleasure no missionary can 
ever introduce the jarring element 
of a half-awakened conscience. As 
Shelley heard in the notes of the 
skylark ‘clear, keen joyance,” 
“love of its own kind,” and “ ig- 
norance of pain,” and exhausted 
himself in sweet similitudes for the 
small musician that “ panted forth 
a flood of rapture so divine”—-so, 
had we his gift, we might discern 
elements as rare in the lives of vari- 


ous races, but which, owing to the 
accident of wanting a grammatical 
language, they are unable to reveal 


to us. What a descriptive poem 
must the Eagle have in him, who, 
sailing in ether, miles beyond our 
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ken, sees earth beneath him ag a 
map, and through gaps in the clouds 
catches blue glimpses of the ocean 
and yellow gleams of the desert! 
Often, while resting on his great 
pennons in the serene blue, has he 
seen a thunderstorm unroll its page- 
ant beneath him, and watched the 
jagged lightning as it darted earth- 
ward. (Tom Campbell was once 
taken up by an eagle near Oran, 
and, coming safely down, described 
what he had seen in immortal verse.) 
Those hermit birds which live by 
lonely streams in wild valleys, like 
the ousel and the kingfisher, must 
be full of delicate fancies—fancies 
very different from those, which 
must be very delicate also, that 
visit the nomads of the air, such as 
the swallow, the cuckoo, and the 
quail, with their large experience of 
countries and climes and seas. How 
delicious, how ever fresh, how close 
to nature, the life of a sea-fowl 
whose home is in some cliff fronting 
the dawn, and who, dwelling al- 
ways there, yet sees infinite variety 
in the ever-changing sky and sea— 
flapping leisurely over the gentle 
ripples in the morning breeze— 
alighting in the depths which mir- 
ror the evening sky so placidly as 
to break into circles round the dip 
of his wing—piercing, like a ray, 
the silver haze of the rain-cloud— 
lost in the dusky bosom of the 
squall—blown about like a leaf on 
the storm which strews the shore 
with wrecks—and, next day, rising 
and falling in the sunshine on the 
curves of the swell! Turning from 
air to earth, the very spirit of Tell 
—the spirit of independence bred of 
the pure sharp air of mountain soli- 
tudes and the stern aspect of the 
snow-clad pinnacles—must live in 
the Chamois who seeks his food 
and pastime on the verge of im- 
measurable precipices. Grand al- 
so, but infinitely different, the soli- 
tary empire of some shaggy lord 
of the wilderness, on whose ease 
none may intrude, and who stalks 
through life surrounded by images 
of flight and terror—glowing al- 
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ways with the gloomy rage of the 
despot—a despot careless of heredi- 
tary right, elected by nobody’s suf- 
frage, relying on no strength but 
his own, and absolutely indifferent 
to public opinion. Below these 
lofty regions of animal grandeur, 
but quite within the circle of com- 
fort and happiness, dwell an infi- 
nite number of creatures, some find- 
ing their felicity in flocks or herds, 
some in retiring into strict domes- 
tic seclusion with the mate of their 
choice, some in exercising the con- 
structive faculties with which they 
are so mysteriously and unerringly 
endowed. -.The conies are but a 
feeble folk, yet they may have their 
own ideas of household suffrage in 
those close burrows of theirs, and 
could doubtless chronicle much 
thet would be valuable to parents 
while bringing up about fifteen 
families a-year. Rats and mice and 
such small deer lead lives of great 
variety, observation, and adventure, 
though precarious and mostly tra- 


gical in their ending, the poison 
and the steel being as fatal to 
them as to the enemies of the Bor- 
gias, or claimants to disputed suc- 


cessions in the middle ages. And, 
again, beneath these, too insignifi- 
cant to excite the hostility or cu- 
pidity of man, dwell an_ infinite 
number of creatures, creeping and 
winged things, whose _ spacious 
home is the broad sunshine; so 
that, viewed from a favourable 
standpoint, every nook and corner 
of the world, its cellars, garrets, 
lumber-rooms, and all, seem to over- 
flow with busy delight or quiet 
happiness. 

But who would recognise in this 
kind and liberal mother, so lavish 
of pleasures to her offspring, the 
stern power that makes the lives of 
whole races sheer misery? Can 
any one fancy what it must be to 
have habitual dread forming an 
element of life, and transmitted 
through countless generations till 
it finds expression in habits of 
Vigilance, of stealth, and of evasion, 
that we take for peculiar instincts? 
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This power of communicating the 
results of experience, and of circu- 
lating throughout a whole species 
the fear of a known evil, is one of 
the most inexplicable faculties of 
unreasoning and inarticulate crea- 
tures. A naturalist, well qualified 
to form an opinion, believes, we 
are told, that the life of all beasts 
in their wild state is an exceed- 
ingly anxious one; that “every 
antelope in South Africa has liter- 
ally to run for its life once in every 
one or two days upon an average, 
and that he starts or gallops under 
the influence of a false alarm many 
times in a day.” Our own fields 
and woods are full of proscribed 
creatures which must feel as if they 
had no business in creation, and 
only draw their breath by stealth, 
vanishing in earth, or air, or water, 
at the shadow of an imagined ene- 
my. In those lands of the sun 
where vegetation is most luxuriant, 
and food consequently most as- 
sured, there is yet a kind of pri- 
vation as terrible as hunger. “ At 
Koobe,” says Livingstone, describ- 
ing his experiences in Africa, 
‘there was such a mass of mud in 
the pond, worked up by the wallow- 
ing rhinoceros to the consistency of 
mortar, that only by great labour 
could we get a space cleared at one 
side for the water to ooze through 
and collect in for the oxen. Should 
the rhinoceros come back, a single 
roll in the great mass we had 
thrown on one side would have 
rendered all our labour vain. It 
was therefore necessary for us to 
guard the spot by night. On these 
great flats, all around, we saw in the 
white sultry glare herds of zebras, 
gnus, and occasionally buffaloes, 
standing for days, looking wistfully 
towards the weils for a share of the 
nasty water.” And in other parts 
of the African continent, when the 
fierceness of the summer has dried 
up the rivers, the amphibia, great 
and small, collect in uncongenial 
crowds in the pools left along the 
deeper parts of the channel; and 
the land animals, the deer, the 
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apes, the birds, stoop hastily and 
furtively to snatch insufficient 
draughts from the depths where 
lurk so many ravenous foes. Then, 
in colder lands, what wretchedness 
does winter bring—when the snow 
puts an end to the livelihood of all 
the tribes which seek sustenance 
on the earth, and the frost mocks 
the misery of those whose food is 
in the marsh or the pool! The 
frozen-out woodcock taps in vain 
for a soft spot in which to insert 
his slender bill—his larder is locked 
up and the key gone. In one long 
frost all the snipe perished in parts 
of Scotland, and have never been 
plentiful since. Now and then 
comes a winter so sharp that the 
naturalist misses, next summer, 
whole species from their accustomed 
haunts. A rural poet, Hurdis, who 
caught no inconsiderable portion 
of Cowper’s inspiration, has the 
following passage on the condition 
of birds in winter, which took such 
effect on our boyhood as to save 
many a blackbird and starling from 
our “resounding tube,” and which, 
on reading it again after the not 
brief interval now separating us 
from that golden time, still seems 
to us much more genuine poetry 
than many elegant extracts of far 
higher pretension :— 


‘*Subdued by hunger, the poor feathery’ 
tribes. 


— ne of man retain, though wound- 
ed oft, 

Oft slain, or scared by his resounding tube. 
The fieldfare gray, and he of ruddier wing, 
Hop o’er the field unheeding, easy prey 

To him whose heart has adamant enough 

To level thunder at their humbled race. 

The sable bird melodious from the bough 
No longer springs, alert and clamorons, 
Short flight and sudden with transparent 


win 
Along the dyke performing, fit by fit. 
ae he sits, in horrent coat out- 
swoln, 
Despair has made him silent, and he falls 
From his loved hawthorn of its berry 


spoiled, 

A _—, skeleton, shot through and 
ro 

By Ba a careining sportsman. Lovely 
r 


So end thy sorrows, and so ends thy song ; 
Never again in the still summer’s eve, 

Or early dawn of purple-vested morn, 
Shalt thou be heard, or solitary song 
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Whistle contented from the watery bo 
What time the sun flings o’er the pi 
earth 
Se wg beam, fringing with flame 
e cloud immense, whose sh m 4 
ys din folds ' : a 
ave all day dwelt upon a deluged world: 
No, thy sweet pipe is mute, it sings no 
more.’ 


The picture which follows, and 
which less obviously aims at ex. 
citing sympathy, is none the less 
effective for that :— 


“High on the topmost branches of the 


elm, 
In sable conversation sits the flock 
Of social starlings, the withdrawing beam 
Enjoying, supperless, of hasty day.’ 


How mournful for these poor 
starvelings the fact, apparently so 
insignificant, that the temperature 
has fallen below freezing-point! 
What misery is approaching them 
in the leaden gloom of the north- 
east! And in those circles of the 
earth where the reign of winter is 
prolonged, hunger is the insepar- 
able associate of life, lying down 
with it in its shivering sleep, rising 
with it in its gloomy waking, and 
tracking its footsteps always along 
the ice-bound circuit of its weary 
quest. 

But if the vicissitudes of climate 
are fraught with suffering, so are 
the vicissitudes of age. The in- 
fancy of many animals is as helpless 
as babyhood. Few hired nurses, it 
is true, are so patient, so provident, 
so watchful, so untiring in care, as 
the dams, feathered or furred, who, 
in nest or lair, watch over their 
young. But then the lives of these 
guardians are terribly precarious, 
and innumerable are the orphans 
of the animal world. The boy with 
his snare or his stone—the game- 
keeper with gin, or net, or gun—the 
watchful enemies who swoop from 
the air or spring from the ambush— 
are very apt to make the nurslings 
motherless. In how many an eyrie 
have sat gaping eaglets expectant 
of the broad food-bringing wings 
that will never more overshadow 
them—the said wings being then 
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indeed outstretched on a barn-door, 
nailed there by that intelligent high- 
priest of nature, the keeper! In 
how many burrows starve, before 
ever seeing the light, litters of 
young whose providers lie dead in 
the wood, or hang from a nail in 
the larder! In how many nests of 
sticks, swaying on the pine-tops, 
scream the unfeathered rooks, while 
the old bird is suspended as a scare- 
crow from a stick in the distant 
corn- field! Every wet spring 
drowns in the holes they have 
never learnt to quit a multitude 
of small helpless creatures—every 
storm of early summer casts innume- 
rable half-fledged birds premature- 
ly on the hard world to cower and 
scramble and palpitate and hunger, 
till inevitable doom overtakes them 
after a more or less short interval. 
This perilous season of infancy past, 
however, the youth of animals is, 
compared with that of man, secure 
and brief, and their maturity is 
generally free from morbid or dis- 
abling accidents. But then comes 
the time of old age and decay—old 
age such as man’s would be if want- 
ing all which Macbeth truly says, 
should accompany it, in order to 
render its many infirmities toler- 
able—“ honour, love, obedience, 
troops of friends.” As the activity 
necessary to procure food dimin- 
ishes, and the joints stiffen, and 
the flesh recedes, leaving to the 
bones the task of sustaining the 
wrinkling skin, the sunshine grows 
less warm, the wind more bitter; 
and if the worn-out creature is 
neither made prey of by its enemies, 
nor put to death (as is the instinct 
of many races) by its friends, it 
withdraws to some secret spot to 
die in solitude. In this unprofit- 
able stage of existence, the protec- 
tion of man is accorded to domesti- 
cated animals on principles strictly 
commercial. Those which are ex- 
pected to pay the expenses of their 
keep, are pretty certain to find an 
execution put in by their inexorable 
creditors as soon as they become 
bankrupt of their services, and 
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those only are suffered to live whose 
existence is matter of luxury. The 
old bullfinch is allowed to drop off 
his perch in the course of nature, 
and to pipe his own requiem—the 
old parrot dozes quietly away after 
forgetting half his phrases, and 
mixing up the rest in a confusion 
which may, perhaps, be his way of 
“babbling of green fields ”—the old 
lapdog is recovered by medical aid 
out of many apoplexies before sub- 
mitting to the final stroke—the old 
spaniel lives on to meditate on the 
happy hunting-grounds of the past, 
and perhaps to dream of those of 
the future; but for the old horse 
(unless his master be rich as well as 
kind) there is no interval of rest in 
old age, wherein to prepare for 
those other pastures whither he 
may be hastening, or to reflect on 
the busy portion of his well-spent 
or ill-spent life. Necessity gener- 
ally compels the owner to make an 
end of a life that wili not repay its 
maintenance. The veteran, “lin- 
gering superfluous on the stage,” 
asks for bran and gets a bullet; it 
is only his corn that he wants 
bruised when the knacker arrives 
with the pole-axe. 

Perhaps no case of royalty in re- 
duced circumstances is so sad as 
that of the lion in his latter days. 
Frequent as are, in our times, the 
vicissitudes of monarchs, neither 
the deposed Queen of Spain at 
Bayonne, nor the exploded Bomba 
in Rome, nor, to look further back, 
Louis Philippe appearing suddenly 
in this country as Mr. Smith, with 
a carpet-bag and cotton umbrella, 
is so melancholy a figure of fallen 
greatness as the King of the Soli- 
tudes in his old age. The first stage 
of his decline is marked by the in- 
ability any longer to spring on the 
nimble antelope, or to cope with 
the sturdy buffalo; and, against 
his better nature, the leonine Lear, 
still grand and imposing of aspect, 
but bereft of his power, is driven 
to watch for stray children going 
to the well, or old women picking 
sticks in the forest. It might be 
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imagined that the sable philoso- 
phers of the bereaved tribe would 
regard this abduction of aged 
females as praiseworthy, or would 
at least consider the eating of them 
as a sufficient punishment for the 
offence. Not so, however; a lion 
once known as &@ Man, woman, or 
child eater, is by no means en- 
couraged, even in Africa, in the in- 
dulgence of his tastes; and what 
with constant interruptions, and the 
necessity for increased vigilance 
against his foes, he seldom enjoys 
a meal in peace. As his teeth fail 
and his joints stiffen, he is no 
longer able to capture the feeblest 
crone or to masticate the tenderest 
virgin; and in the “last stage of 
all, that ends this strange eventful 
history,” he (as we learn from com- 
petent authority) catches mice for 
a subsistence, gulping them like 
pills, and ekes out the insufficient 
diet with grass. Imagine this in- 
carnation of absolute power, this 
rioter in the blood of swift and 
powerful beasts, this emitter of the 
roar that causes all the hearts in the 
wilderness to quake, driven, in what 
should be a majestic old age, to pick 
his own salads and to turn mouser! 
The number of times that, with his 
large frame and corresponding ap- 
petite, he must perform for each 
scanty meal the degrading act of 
watching for and pouncing on a 
mouse, must ultimately deprave his 
whole character; daily he must 
sink lower in his own esteem; re- 
formation and suicide are equally 
denied him; till, happily, the 
savage who comes upon his track, 
knowing by signs that he has been 
forced to graze, knows also that his 
feebleness is great; and finding him 
not far off, stretched out beneath 
a bush, in the sleep of exhaustion 
or the torpor of self-contempt, con- 
siderately hastens with his assagai 
to draw a veil over the painful 
scene. 

Were we to stop here, our dis- 
quisition would be little other than 
a Jeremiad—an empty lament for 
misfortunes without prospect of 
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remedy—a crying over spilt mil 

which would be equally foreign to 
our natural character and our ac- 
quired philosophy. But evil as hag 
been the hap of the animal world, 
there are visible signs of hope for 
it. Its relations with us are mani- 
festly and rapidly improving, and. 
this is owing to a manifest and 
rapid improvement in ourselves, 
Whether, amid all our boasts of the 
progress of the species, man hag 
really succeeded in redressing the 
balance of good and evil in his na- 
ture, may be matter of unpleasant 
doubt. Sometimes, when a very 
reprehensible or lamentable failing 
of some vanished generation is set 
very pressingly before us—some 
horrid persecution, political or re- 
ligious—some triumph of unreason 
—some huge injustice practised by 
a despot on a people, or by a people 
on themselves,—we being at the 
time, perhaps, in especial good 
humour with the world around us, 
in which those particular evils are 
not possible, take heart, and would 
fain believe that humanity is get- 
ting on. But presently, when we 
notice how our contemporaries form 
what they imagine to be their con- 
victions, what sort of idols they 
worship, what kind of progress it 
is which is least disputable, and of 
which they are most proud, we lose 
courage again, and feel as if man 
were doomed for ever to revolve in 
the vicious circle of some mael- 
strom, some system inside of which 
all is delusion, while outside of it 
all is doubt. Surveying mankind 
with extensive view from the pre- 
historic ages to Parliamentary com- 
mittees on education, we fancy that 
we see much of our gain balanced 
by corresponding loss, and that we 
have made room for many of our 
most valued characteristics only by 
discarding qualities which have 
rendered whole races for ever 
famous. As we grow more prac- 
tical, we decry magnanimity— 
ceasing to be superstitious, we for- 
get to be earnest—vigour, born of 
enterprise, is smothered in luxury 
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—and the cuckoo science ousts the 
sparrow faith. But all the time, 
yarious as are the aspects of various 
ages, the elements of humanity re- 
main unaltered, however disguised 
by their changing vesture; even as 
while the landscape varies, in one 
period a wood, or swamp, or heath, 
in the next a farm or a city, the cen- 
tral fires are still glowing beneath, 
and still betray their presence at 
times in an earthquake or a volcano. 
Scrape a man of science, or a man 
of progress, or a man of fashion, 
and you still get a savage. But 
nevertheless, in striking the balance 
between old and new, there is an 
item that must stand to our credit 
absolutely, without deduction. Our 
relations with the races which share 
the earth with us are so changed, 
and the change is still so progres- 
sive, that a new element would 
almost appear to have been devel- 
oped in our nature. All the authors 
not only of antiquity, but of modern 
times, down to a few generations 
ago, may be searched without the 
discovery of a dozen passages indi- 
cative of that fellowship with our 
co-tenants of the globe which is 
now so common a feeling. That 
the good man is merciful to his 
beast—that the ewe lamb of the 
parable drank of its owner’s cup 
and lay in his bosom—that Chau- 
cer’s prioress was so charitable as 
to weep for a trapped mouse—that 
the poor beetle which we tread 
upon feels a pang as great as when 
a giant dies—that Dapple was the 
cherished friend of Sancho—are 
chief among the few cases which 
occur to us, where regard for ani- 
mals is implied in the best known 
books of the past. Princes and 
heroes have had their favourites, 
four-legged or feathered, hawk or 
horse or hound, and the coursers 
of Achilles, the dog of Ulysses, and 
the Cid’s steed Bavieca, have their 
place in romance and in history ; but 
their favour was born rather of 
pride than of affection, and these 
are but slight instances to set against 
so many ages of mere chattelage. 
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But what a wealth of pleasant com- 
panionship do we now enjoy in the 
society of those four-legged familiars 
without whom no household seems 
complete! and how largely do their 
representatives figure in the litera- 
ture and art of the present century! 
the affectionate portraiture by pen 
and brush being both the natural 
result of that kindlier feeling, and 
the means of rendering it deeper 
and wider. Looking backward to 
the now remote beginning of the 
vista of life through which we have 
journeyed, the best-loved books 
of our childhood were those in 
which regard for animals was di- 
rectly or indirectly inculcated; the 
indirect lesson being, however, much 
the most impressive. Thus when 
JEsop, desiring to satirise or in- 
struct mankind through the medium 
of animals, represents his lions, dogs, 
foxes, monkeys, and cranes, as not 
merely conversing, but delivering 
didactic discourses and holding po- 
litical debates, it is impossible for 
the reader who possesses the ardent 
faculty of belief and the plastic 
imagination which are the choicest 
endowments of childhood, not to 
invest real animals with some of 
the faculties imputed to the crea- 
tions of the fabulist. Fairy tales, 
too, resort largely to the animal 
world for machinery, and the gri- 
malkin on the hearth-rug rises im- 
mensely in the estimation of the juv- 
enile student of ‘ Puss in Boots’ as a 
possible personator of the agent of 
the Marquis of Carabas, and an art- 
ful plotter, greatly superior to mere 
men in the devising of stratagems. 
The little bright-eyed nibblers be- 
hind the wainscot have something 
of “the consecration and the poet’s 
dream” reflected on them by the 
rhymed history of ‘The Town and 
Country Mice.’ The solemn ape, 
surveying mankind from the top of 
an organ, or meditating gloomily 
in his cage in a caravan, may well 
be suspected of being other than 
he seems, considering that, in the 
same form, a Calender, a king’s 
son, was once disguised by power-- 
2P 
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ful enchantment. The hare, dart- 
ing from a clump of fern at the 
approach of the feminine intruder 
in white frock, blue sash, cotton 
socks, and bare calves, is invested 
with most pathetic interest in the 
eyes of the wondering gazer, by 
the recollection of that other hare 
whose many friends so utterly fail- 
ed her in the hour of need. Far, 
indeed, from looking on birds and 
beasts as ‘“‘the lower animals,” the 
youth whose childish sentiments 
of wonder and companionship have 
been thus cultivated regards the 
creatures around him with affec- 
tion not unmixed *with respect, 
as the possessors of many facul- 
ties which he does not share, 
the thinkers of many thoughts un- 
known to him, the pilgrims in 
many paths apart from his; while, 
nevertheless, they have so much in 
common with him as to constitute 
ground for intimacy and friend- 
ship. Children of this stamp, of 
whatever degree, going forth to 
their’ sports, whether on the well- 
kept lawn or the village green, are 
pretty sure to be accompanied by a 
dog—perhaps a skye with a blue rib- 
bon, perhaps a nondescript cur in a 
leather collar, made by the paternal 
hand of the cobbler,—while the 
youngest of the party bears with 
-him a‘ great tomcat, whose eyes are 
‘seen patiently winking between 
his uncomfortably upstretched legs 
“over the bearer’s pinafored shoul- 
“der, and whose tail (from the 
equality in their stature) drags on 
the ground; and, in such cases, 
Vixen and grey Tom, far from be- 
ing mere passive appendages to the 
amusements of the hour, are looked 
on as sage confederates, of great 
experience in the art of rightly 
spending a holiday. Asa childhood 
of this kind merges into youth, its 
“progressive literature still aids in 
nourishing that love for animals 
which has often been a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the men of 
genius who stamp their spirit on 
athe age. Scott’s great hounds— 
Fang, the gaunt friend of Gurth 
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the swineherd; Roswal, guardian 
of the standard for Kenneth of 
Scotland; Bevis, companion of Sir 
Henry Lee, and Luath, beloved of 
the Lady of the Lake—are magnifi- 
cent; and as for small dogs, has he 
not given to the whole tribe of 
Dandie Dinmonts a local habita- 
tion and a name? Bulwer’s Sir 
Isaac is a careful and reverential 
study, by a great master, of a 
highly but not preternaturally gift- 
ed dog. Dickens has doubly and 
trebly proved himself a dog-fancier, 
by his portraits of Diogenes, the 
enemy of Mr. Toots; and Fip, 
adored by Dora, and Boxer, the 
associate of John Peerybingle, who 
took an obtrusive interest in the 
baby: besides which he has de- 
voted a whole paper of his ‘Un- 
commercial Traveller’ to dogs, 
especially those who keep blind 
men, and has added to his animal 
gallery a capital pony and a mira- 
culous raven. George Eliot has 
given Adam _ Bede’s friend, the 
schoolmaster, a female dog of great 
merit, and has bestowed a vast 
amount of affectionate skill on the 
portrait of the ape Annibal, in the 
‘Spanish Gipsy.’ Then what rev- 
erence for the wearers of fur and 
feathers is implied in the works of 
Landseer!—what sympathy with 
them in the popularity of those 
world-famous pictures!—though we 
could wish that some incidents had 
remained uncommemorated by Sir 
Edwin’s brush, such as the fox 
sneaking up to prey on the dead 
stags locked in each other’s horns, 
and the transfixed otter wreathing 
round to bite the shaft of the 
spear, which are simply abominable. 
Nor, amidst the many delineators 
of animals who adorn the age— 
the Bonheurs, Ansdells, Coopers, 
Weirs, Willises— must Leech be 
forgotten. What arrogance in his 
fat lapdogs, what fun and mischief 
and frank good-fellowship in his 
Scotch terriers, what spirit in his 
hounds and horses! The youth 
thus sustained in his finer tastes 
by great examples, enters manhood, 
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and passes through it, in constant 
friendly communion with relations 
and dependants and associates of 
every kind. His horses are his 
trusted familiars; if a sportsman, 
he is cordial with his dogs, rides 
well forward to hounds (though 
never to the extreme distress or in- 

of his good steed), and with 
his whole life gives the lie to those 
maudlin humanitarians who insist 
that cruelty constitutes the pleasure 
of sport. His mother instilled, and 
his sisters share, his sympathies for 
the inarticulate races. How in- 
finitely does that girl add to her 
attractions who thinks more of her 
spaniel or her collie, her super- 
annuated pony or  antediluvian 
macaw, than of the most cher- 
ished inanimate possession, not 
excepting the mysterious struc- 
ture of her back hair! Memory 
and imagination come in to en- 
hance affection: the old donkey 


in the paddock, as he approaches 
her for his daily crust with his ex- 
alted ears bent forward, reminds 


her of the childhood which she still 
recollects with delight, though not, 
as yet, with regret. The trills of 
her blackbird in his wicker cage, 
placed there because he was found 
in the wood with a broken wing, 
cause her to think of the Spring, 
when a young maid’s no less than 
a young man’s fancy “lightly turns 
to thoughts of love.” The gay 
parroquet, in its gilded palace, 
suggests to her, in its rich green, 
the foliage of tropical forests, in 
its splendid scarlet the flowers 
which glow amidst the. leaves ; 
and when its form of grace and 
beauty is lifeless, it is consigned 
to its garden-tomb with tears which 
well become the eyes whose glances 
many lovers watch. for. If her 
acts of charity to the featherless 
bipeds around her are meny, not 
fewer are those which benefit the 
unfortunate and the helpless who 
have no language wherein to speak 
their complaints; and when she 
has children, she teaches them, as 
a lesson not inferior to any to be 
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found in Dr. Watts, or Dr. Paley, or 
Dr. Newman, or any other Doctor 
whatsoever, that 


“He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast.” 


We will now, after the manner 
of great moralists, such as he who 
depicted the careers of the Indus- 
trious and Idle Apprentices, give 
the reverse of this picture, in the 
horrible imp of empty head and 
stony heart, who has been trained 
to regard the creatures around him 
as the mere ministers of his plea- 
sure and his pride, and who, in 
fact, represents in its worst. form 
the former state of feeling respect- 
ing animals. Provided, almost in 
his cradle, by his unnatural parents, 
with puppies and kittens whereon 
to wreak his evil propensities, he 
treats them, to the best of his 
ability, as the infant Hercules 
treated the serpents, and, when 
provoked to retaliate with tooth or 
claw, they are ordered, with his 
full concurrence, to immediate exe- 
cution. A little later he hails the 
periodical pregnancies of the ill-used 
family cat as so many opportunities 
in store for drowning her progeny. 
The fables, so dear to lovable 
childhood, of lambs and wolves, 
apes and foxes, are rejected by his 
practical mind as _ rubbishy lies. 
All defenceless animals falling into 
his power are subject to martyrdom 
by lapidation. Show him a shy 
bird of rare beauty on moor or 
heath, in wood or valley, and the 
soulless goblin immediately shies a 
stone at it. Stray tabbies are the 
certain victims of his bull-terrier ; 
and the terrier itself, when it re- 
fuses to sit up and smoke a pipe, or 
to go into the river after a water- 
rat, is beaten and kicked without 
mercy. He goes with a relish to 
see the keeper shoot old Ponto, 
who was whelped ten years ago in 
the kennel, and comes in to give 
his sisters (who don’t care) appre- 
ciative details of the executidn. 
As a sportsman he is a tyrant to 
his dogs, a butcher on his horse, 
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and, sitting on that blown and 
drooping steed, he looks on with 
disgusting satisfaction when the 
fox is broken up. Throughout 
life he regards all his animated 
possessions (including his unhappy 
wife) simply as matters of a certain 
money value, to be made to pay or 
to be got rid of. Not to pursue his 
revolting career through all its 
stages, we will merely hint that 
he probably ends by committing a 
double parricide; and being right- 
eously condemned. to the gallows, 
is reprieved only by the _ inap- 
propriate tenderness of the Home 
Secretary. 

To one who considers the sub- 
ject, it will be apparent that the 
influences at work in favour of 
animals are of a nature to gain in 
force, and that their friends, con- 
stantly increasing in number, will 
end by shouldering their foes alto- 
gether to the shady side of public 
sentiment. It is now a very old 
story that a law exists for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals, who 
taus for the first time acquire a 
legal footing in the world. But 
laws are often inoperative, unless 
it is the interest of somebody to 
enforce them ; and as the injured 
parties cannot in this case apply to 
the nearest magistrate for a war- 
rant, in order to help them in the mat- 
ter, certain worthy men and women 
long ago formed a Society, which is 
increasing in prosperity every year. 
Many deeds of cruelty are still done 
which cannot be punished or de- 
tected ; but in thousands of cases 
which would formerly have escaped 
even reprobation, wronged animals 
now appear in court by “their next 
friend”’ (one of the Society’s officers), 
and. make the perpetrators pay in 
purse or person. Not only is a 
check thus imposed on small pri- 
vate atrocities, like the bruising and 
lashing of horses by brutal waggon- 
ers, the martyrising of cats and 
dogs by blackguard boys, and the 
battering of donkeys by ferocious 
costermongers, but heavy blows 
-are also dealt at such organised 
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cruelties as the crowding of animals 
on rough sea voyages in unfit ves- 
sels, the transmission of others on 
long journeys by rail without food 
or water, the shearing and starving 
of sheep in winter, the setting of 
steel traps for wild creatures, and 
the wanton destruction of sea-fowl 
and rare birds. <A society having 
the same objects exists in France, 
and in that country, as well as in 
Australia and several States of the 
American Union, stringent laws 
protect many kinds of birds. Kin- 
dred societies with special objects 
have also been formed among us— 
drinking-troughs for animals in hot 
weather abound in the metropolis, 
and a Home has been established 
for Lost Dogs. No kind of animal 
misery is more common or more 
lamentable than that of these out- 
casts, who may be seen any day in one 
or other of our London thorough- 
fares, purposely lost in many cases 
by owners who are unwilling to pay 
the five-shilling dog-tax, though a 
single day’s abstinence from drun- 
kenness, or a very brief sacrifice of 
pleasure or comfort in each year, 
would suffice to retain the old 
companion. The first stage of being 
thus astray in the wilderness of 
London is marked by a wild gallop- 
ing to and fro, with an occasional 
pause to gaze down cross-streets. 
At length, hopeless and wearied, 
the lost one sinks into a slow trot, 
occasionally lifting his hollow an- 
xious eyes to scan an approach- 
ing face, and almost seeming to 
shake his head in despair as he 
lowers them again. Then comes 
the period of ravenous hunting in 
gutters and corners for chance 
scraps, of gazing fixedly down kit- 
chen areas, of sleeping coiled up 
on door-steps, and of pertinacious 
haunting of neighbourhoods where 
some hand has once bestowed a 
morsel. All those avenues of stone 
which we call streets are, to the 
poor starveling, more barren of food 
than the desert, but he knows how 
the interiors abound in meat and 
drink; he knows, too, that any 
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chance passenger, whose face at- 
tracts his canine sympathies, may 
introduce him to one of these scenes 
of plenty, and he attaches himself, 
for a time, humbly and wistfully, 
to some one whose visage hits his 
fancy, and who, perhaps, is never 
aware of the thin shadow which 
follows his footsteps. At last both 
appetite and strength have depart- 
ed, the recoliection of his home has 
become an uncertain dream, and 
he retires into a corner to die, un- 
less, in some slum, the interesting 
family of the rat-catcher, the coster- 
monger, the dog-stealer, or the 
sporting-cobbler, seizing him joy- 
fully as their lawful prey, proceed 
to ascertain by experiment what 
capacity, not for nourishment but 
for agony, may be still left in him. 
By recent regulations the police are 
authorised to conduct to their nearest 
station these unfortunates, and to 
transmit them from thence to the 
Home at Holloway. We once visited 
the retreat, situated in a courtyard 
in the outskirts of that fashionable 
suburb. Our entrance was signal- 
ised by the hasty withdrawal of a 
number of cats, whose stealthy pro- 
files were presently seen on the sur- 
rounding walls, wearing all the 
aspect of guilty evasion, for, in 
fact, their enterprise had been pre- 
datory, and directed against the 
dogs’ food. The dogs themselves, 
seated in rows on the floor and on 
benches, were few in number, and 
choice in kind—high-bred deep- 
jowled bloodhounds, whose home 
had been the castle-yard of some 
great seigneur—poodles who would 
have been ornaments to the bench of 
any court of judicature—weak-eyed, 
pink-nosed, querulous Maltese in 
blue ribbons—toy-terriers in splen- 
did collars like orders of knighthood 
—pugs with muzzles so short, that 
one wondered where their tongues 
could be—and intelligent skyes who 
whined and frisked at the approach 
of well-clad visitors; all of them at 
that moment being doubtless sought 
for throughout London by young 
men of good character, in genteel 
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liveries, whose places were en- 
dangered by the carelessness which 
had caused the loss of the favour- 
ites. On inquiring where the com- 
moner sorts of dogs might be, we 
found that, as regarded them, the 
Home might have been properly 
described as their long home, inas- 
much as all who were not likely to 
be claimed were immediately put 
to death and buried. It seemed 
dubious whether the animals thus 
permanently relieved from want, 
would, if consulted, regard this 
method of disposal as a high fa- 
vour; and, moreover, so very in- 
expensive a provision did not seem 
to call for large contributions. 
Later inquiries, however, have pro- 
duced answers describing a more 
favourable arrangement; and _ it 
seems that only those whose life 
may be considered a burthen to 
them are now destroyed, the rest 
having situations procured for 
them of a kind that was not quite 
clearly apparent to us; farmed out, 
perhaps, like parish apprentices, 
and, let us hope, at least as well 
cared-for. 

It would seem, then, that the 
fancy in which we indulged at the 
beginning of this paper, of more 
genial relations being established 
between the dominant and the less 
fortunate races of the earth, is not 
without prospect of realisation. 
The Societies we have mentioned 
may in course of time be extended 
till they cease to be separate soci- 
eties any longer, by including all 
the right-minded and right-hearted 
of the human race, each of whom 
will be as vigilant as any official to 
prevent and detect cruelty. To 
lead ‘a dog’s life of it” may come 
to mean universally a not unpleas- 
ant state of existenee—“ slaving 
like a horse” will denote a whole- 
some and moderate share of labour 
—and ‘“monkey’s allowance” may 
represent a fair amount of half- 
pence in proportion to the kicks. 
As time goes on, the enthusiast 
may perhaps begin to catch glimp- 
ses of the renewal of that other 
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period which tradition and fable 
point to in the past, when the close 
kinship existing between the ar- 
ticulate and inarticulate sylvan 
races led to a deeper mutual 
understanding and more intimate 
communion. In times when the 
doctrine that all classes ought to 
be represented in Parliament is 
favourably received, the next step 
would obviously be to elect mem- 
bers for brute constituencies, or 
at least to agitate for that result. 
The effect of a great cattle-meet- 
ing in Smithfield, conducted with 
much lowing and bellowing, and 
followed by large processions of 
horned animals through our prin- 
cipal thoroughfares, could hardly 
fail to produce important constitu- 
tional changes. A charge of cab- 
horses out on strike, conducted by 
some equine Beales against the 
park-palings with a view to pas- 
turing inside, might extract large 
concessions from a weak Cabinet 
—while a monster-meeting of ag- 
grieved dogs under the clock-tower 
at Westminster, howling their com- 
plaints to the moon, and vocifer- 
ously invoking ‘‘a plague on both 
our Houses,” might be attended 
with legislative results not inferior 
to those which Mr. Bright antici- 
pated when he advised the coercion 
of Parliament by a like expedient. 
Later, when progress shall happily 
have brought us to government by 
pure. majorities, that epoch may 
commence which Alsop seems to 
hint at in the fable where the lion 
talks of turning sculptor and re- 
presenting the beast astride of 
the man. Once, while pursuing 
this somewhat fantastic train of 
thought, we beheld in a kind of 
vision, such as visited Bunyan and 
Dante, a scene of imaginary retri- 
bution awaiting the human race 
at the hands of the oppressed. Mul- 
titudes of human beings were sys- 
tematically fattened as food for the 
carnivora. They were frequent- 
ly forwarded to great distances by 
train, in trucks, without food or 
water. Large numbers of infants 
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were constantly boiled down to 
form broth for invalid animals. 
In over-populous districts babies 
were given to malicious young cats 
and dogs to be taken away and 
drowned. Boys were hunted by 
terriers, and stoned to death by 
frogs. Mice were a good deal oc- 
cupied in setting man traps, baited 
with toasted cheese, in poor neigh- 
bourhoods. Gouty old gentlemen 
were put into the shafts of night- 
cabs, and forced to totter, on their 
weak ancles and diseased joints, to 
clubs, where they picked up fashion- 
able young colts, and took them, at 
such pace as whipcord could ex- 
tract, to St. John’s Wood, to visit 
chestnut fillies. Flying figures in 
scarlet coats, buckskins, and top- 
boots were run into by packs of 
foxes. Old cock-grouse _ strutted 
out for a morning’s sport, and came 
in to talk of how many brace of 
country gentlemen they had bagged. 
The fate of gamekeepers was appal- 
ling; they liveda precarious life in 
holes and caves; they were per- 
petually harried and set upon by 
game and vermin; held fast in 
steel traps, their toes were nibbled 
by stoats and martens; finally, 
their eyes picked out by owls and 
kites, they were gibbeted alive on 
trees, head downwards, when pole- 
cats mounted sentry over them, 
favouring the sufferers with their 
agreeable presence till the termin- 
ation of their martyrdom. In one 
especially tragic case, a corpulent 
and short-sighted naturalist in 
spectacles dodged about painfully 
amid the topmost branches of a 
wood, while a Mias underneath, 
armed with a gun, inflicted on him 
dreadful wounds. A _ veterinary 
surgeon of Alfort was stretched on 
his back, his arms and legs secured 
to posts, in order that a horse might 


cut him up alive for the benefit of 


an equine audience; but the gen- 
erous steed, incapable of vindictive 
feelings, with one disdainful stamp 
on the midriff crushed the wretch’s 
life out. 

Though these visions are but 














such stuff as dreams are made of, 
yet, nevertheless, is their fabric not 
altogether baseless. Besides the 
signs which we have enumerated 
as indicating that the relationship 
of the tribes of the earth with the 
human family are more conscien- 
tiously recognised than of old, ani- 
mals have lately achieved the im- 
portant success of acquiring their 
own especial organ in the press.* 
We do not mean that animals per- 
form the part either of editor or con- 
tributors to this periodical — we 
wish they did. What a poem would 
the ostrich write with his claw on 
the sand of the desert, and how 
priceless, compared with the verses 
even of laureates, would be the 
transcript thereof! ‘“ Mes Larmes, 
by a Crocodile” —sensational, no 
doubt, beyond French or English 
precedent, excelling Sand, or Sue, 
or Braddon — would, as a serial, 
make the fortune of any magazine. 
Could the lion translate for us that 
far gaze of his, which, disregarding 
the Sunday visitors in front of his 
cage, is fixed on some imaginary 
desert horizon—what extract from 
ancient or modern poetry could 
compete with it? What a variety 
of subject and of style would thus 
open on us, far beyond the diversi- 
ties of human authorship — lyric, 
epic, dramatic, descriptive — de- 
fiant outburst and passionate la- 
ment—life in innumerable phases, 
domestic, romantic, gloomy, rap- 
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turous, cynical, and cheerful! Even 
without such aid we constantly, 
though unconsciously, acknowledge 
their kinship with humanity. The 
fox, the bear, the bee, the eagle, the 
lion, the hog, the serpent, the dove, 
are all types of men and women. 
Prophetic language calls the worm 
our sister; and a philosopher of these 
times defines the Frenchman of the 
Revolution as a “ tiger-ape.” We 
have ourselves heard an indignant 
lady characterise a too insinuating 
swain as “that crocodile;” and 
lately, at a civic feast abounding 
in calipash and calipee, we ob- 
served, or fancied we observed, that 
many of the guests combined, as in 
Byron’s line, “the rage of the vul- 
ture’ with “ the love of the turtle.” 
And do we not stand in almost 
humiliating relation to the inevi- 
table crow, who spends so much of 
his valuable time in imprinting his 
autograph on the corners of all our 
eyes, seeming thereby to mark us 
for his own? Deeply impressed 
with the closeness and reality of 
these connections, and deriving no 
inconsiderable share of the pleasure 
of life from our keen sense of them, 
it has been to us not only a plea- 
sure but a solemn duty, often post- 
poned, indeed, but never aban- 
doned, thus to break ground in the 
corners of a great subject, and to 
record with pride the sentiments 
of affection and respect which we 
entertain for Our Poor Revations. 











* «The Animal World. A Monthly Advocate of Humanity.’ Published by 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 105 Jermyn Street. 
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TRADE-UNIONS. 


Mvcu has been written and spoken 
about Trade-Unions, and yet pub- 
lic opinion has not settled down 
into a positive and definite opinion 
respecting their nature and policy. 
They are actively at work over the 
whole country. They possess an 
enormous organisation, which is 
every day extending itself more 
and more over the working popula- 
tion of the nation. They wield a 
power which can vie with almost any 
other existing in modern society, 
and not unfrequently is even supe- 
rior to that exercised by the law. 
Their path is marked always by a 
great exhibition of power, and often 
by the most illegal and formidable 
violence. They move vast masses 
of men with the discipline and con- 
centration of an army; and they 
carry out a system of government 
which coerces large numbers of the 
people. Though unprotected, and 
even forbidden by the law, they 
have again and again broken the 

eace of society by outrages rang- 
ing from every form of coercion 
up to murder. They have measured 
their strength with the Crown and 
with Parliament, and, strange to 
say, have not yet come off defeated. 
When the whole country was shud- 
dering over the recollection of 
deeds of crime, they extorted from 
Parliament a special enactment in 
their favour. Statesmen have stood 
aghast at their proceedings; they 
appointed a Royal Commission to 
inquire into their nature and 
their conduct. That Commission 
uttered an ambiguous voice, and the 
Thornecliffe union answers by deeds 
that the power of the Unions is un- 
shaken. Men of great intellectual 
ability have tried to grapple with 
the phenomenon; economical and 
social science has brought its light 
to bear on the examination of its 
character; and still no final judg- 
ment has been pronounced on the 
great question, whether its exis- 


tence is compatible with the welfare 
of society. No one disputes that 
the Unions apply to large bodies of 
men who owe them no allegiance 
a coercion which flagrantly defies 
the first principles of liberty; 
and yet that coercion goes on un. 
checked and unpunished. Their 
continued existence is itself a mys- 
tery. Itis obvious that bodies which 
break out into such conduct, and 
yet not only sustain themselves, 
but expand in strength and num- 
bers, cannot be made up of pure 
evil. They must possess some- 
where in their organization prin- 
ciples of good, which give them 
vitality and endurance. They must 
command a sympathy which is 
strong enough to bear them on; and 
that they do possess such a hold 
on the minds of many good and 
able men is revealed by many indi- 
cations. Political economists of the 
first rank defend their principles. 
Statesmen, whose love of order and 
liberty is undeniable, nevertheless 
support their cause with warm and 
unflinching energy. The problems 
raised by their existence are debat- 
ed with genuine power and zeal 
on both sides; but neither scien- 
tific authority nor political philos- 
ophy has discovered their solution. 
Like thunder-clouds, they advance 
against the wind, and can boast of 
converts of the class of Mr. Mill. 
They present a battle-field of con- 
fusion, contradiction, and perplex- 
ity. Political opinion knows not 
what to do with them. 

The welfare of a whole nation 
demands that this perplexity and 
hesitation should cease. Some 
practical decision must be adopted; 
either the Unions must be effectu- 
ally controlled, or the dominion of 
the whole working classes of the 
country must be surrendered into 
their hands. The call for a thorough 
examination of the problem is more 
urgent than ever. The report of 
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the Royal Commission is no final 
judgment, it is not even a complete 
review of all the elements of the 
problem. It avowedly eschews the 
discussion of some of the most im- 
portant economical principles in- 
volved in the objects aimed at by 
Trade-Unions. It fails to cover 
the whole of the ground in dispute. 
It does not furnish, therefore, the 
full information which the public 
mind requires for pronouncing a 
decision. The contest, therefore, 
between the friends and the ene- 
mies of Trade-Unions, rages on with 
unabated vehemence amidst pro- 
tracted uncertainty on the part of 
the Government, the Parliament, 
and the public. We cannot help 
being convinced that this perplex- 
ity arises in no small measure from 
the want of a precise statement of 
the economical, and, so to speak, 
natural elements of the problem. 
The economical principles, we freely 
admit, are not the only ones that 
must be weighed in the solution. 
There are other considerations, 
drawn from the very nature of 
social life, as it exists in a free and 
civilized community, which must 
be largely taken into account. To 
be guilty of bad political economy, 
if such a charge could be success- 
fully proved, assuredly would not 
be conclusive of the right of Trade- 
Unions to exist; but no fair man 
would deny that if the definite con- 
clusion was established in the pub- 
lic mind that Trade-Unions pro- 
moted creeds which were founded 
upon real error, and were highly 
injurious to the wealth and pros- 
perity of the people, the disposition 
to tolerate the proceedings by which 
they seek to accomplish their ob- 
jects would be rapidly changed in 
character. We are not affirming 
here that the political economy of 
the Trade-Unions is unsound and 
mischievous; we only assert that 
it is of the highest importance that 
its true character should be ascer- 
tained. A Trade-Union is an in- 
stitution strictly belonging to the 
domain of political economy. It 
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seeks to carry out by practical 
measures results which are dis- 
tinctly economical. It aims at im- 
proving the social condition of the 
working classes: it seeks the high- 
est remuneration of labour ; and for 
this purpose adopts methods which 
it conceives will most effectually 
accomplish this design. We do 
not say that it must stand or fall, 
must continue or be suppressed, 
according to the verdict which its 
doctrines may receive from the tri- 
bunal of economical science; but 
since it is, in theory at least, a purely 
economical institution, it concerns 
the public welfare in the highest 
degree, that the ends sought by so 
mighty a force, wielding so real a 
power over the means, the liberty, 
and the mode of existence, of such 
immense bodies of men, should be 
thoroughly explored. ; 
Influenced, then, by a strong feel- 
ing of the necessity for such an in- 
vestigation, we proceed to state, to 
the best of our ability, and with as 
much precision as we can attain, 
the determining elements of this 
great problem. Trade-Unions have 
for their object the attainment of 
the highest practicable remunera- 
tion for labour. Wages, the com- - 
pensation given to the so-called 
working classes for their toil, is their 
specific field of action. They stand 
on the distinction between capital 
and labour—between the employer 
and the workmen; and they con- 
fess that it is with the interests of 
the latter exclusively that they con- 
cern themselves. The producers of 
wealth are thus arrayed by them 
into two classes, whose pecuniary 
interests are held to be antagonis- 
tic. Their aim and intention—their 
raison @étre—is avowed to be, by 
the organising of an_ intelligent 
and effective combination, to give 
strength to the labourer in his de- 
mand for remuneration from his 
employer. We need not tarry here 
on the well-known truth that this 
distinction does not correspond 
accurately with facts, and that 
most of the employers are them- 
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selves workmen and labourers, and 
receive a portion of their remuner- 
ation regularly as wages; and, on 
the other side, that most members 
of Trade-Unions are capitalists and 
possess capital, either as tools or in 
some other form. For the practical 
part of this discussion, the classifi- 
cation adopted may be regarded as 
sufficiently accurate. It rests on the 
general fact that the employer is the 
man who contracts for wages with 
the labourer, and owns the product 
which results from the application 
of capital and labour. Wages, then, 
imply a contract entered into for 
a certain definite remuneration, and 
a contract virtually implies a bar- 
gain. Wages and profit, the re- 
muneration of both the capitalist 
and the labourer, are derived from 
one common fund—the gross pro- 
duce of the industry carried on by 
both; and the bargain thus ulti- 
mately becomes the question of its 
distribution, its division between 
the two parties who concurred in 
generating the wealth, We thus 
reach the first element of the pro- 
blem—the gross produce, and the 
obvious interest which each of the 
two parties has that it should be as 
large as possible. The more wealth 
that there is to be divided, the bet- 
ter off is the community, taken as a 
whole, and the greater are the means 
for remunerating the services and 
the sacrifices of all. Any policy 
or practice, therefore, which tends 
directly to restrict the amount of 
wealth produced is so far bad and 
injurious. But this principle must 
not be interpreted as being, by itself 
alone, decisive of any method of em- 
ploying capital and labour: it may 
easily be limited by considerations 
of another order. It is possible, for 
instance, that in a particular coun- 
try the institution of slavery might 
bring out the creation of the largest 
quantity of wealth; yet it would be 
justly maintained on the other side 
that it was better to be poorer than 
to have slaves. It is equally con- 
ceivable that in certain states of 
society the largest amount of agri- 


cultural produce might be raised 
by a population living under a low 
standard of civilisation, and that a 
high civilisation might be accounted 
well bought at the price of a lower 
agricultural produce. The prin- 
ciple, then, of providing for the 
largest practicable production of 
wealth is not an absolute one, but 
it is dominant within its own legiti- 
mate range, all other circumstances 
being the same. Those regulations 
of industry which interfere with 
the greatness of its yield are vicious, 
and call for removal. They injure 
the wellbeing of the receivers of 
wages, as well as of the whole peo- 
ple generally. 

Secondly, the numbers of the 
population are a most determining 
factor of this great problem. | The 
quantity of the wealth produced is 
limited: the number of those who 
are to partake of it must necessari- 
ly largely influence the size of the 
share which will ultimately fall to 
each. It is substantially a question 
of food. It is of the utmost conse- 
quence that the true state of the 
facts, the real and most positive 
law of existence, should be thor- 


oughly understood by all. All ani-, 


mals possess a power of multiplica- 
tion which surpasses the power of 
the land to provide food for their 
sustenance. By one force or other, 
their numbers are kept on a level 
with the supply of food. If more 
are born, they perish by the work- 
ing of an inevitable law. Man 
forms no exception to this para- 
mount necessity: human beings can 
be generated in indefinitely larger 
numbers than the land is able to 
support. The wider expansion of 
the population is kept down by a 
power which, if its workings are 
obscure, is nevertheless inexorable. 
Pressure must exist somewhere 
under all possible forms of society, 
which prevents the unlimited multi- 
plication of the race. The opera- 
tion of this law is easily disguised 
by a state of civilisation such as is 
found in England. The relation 
of the inhabitants to the supply of 
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food is obscured in this country by 
the circumstance that a large por- 
tion of the food of its inhabitants is 
derived from foreign lands ; hence 
it is less obvious that the number 
of English men and women alive in 
England is proportionate to the 

wer of the land to maintain them. 
Yet it is not the less real on that ac- 
count. By means of her coal, and 
other resources, England is able 
to produce commodities for which 
other nations will give her food in 
exchange; and, were it not that 
science had so enormously extended 
the facilities for the transport of 
heavy weights, England would have 
seen more clearly than she does 
now the close dependence of the 
numbers of her people on their 
ability to acquire food. On _ the 
other hand, it may he said that 
though the numbers of the popu- 
lation must ultimately be deter- 
mined by the food obtained from 
the land, still, many more human 
beings might be supported in Eng- 
land by a different distribution of 
the food available for sustenance. 
That is so, no doubt. The rich 
consume much more food than is 
necessary, and waste a great deal 
more besides. _It is perfectly true, 
therefore, that a rigid allotment of 
the quantity of food actually raised 
at a given time would provide a 
full sufficiency for many who do 
not, as it is, procure enough, and 
probably also save many from in- 
direct but yet real starvation. But 
even after this operation had been 
completed; the irrepressible law 
would assert its power. These 
well-fed beings must not multiply 
beyond the supply of food, and, if 
that remains stationary, must have 
no more children than would re- 
place the parents, or else a reduction 
of comfort, and in the end death, in 
one form or other, would inevitably 
correct the excess. It cannot be 
otherwise; it is the law of existence 
imposed on all animals. We do 
not say that in such a country as 
England many would literally die 
of hunger, though this happened 
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in the past, and happens in our 
own day, in Ireland, in Orissa, and 
other regions desolated by fam- 
ines: but the deficiency of food 
would generate want of clothing, 
insufficient shelter, fever, and other 
maladies destructive of human life. 
France furnishes a striking illus- 
tration of the working of this law. 
That country has often been quoted 
by Mr. Mill and other political eco- . 
nomists as an example of success- 
ful adaptation of population to 
food. But by what process is this 
achieved? Dr. Barthillon will in- 
form us. In the seven departments 
surrounding Paris, the death-rate 
of infants under one year of age 
amounts to a mortality varying 
from 288 to 378 in 1000. This 
gigantic destruction of human life 
may, no doubt, be partly explained 
by the action of moral causes, but 
these moral causes themselves are 
in no small degree affected by the 
general wellbeing of the people; 
and, in any case, it reveals how 
effectual and how ‘stern is the 
limit imposed on numbers by the 
never-ceasing action of natural law. 
Whatever power aims at dealing 
with the distribution of the pro- 
duce of industry, above all in the 
matter of food—be it the State, or 
Politicians, or Philosophers, or 
Clergy, or Trade-Unions—all alike 
must reckon with this mighty force, 
this supreme law, which declares 
that the undue multiplication of 
human beings will ever be corrected 
by death. : 

The third element of our pro- 
blem is founded on a practical, if 
not conscious, recognition of this 
law. Misery and death are not mere 
avengers of evil. Man’s nature 
has been so constituted by his Crea- 
tor, that the penalty which punishes 
also calls forth the will and the 
effort to arrest the continuance of 
the malady. The desire to better 
himself, to remove what distresses or 
pains, to reach to greater good, to a- 
higher state, is implanted in the 
lowest depths of man’s being. From 
this great central need all civilisa- 
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tion has sprung. Some few popula- 
tions have lived on under such cir- 
cumstances of barbarous existence 
as never to have learned progress, 
and when they have come in con- 
tact with civilisation, to have been 
incapable of assimilating its ele- 
ments, and to have dwindled by 
the side of the superior race. But 
it has been wholly otherwise with 
. the vast majority of mankind. Peo- 
ples have been seen to grow and 
to expand; and this fact by it- 
self incontestably demonstrates that 
they have learned how to deal suc- 
cessfully with the law of popula- 
tion. They have lessened the 
amount of human suffering, and 
by the acquisition of wealth have 
risen to a higher standard of 
life. The methods by which they 
have harmonised numbers with 
food have been various. Sometimes 
the sovereign power has interfered 
in the contraction of marriage; 
sometimes a low morality has sanc- 
tioned the destruction of infants ; 
swarms have’ emigrated and re- 
lieved pressure at home, or else 
energetic and intelligent industry 
has for a while kept the supply of 
food, and the necessaries depend- 
ent on food, on a level with the in- 
habitants of the land. But a prin- 
ciple yet more powerful than all 
these has been incessantly at work, 
and by its beneficent operation has 
effected a still higher harmony be- 
tween numbers and wealth. It is 
summed up in the word civilisa- 
tion. Its dwelling-place is human 
feeling, the habits contracted by 
moral and reasonable beings, the 
tone of mind of the people, their 
ultimate feeling respecting human 
life and the conditions which ren- 
der it worth the having. It creates 
a standard of comfort and enjoy- 
ment, however moderate, which 
comes into direct antagonism with 
the instinct of multiplication as soon 
as civilisation has advanced so far 
as to alopt such a standard, and to 
root it in the feelings of the people. 
The tendency to reproduce encoun- 
ters a very powerful check in the 


thought of the misery which im- 
prudence is sure to entail on par- 
ents and offspring. Thus the men 
reflect before they commit them- 
selves to marriage. It accustoms 
them to think of what the fate of 
their children may be in the fv. 
ture; it inspires the thought in 
the young man to wait till he 
can acquire a cottage, or have per- 
manent employment in a factory, 
or can see his way reasonably 
against a possible descent into 
misery. This power is the result- 
ant of many forces, of moral, so- 
cial, and physical elements combin- 
ed. And precisely as the absence 
of this principle, of this desire to 
secure comforts rendered neces- 
sary by habit, demoralises a man, 
and may bring him and his family 
down to the margin where the 
waves of starvation define the cir- 
cle of existence, so its continued 
presence tends to generate a pro- 
gressive rise in that standard of habit 
which is the direct antagonist of 
excessive reproduction. A people 
which has accustomed itself to live 
on wheaten bread, for instance, 
will check reckless multiplication 
more effectively than one that 
consents to live on potatoes only. 
Not only does it escape the demor- 
alising influence of the long period 
of idleness which the scant tillage 
required for this root imposes on 
those whose sole resource it is; but 
further, also, which is much more 
important yet, it admits of a descent 
to an inferior food before civilisa- 
tion is submerged, and that descent 
calls forth energetic exertion and 
resistance. The desire to save be- 
comes intensified, waste is checked, 
the effort to hold on for better times, 
and not to plunge into immediate 
despair, is called forth into vigor- 
ous activity. The disagreeableness 
of these operations acts power- 
fully on the inclination to marry. 
It is well known that in such a 
country as England, prosperous 
trade multiplies marriages, and 
times of depression are marked by 
a diminution both of marriages and 
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pirths. The desire to regain the 
lost standard of comfort works 
powerfully on every class of the 
eople. ‘The rich apply their wealth 
and their intelligence to mitigate 
the sufferings of their poorer neigh- 
bours; they spend less on direct 
consumption; they are willing to 
apply their wealth to additional 
draining, to agricultural labour, and 
other reproductive works; they 
assist in providing the temporary 
relief of emigration. By these and 
similar efforts the struggle is carried 
on against the depression and its 
causes: population is checked on 
the one side, on the other the store 
of capital is augmented. 

Such are the chief processes by 
which civilisation, when conducted 
on sound and on broad economical 
bases, contends against that law of 
reproduction which, if uncontrol- 
led, is limited by death only. We 
have described them at greater 
length, because, though well known 
to all who have studied this great 
subject, they are still sadly unfa- 
miliar to a large portion of the pub- 
lic, and not least to many of those 
who, by such institutions as Trade- 
Unions, practically deal with the 
problem of the numbers and the 
condition of the people. 

There remains to be mentioned, 
in the fourth place, as a constitu- 
ent element of the problem before 
us, the motives which act on the 
capitalist and the labourer to induce 
them to devote their respective ac- 
tions to the production of wealth. 
The labourer, it is manifest, toils 
simply to support life. Under the 
ordinary circumstances of humanity, 
his power to accumulate capital is 
small—indeed can hardly be said 
to exist. Individuals amongst the 
working classes rise into the class 
of capitalists, but the great bulk of 
the wage-receiving population arg 
content if they can but maintain 
themselves by their daily labour to 
the end of their days. Here the 
instinct of reproduction is strong 
enough to prevent the accumula- 
tion of capital Men who are 
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generally satisfied with their con- 
dition will people up, to use a 
now common expression, to that 
limit. Their standard of life may 
be raised ; but, the standard settled, 
numbers will forbid any important 
acquisition of capital by the gen- 
eral body. At the same time, it 
must be borne in mind that the 
prospect of acquiring large remu- 
neration for labour is a great stim- 
ulant to energy and _ intelligence, 
and that energy and _ intelligence 
play an_ exceedingly prominent 
part in the raising of the standard. 
This consideration is of great mo- 
ment in judging the policy of Trade- 
Unions, as we shall see hereafter. 
On the other hand, the motive 
which determines the accumulation 
of capital is the expectation of an 
adequate reward for the sacrifice 
which it involves. If there is an 
increase of capital—if a larger 
quantity of the wealth of a nation 
is devoted to the promotion of a 
new field of industry—it can come 
only from saving; and to save, 
means not to consume all one’s 
income, in whatever form it may 
be realised, in the way of enjoy- 
ment. An augmentation of capital 
necessarily implies that present 
gratification has been given up for 
the sake of future profit. The 
man who applies a portion of his 
annual wealth to an industrial un- 
dertaking, be it draining, or extra 
manuring, or the opening of a mine, 
or the building of ships and fac- 
tories, gives up the pleasure of 
spending for the sake of acquiring 
greater riches. He will make this 
sacrifice of present pleasure the 
more energetically just in propor- 
tion as the hope of future reward 
holds out brighter expectations. 
This is not a law of political econ- 
omy; it is a principle of human 
nature, of which it is the duty of 
all sound political economy to take 
cognisance. The Highland chief- 
tain of the past felt small inclina- 
tion to devote his means to the 
improved cultivation of his lands. 
The prospect of adequate compen- 
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sation in the accumulation of in- 
creased wealth was too dark under 
the agricultural and social condi- 
tions of his day. He preferred to 
gratify his pride by doling out. a 
scanty subsistence to idle followers 
who camped on the hillside, and 
surrounded his court with the os- 
tentatious display of a vast reti- 
nue of dependants. Again, before 
steam and mechanical science had 
enlarged the power of man to give 
marvellous productiveness to in- 
dustry, in Holland and other coun- 


tries the rate of profit on the em-' 


ployment of capital was so feeble 
‘as greatly to weaken the motive to 
divert wealth from unproductive to 
productive consumption—to make 
men willing to forego present en- 
joyment for the sake of increasing 
their wealth in the future. If no 
skill or effort were able to procure 
more than one per cent. of interest 
on any safe investment—if agricul- 
ture had reached the limit at which 
additional draining or manuring 
yielded no return of importance— 
society would have reached the 
stationary state when men con- 
sume their incomes as they re- 
ceive them, when progress in well- 
being would have come to an end, 
and when industry would be fed 
by no higher motive than the fear 
of decay and starvation. But we 
have only to turn our eyes to a 
thriving colony to see the reverse 
of this picture. There a virgin 
soil yields enormous returns to the 
relatively small labour bestowed on 
tillage; industry meets ample re- 
wards from the abundance of its 
produce; and there every nerve is 
strained to devote every possible 
saving to the clearing of woods, the 
stocking of farms, and the improve- 
ment of roads and rivers. Wealth, 
as rapidly as it is accumulated, is 
applied with eager energy, not to 
luxurious enjoyment, but to capital 
—to the construction of every kind 
of improvement which will secure 
the riches that offer themselves to 
labour. Profits are so high as to 
fill men’s minds with incessant 
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thoughts about building and clear. 
ing and stocking. 

Such are the elements of the 
great economical problem with 
which Trade-Unions profess to 
deal. They stand forth as the ad- 
vocates of one of the parties in 
the joint production of wealth, 
They proclaim that the workman 
requires help for the attainment 
of his right, and that help they 
propose to give him by means of 
combination. Let him not stand 
alone, they say; let him act in 
union with his fellow-workmen, 
and their joint action will secure for 
him his due. Accordingly Trade- 
Unions are associated combina- 
tions, with the requisite organisa- 
tion of government, subordination, 
and money. These organisations 
are constructed for each trade 
separately, but they give great 
facility to many trades to act 
together for a common purpose. 
Moreover, their power, and the 
machinery by which it is worked, 
are not only directed against the 
other sharer in the product of in- 
dustry —the capitalist—but are 
also made to exercise considerable 
pressure on those of their fellow- 
workmen who refuse to join the 
Union. This is the most grave 
feature in this complex machine, 
for it obviously comes in contact 
with the fundamental principle of 
liberty. This pressure frequently 
becomes coercion, carried out not 
unfrequently by conduct which the 
law pronounces to be criminal; and 
it therefore becomes a duty of su- 
preme social amd political import- 
ance to understand clearly the 
spirit and the policy of these asso- 
ciations. 

The ends which | Trade-Unions 
pursue must be divided into two 
classes. First, they seek to obtain 
. the best possible wages at a given 
time and place; and, secondly, 
they have framed a definite policy 
for regulating the economical posi- 
tion of the labouring classes. 

With respect to the first of these 
objects, it cannot be disputed that 
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a single labourer, acting by him- 
self alone, without connection with 
his fellow-workmen, is obviously 
weak in bargaining with an em. 
ployer. The conditions are not 
perfectly equal on both sides. The 
labourer is in danger of destitu- 
tion ; the master may be little, 
probably not at all, injured by his 
refusal to work. Thus stated, the 
question must be decided in favour 
of combination ; the determination 
of the workmen to stand by one an- 
other in obtaining adequate wages 
is unassailable in respect of prin- 
ciple. But then this statement 
does not cover the whole case. Is 
the working man really single and 
unassociated ? Does he stand alone 
face to face with his rich master, 
and has he no support from the 
co-operation of others? No doubt 
a master, or group of masters, may 
perform an act of tyranny on a 
particular man, but such an excep- 
tional case is not the one under 
discussion. We are dealing here 
with an ordinary labourer who 
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they ask for. This practical con- 
nection of the labourers with one 
another is strong enough to raise 
wages : they need no help in their 
bargaining ; when trade is brisk, 
wages rise. This is a truth which 
even the Trade-Unions acknow- 
ledge ; for the account they give of 
their action in this particular of 
the rise and fall of wages is, that 
they are quiet when wages advance, 
but that they resist a fall. The 
sphere of their action, therefore, in 
which they can render assistance 
to the individual labourer by com- 
bination, is reduced to the case of 
trade growing slack, and the mas- 
ters offering diminished wages. 
Here, we admit at once, the con- 
nection of the one workman with 
the other is at an end. The 
master can without loss discharge 
the labourer who holds out for 
the old wages, for the supply of 
labour now exceeds his wants, 
and with hunger staring the la- 
bourer in the face, he knows 
that the second man will accept 


debates with an employer the wages the wages refused by the first. 


he shall receive. Is his an isolated 
bargain, in which the labourer is 
truly and practically alone? Orders 
ave come in to the master, and he 
is in need of men ; he offers a spe- 
cific wage to the workman, and the 
offer is rejected. What must be 
the next step of the master ?—to 
seek out another man, and to re- 
peat the offer. The offer is again 
rejected ; and the question then 
becomes, Is there any connection, 
conscious or unconscious, between 
these two acts, these two refusals 
of the two men? Manifestly there 
is a very real solidarité, an intimate 
and true union between them; and 
that union is their common know- 
ledge of the state of the market, 
their perception of the strength of 
the demand for labour compared 
with its supply. Both the men 
feel it: each knows that the mas- 
ter will not get his work done on 
cheaper terms, and that, as the 
orders must be executed, he will 
perforce accept the rate of wages 


The labourer may thus stand at 
a disadvantage. When trade is 
prosperous the master inevitably 
must concede the rise of wages 
claimed by each man, if that claim 
is founded on a true estimate of 
the demand ; and this information he 
may acquire from the feeling of the 
market. But when the position is 
reversed, he has no means of know- 
ing whether the offer of the master 
is unjust. If it is an unreasonable 
attempt at depression, it cannot be 
denied that the assistance from a 
Union, which enables him to live, 
may furnish him, in concert with 
his brother Unionist, with the 
means of enforcing justice on the 
employer. But the question arises, 
Isa Trade-Union the best machinery 
which can be devised for providing 
material support to workmen for re- 
sisting a fall of wages? And then 
there is the still more important 
question, What means has the Union 
for acquiring the necossary infor- 
mation on which to ground its de- 
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cree as to the wages to be demand- 
ed ? It is always a complicated 
question ; each case and each trade 
has its own specialties. The know- 
ledge must be obtained of a large 
number of facts derived from the 
most various sources, and generally 
most difficult to ascertain and to 
appreciate. What warrant does the 
organisation of a Trade-Union fur- 
nish of the ability to investigate 
the causes and the limits of a retro- 
gression in a trade? nay, what secu- 
rity does it present that, even if it 
possesses the ability, it would also 
have the will to exercise it? The 
evidence before the Royal Commis- 
sion has disclosed the principle on 
which the Unions act. ‘They look 
only at their own interests; they 
take account of nothing else.” Yet 
surely the question at issue must be 
looked at from the master’s point of 
view as well as from the workman’s. 
His position and his education en- 
able him to discover more easily 
and more surely than the labourer 


the causes which have brought 
about the slackness of business, 
the probability of their lasting, and 
the extent to which they may carry 


the contraction of the trade. These 
are essential elements for the for- 
mation of a trustworthy judgment 
on the amount of wages which the 
business can afford. An employer 
who believes that the slackness is 
due to temporary causes, will pause 
before he drives away valuable work- 
men from his factory ; on the other 
hand, if the drooping orders havea 
deeper and more abiding source, a 
prompt recognition of the fact, by a 
corresponding reduction of wages, 
may be the best and kindest intima- 
tion to the labourer to prepare for 
harder times, or, it may be, for a 
change of occupation. It is now 
an admitted truth, that the forestal- 
lers who buy up corn, when a de- 
ficient harvest is ascertained, render 
a most valuable service to the poor, 
by forcing them to economise in 
time. The same principle may ren- 
der equally good service in other 
trades. 
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“Oh,” reply the Trade-Unions 
“these nicer calculations are not our 
province. We adopt more direct 
and more effectual methods. When 
wages sink below what we think 
right, we have recourse to the only 
process which will accurately test 
whether the master is honest and ac- 
curate in his diminution of wages, 
or whether he is seeking to enrich 
himself by defrauding the labourers 
of their due. Inno other way canit 
be ascertained what the real facts 
of the situation are.” In reply to 
this we will not urge that such 
a mode of making the experiment, 
so reckless and so coarse, may often 
plunder an employer of his property, 
in his unwillingness to encounter 
the ruinous loss of a stoppage; we 
will point out rather that a strike 
is an exceedingly costly proceeding ; 
that the organisation which is pre- 
pared in readiness to deliver the 
blow, is extremely expensive ; that 
the wisdom of the policy which de- 
liberately encounters this expense 
depends on the assumption that 
the reduction of wages proposed by 
the masters has no foundation in 
the actual state of the trade. If this 
assumption is erroneous—if the 
business no longer yields the same 
profit, and can be maintained only 
by consenting to sales at a lower 
price—then a strike, with its vast 
cost and protracted suffering, has 
been a wanton and _ self-inflicted 
calamity. The history of strikes 
records endless failures to combat a 
fall of wages, which neither masters 
nor workmen could avert. Intense 
distress has preyed on whole dis- 
tricts, huge bodies of men have 
been fed out of funds destined for 
support in old age and sickness, 
the production of wealth has been 
interrupted, and the means of all 
have been fearfully diminished, and 
yet at last the strike has failed to 
accomplish its object, the workmen 
have been compelled to surrender, 
and ‘the inexorable logic of facts” 
has proclaimed that all this misery 
and this loss were a pure and wali- 
ton waste. 
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The advocates of Trade-Unions, 
Minerefore, are called upon to show 
that the expense incurred in the 
maintenance of the organisation for 
carrying out a strike, and the vast 
loss occasioned by the cessation of 
industry and the support of multi- 
tudes in enforced idleness, are pro- 
fitable investments of the subscrip- 
tions of the Unionists, and are com- 
pensated by adequate advantages 
which atone for the failure which 
often attends their action. The 
funds of the Union have vanished, 
and its members have endured, so 
far as these unsuccessful strikes are 
concerned, a large amount of use- 
less suffering: where is the gain 
which makes up for and justifies 
these sacrifices ? Granted that a suc- 
cession of defeats is not necessarily 
decisive of a campaign; but where 
is the victory that reconciles the 
judgment to the destruction which 
it has cost to attain it? Many 
strikes are successful, is the reply; 
the masters often yield the disput- 
ed point, and the constant fear of 
a strike effectually conquers the 
perpetual impulse of selfishness in 
the masters to appropriate an un- 
just share of the profits of industry 
to the injury of the labourers. We 
hold this answer to be insufficient 
as a justification of the machinery 
of Unions for ascertaining the true 
rate of wages. The unsuccessful 
strikes are too numerous and too 
disastrous to be compensated by 
the pecuniary gain won by the en- 
forcement of the disputed wages. 
There is no reasonable ground for 
the presumption that the difference 
of wages extorted from masters 
bears any proportion to the loss 
caused by the great diminution 
of wealth caused by a strike. The 
waste of the food and clothing of the 
capital supplied by the Union to the 
men on strike, and the non-produc- 
tion of that wealth which a contin- 
uance of work would have created, 
constitute unliquidated items which 
the balance-sheets of Unions do 
not settle. We heartily wish to 
speak with entire fairness on this 
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important point. We are willing to 
admit freely that if the failure of a 
strike shows that the master judges 
more correctly the position of the 
trade than the men, the successful 
strike may demonstrate that the 
masters, in some cases, did not give 
the men their due. We say “in 
some cases ;” because no fair advo- 
cate of Unions would deny that 
not unfrequently when the men 
come off conquerors in the struggle, 
the knowledge of the injury done 
to their mills and factories by the 
cessation of work drives the masters 
into submission to demands which 
cannot be conceded except at the 
sacrifice of profits which are incon- 
testably their own. Some deduc- 
tion—we believe it to be a consi- 
derable one—must be made on the 
score of this motive, from the co- 
gency of the proof that successful 
strikes show that the men were re- 
ceiving inadequate wages. There 
still remains, we are satisfied, an 
immense balance of loss in the cost 
of Unions and their strikes which 
is not compensated on the profit 
side of the account. 

The same consideration furnishes 
the same reply to the alleged effi- 
cacy of the agency of fear. Every 
strike is a proof that the masters 
are pressed with demands which 
they feel to be so unreasonable 
as to necessitate resistance; and 
strikes are more than numerous 
enough to show that, even in the 
opinion of the men themselves, fear 
alone of the losses entailed by a 
strike is not strong enough to com- 
pel their masters to grant the terms 
which the men insist upon as their 
due. The men strike because the 
masters are not sufficiently afraid 
of loss to be willing to grant de- 
mands which they think intoler- 
able. Twelve strikes on an average 
occur each year, we are told by the 
secretary himself, Mr. Applegarth, 
in the case of the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners. 
Twelve times, then, in each year, 
the fear of a strike, in this single 
trade, is not powerful enough to 
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prevent the masters from incurring 
the risks and dangers of resistance. 
And on which side does the proba- 
bility lie of being right as to the 
wages which the business can afford ? 
It is the masters who buy the raw 
material, and who sell the manu- 
factured produce, and consequently 
are acquainted with the true state 
of the market. On the side of the 
labourers there is little more than 
2 dogged determination to fight for 
whatever may be got. “It appears 
in evidence,” says the Report of 
the Royal Commissioners, “that in 
many cases leaders of Unions fail 
to consider whether the circum- 
stances of the trade are such as to 
call for or admit of a rise of wages. 
It is with them rather a question 
of the relative strength of the two 
parties.” It is a contest between 


men who possess information and 
men who possess none; between 
those who can assign a reason for 
their conduct, and those who refuse 
to listen to any reason, but try to 


discover by an appeal to brute force, 
at the cost of much suffering and 
loss to themselves, whether there 
is a reason or not. But, replies Mr. 
Applegarth, at any rate the system 
is successful; ‘our men agitate in 
a very businesslike manner, and 
the result has been that they have 
got their hours reduced and the 
wages increased.” Twelve strikes 
a-year—a strike a-month—do not 
teil of any definite result being 
acquired at all. The battle is ever 
renewed; it cannot be said, then, 
that a very permanent victory is 
won. Wages still alter, and still the 
appeal is not to a study of the con- 
dition of the trade, but to a trial of 
loss and suffering; and it is certain 
that many of these appeals end in 
failure, and the misery endured has 
been wasted without result. The 
incessant recurrence of strikes, by 
itself alone, demonstrates the ca- 
priciousness and recklessness of 
such a method of proceeding. 
And what do these strikes sub- 
stantially impute to the masters? 
An amount of folly, ignorance, and 
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perverseness, inconsistent with ra- 
tional beings. They imply that 
men who are well informed ag to 
the actual position of the business, 
from pure selfishness and avarice, 
refuse to their workmen wages 
which they can afford, and, conse- 
quently, which are due, and prefer 
incessant fighting, with infinite in- 
jury to themselves, to granting those 
reasonable terms which Mr. Appie- 
garth boasts that the Unions ul- 
timately extort. That men who 
form no reasonable estimate of 
what wages ought to be, and whose 
one simple plan is to try by fight- 
ing how much they can get, should 
rush into strikes is intelligible; but 
that men who understand the sit- 
uation, and can compute the cost 
of manufacture and the probable 
price of sale, should conspire to 
withhold what they know to be 
due, and encounter, for the chance 
of securing an unjust profit, twelve 
strikes a-year, is utterly beyond 
comprehension. And then | the 
vastness of the conspiracy’ which 
it. is assumed the masters have 
formed—a permanent conspiracy, 
lasting month after month, year 
after year—not to do what is right, 
and so to defraud their workmen. 
The masters are a class of individ- 
uals placed in every variety of po- 
sition: is it conceivable that all 
should hold out in this nefarious 
plot against the constant loss in- 
flicted by strikes; that none should 
fall away into ways of rectitude; 
none feel, if not the call of human- 
ity, at any rate the promptings of 
self-interest; none prefer the grant- 
ing to the labourers that share of 
the produce which truly belongs to 
them, to the losses and the chances 
of a gamble for unjust gain? 

Still, it may be replied, the mas- 
ters may not be gamblers or con- 
spirators; but they are men; 
it is in human nature that they 
should be slow to raise wages when 
trade is on the rise, and quick to 
reduce when orders are slack and 
prices are giving way. How can 
individual labourers assert their 
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rights against such a tendency? 
What can give the strength which 
they are legitimately entitled to 
but some kind of association with 
each other, so as to secure joint 
action? If the Union is so igno- 
rant of the true rate at which, un- 
der the given circumstances, wages 
should be paid, and its action is 
little better than blind hazard, it 
still remains equally true that the 
labourer, under that ignorance, can 


never know whether the master. 


is not taking an unfair advantage 
of him. There is reason in this 
reply. We do think that the 
workman needs help to obtain an 
equitable bargain. But then this 
does not at once justify Unionism. 
It only raises the question, whether 
those Unions are the best machinery 
that he can employ for this pur- 
pose? But even without any as- 
sistance from combination, he does 
not stand alone and unprotected. 
When trade is brisk he easily per- 
ceives the desire of the masters to 
There is 


procure good workmen. 
no difficulty in his making good his 


claim to better wages. When the 
market assumes a falling aspect, 
the position is still secure. There 
are real guarantees for justice, 
though they may sometimes be 
somewhat slow in their operation. 
If wages fall below the rate which 
the business can really. afford, com- 
petition will certainly spring up 
amongst the masters. Some of 
them will seek to attract the su- 
perior workmen into their service, 
by a rate of wages above the level 
to which the labour-market has 
unduly sunk; and the law of hu- 
man life and human action would 
be violated if a demand existed for 
a commodity at a price higher than 
that assigned to it by an arbitrary 
decree, whether expressed or under- 
stood, and the commodity be unable 
to fetch its real value. Nothing 
but a monopoly, sustained by force, 
could prevent the rise; and mani- 
festly no such monopoly can be 
maintained by masters under the 
free air of competition. An unjust 
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depression cannot last long. The 
waters which have ebbed away too 
fast will be rolled back by a natural 
force. The workman who can fur- 
nish labour of a higher value will 
not be long in recovering his right. 
And if redress is certain—but yet 
that implies a moderate period of de- 
lay—the question resolves itself into 
a comparison between the amount 
of loss occasioned by this delay and 
the amount of the cost involved in 
Trade-Unions and strikes. It seems 
to us inconceivable that any sane 
person should doubt the result of 
the comparison. Trade - Unions, 
tried by the test of the expenditure 
they entail contrasted with the gain 
they accomplish, can receive no 
other judgment than condemnation. 
If no other consideration came to 
their aid beyond the gain of time 
which they occasionally effect in 
establishing the true rate of wages 
in the labour-market, they would 
long ago have ceased to exist. 

There is an additional and peril- 
ous foundation on which Unions 
sustain themselves in the particular 
question which we are now discus- 
sing —the position of the labourer 
in bargaining for the determination 
of the right rate of wages. It is 
one of feeling. The labourers are 
profoundly conscious that they do 
not know whether the masters are 
justified in lowering the rate; dis- 
trust springs up in their inmost 
hearts ; for is it not one of the parties 
to the bargain who settles its terms 
without consultation with the other? 
and is it not in human nature that 
large masses of men, whose fortunes 
are thus affected by the action of a 
few, should resent this uncertainty, 
and feel themselves irresistibly im- 
pelled to seek to learn the true state 
of the. market by actual experi- 
ment? The proof may be rough 
and costly, still it satisfies natural 
feeling; and unless some satisfac- 
tion is given to such a sentiment, 
Unions will be unassailable by law 
or reason. 

Here we encounter an element 
in English trade which has received 
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little, if indeed any, notice from 
political economists, although it 
exercises an enormous influence in 
aiding this painful and injurious 
uncertainty respecting the right rate 
of wages. England manufactures 
for the whole world. Every nation 
is a customer at her shops and 
warehouses. Her goods are bought 


by all countries: she is the shop to- 


which most nations resort for the 
supply of a large portion of their 
wants. As a manufacturer and a 
shopkeeper, England falls under 
the laws which govern every kind 
of business. She depends on the 
power of buying which her custo- 
mers may possess; she shares their 
fortunes. If adversity befall them, 
they buy little of her goods; if 
their means increase, she finds a 
larger and readier sale for her wares. 
Every event which acts upon their 
wealth rebounds upon her trade. 
Thus when civil war consumed the 
capital of America, and her cotton- 
fields ceased to be cultivated, the 
power of America—one of her very 
best customers—to buy in English 
markets was fearfully reduced ; and, 
still worse, the loss of the raw mate- 
rial dealt a calamitous blow to Eng- 
lish trade all over the world. “No 
great war can be carried on without 
affecting the fortunes of the univer- 
sal shopkeeper, for war destroys 
wealth, and with diminished riches 
come diminished purchases of Eng- 
lish merchandise. A bad harvest 
in a distant region may weigh on 
English commerce as heavily as a 
wet autumn at home. The protec- 
tionist tariff of America, that evil 
offspring of the civil strife, tells se- 
verely on English factories; it les- 
sens the production of wealth in 
both countries. There are fewer 
products of industry created, and 
there is less to enjoy on both sides. 
No great act of commercial legisla- 
tion can well be carried out in any 
country without being sensibly felt 
in England, for better or for worse. 
The adoption of free-trade by a dis- 
tant State may stimulate the looms 
of Manchester; the backsliding of 
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a colony into protection may 
stagnation and ruin to Birmingham, 
English trade is essentially trade 
exposed to endless vicissitudes of 
mind, politics, and weather, on 
every part of the globe’s surface, 
England cannot be the workshop of 
all nations without sharing their 
fortunes. 
It is easy to A the direct 
and gigantic influence which the 
peculiarities of this position exer- 
cise over the briskness or flatness 
of English trade, and the wages 
which it can afford to labour. In 
one year large profits and high 
wages may be realized with ease, 
amidst the universal satisfaction of 
the. whole population; in another, 
from causes entirely beyond the 
control of either capitalist or la- 
bourer, factories may be brought to 
working at reduced time, or to 
ceasing at others, and wages may 
go down, to the great distress of in- 
nocent multitudes. But the sting 
of this situation lies in its uncer- 
tainty; and it is hard to overrate 
the mischief which springs from 
this source. No calculation can be 
made with confidence as to the con- 
tinuance of the demand in almost 
any large department of business. 
Fluctuations, the most unforeseen 
and the most violent, may spring 
up without notice in every market. 
The manufacturer who has built a 
new mill may find on its comple- 
tion that demand has slackened, or 
the raw material has become inac- 
cessible, or prices have given way 
below the margin of profit; the 
workman who has fitted out his 
house and married a wife may dis- 
cover that he has involved himself 
in all the consequences of impru- 
dence. Thus a sense of insecurity 
diffuses itself throughout the whole 
community. No one feels safe; 
all are uneasy at what the morrow 
may bring; all look out for some 
protection that shall give stability 
to their fortunes. The absence of 
the means of judging the true na- 
ture of the situation greatly aggra- 
vates its evils. The master counts 
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up his estimate of the causes that 
are at work, and reduces wages ; the 
workman is incapable of ascertain- 
ing whether his estimate is correct 
or hasty, and he looks with pro- 
found distrust on a measure which 
seems to protect the master at his 
own expense. This uncertainty is 
most pernicious in its relation to the 
great problem of adapting the num- 
bers of the population to a high 
standard of comfort. It leaves 
the labourers without data for dis- 
covering what prudence allows or 
forbics. Official documents disclose 
to us the rapid increase of marriages 
which follow high prices and high 
wages; but what if this impulse 
upwards is only the prelude of 
collapse ? 

This movable and undulating -sur- 
face, this undulating field of Eng- 
lish industry, constitutes the foun- 
dation on which Trade-Unions are 
constructed. It is the unsteadi- 
ness of the markets, involving a 


perpetual sliding-scale for wages, 


which above every other cause 
gives a reason for existence to 
Unions, which makes them seem 
natural, and invests them with a 
hold on public sympathy. This 
is the cause which creates the ap- 
pearance of a necessity for bargain- 
ing, which places employer and 
labourer face to face as antagon- 
ist in a contest in which it is 
impossible to say what right is, 
and, consequently, which excites 
the feeling that the man who has 
hunger in his immediate view is not 
evenly matched with his opponent. 
It is not so with trades in which 
there is a comparative steadiness of 
demand and prices, There are no 
Unions for agricultural labourers ; 
no effort, we believe, has been made 
to form any; and yet agricultural 
wages have surely and permanently 
risen. We are assured by Mr. Hope 
that the rise in Scotland amounts 
to 40 or 50 per cent. in recent years. 
The climate of England, it is true, 
is uncertain, and the harvests are 
unequal; yet they are true to a 
general average, which admits of 
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being reckoned on with confidence. 
As a fact, therefore, in this field of 
labour, population has been able so 
to adjust itself to the demand for 
labour as to render a permanent 
improvement of wages possible. 

We grant, then, that this uncer- 
tainty of English trade, this obscur- 
ity which necessarily arises from 
the multitude of countries and 
of varying commercial situations 
which it covers, furnishes a justifi- 
cation for bargaining. There can- 
not always be clear proof that a 
reduction of wages proclaimed by 
masters is based on a trustworthy 
knowledge of the real condition 
of the trade. Some assistance is 
required by the working classes ; 
but then the question recurs, Is a 
Trade-Union the machinery best 
adapted to furnish the help re- 
quired? It seems to us that this 
very uncertainty which we have 
described supplies a strong argu- 
ment against the employment of 
such an organisation. The leaders 
of a Union, who direct its move- 
ments, know still less than the 
masters what are the causes weigh- 
ing on the prosperity of the trade ; 
they can furnish no security for 
the bargain being intelligently and 
reasonably conducted. A trial of 
strength, experiment by striking, 
is the only method with which they 
are acquainted. No one can dis- 
pute the excessive expensiveness of 
such a mode of proceeding. It is 
not too much to say that the labour- 
ers lose more than they gain by its 
adoption. Then, again, it is a 
capital point in this great matter 
that the machinery of Trade-Unions 
puts vast power in the hands of 
leaders, who are obviously exposed 
to severe temptation to direct it to 
other purposes than mere bargain- 
ing. And we address this very 
important remark, not to the gen- 
eral public, but to the working men 
themselves. If the funds of the 
Union are raised and applied to any 
other end than the enforcement of 
legitimate wages by bargaining, it 
is their money which is lost, it is 
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they who are the sufferers, it is 
their wives and their children who 
have to endure the misery. The 
combativeness which refuses to sub- 
mit to a diminution of reward 
which is not seen to be inevitable 
is very natural and very intelligible ; 
but it is not the less on that account 
a ruinous folly if it has no founda- 
tion of reason. The leaders possess 
the enjoyment of power; their gain 
is clear and assured ; and they make 
no corresponding stake which can 
be forfeited on failure. It behoves 
the labourers who may be victims, 
and who certainly make the sacri- 
fice, to consider whether they 
may not test the fairness of the 
wages offered to the workers by 
some process that shall be at once 
cheap and rational. The courts of 
arbitration, which have been tried 
with success in the Potteries, at 
Nottingham and elsewhere, offer 
the precise solution of the problem 
which is to be desired. They are 
effective if honestly carried out, and 
they cost nothing. Composed of 
masters and workmen in equal num- 
bers, they furnish an opportunity 
for discussing on equal terms a pro- 
blem of which neither party in 
general possesses all the elements. 
The noble manner in which Lanca- 
shire bore the sufferings caused by 
the cotton famine is a striking proof 
of the grand spirit in which Eng- 
land’s workmen can bear ills which 
their reason has taught them to be 
unavoidable. Courts of arbitration 
are peculiarly adapted to convince 
the labourers of the real truth 
of the situation; and this common 
knowledge of the facts by both 
parties is the only solid and trust- 
worthy guarantee for harmony and 
peace. Irresponsible leaders of a 
vast organisation, disposing of large 
funds, and enjoying the pleasures 
of authority and command, are very 
different persons from representa- 
tives chosen simply to confer. Rea- 
sonable conduct may be expected 
of the one, the ways of force 
are natural to the other. But 
for the successful working of such 
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courts, two conditions are indis- 
pensable. The whole trade, mas- 
ters and workmen alike, must be 
thoroughly imbued with a fair and 
equitable spirit; and, secondly, the 
labourers must have imbued them- 
selves with the great economical 
truth, that it is not within the 
compass of their power to fix an 
arbitrary rate of wages—to procure 
at pleasure, under the fluctuatin 
circumstances of English trade, “a 
fair day’s wages for a fair day’s 
work.” When prices have given 
way, or demand is slack, or raw 
materials have become scarce and 
more difficult to obtain, to insist 
on a particular rate of wages as the 
natural due of the workman, is 
simply to eat up the capital and 
fortunes of the master. No _bar- 
gaining can avert the inevitable re- 
moval of his wealth from industry 
by the capitalist, and the conse- 
quent ruin of the workman. He 
will not receive the wages that he 
desires ; for wealth will cease to be 
produced, and there will be no 
fund from which he can procure 
them. 

But, reply Trade-Unions, we do 
not stand solely on the need which 
the workmen have for help in bar- 
gaining for wages with their mas- 
ters; we admit that the problem is 
complex, and must be met by the 
application of wider principles. We 
take up economical ground, we 
assert economical doctrine, and our 
institutions carry out economical 
principles by rules which aim at 
the permanent improvement of the 
condition of the working classes. 
This language brings us to the 
second division of our subject. 
In our first we have laid before our 
readers the general principles of the 
relation which wages bear to capi- 
tal; we have stated the fundamen- 
tal laws which govern this relation. 
We have shown that there are forces 
at work which require controlling, 
natural powers which must be reg- 
ulated by knowledge, intelligence, 
and self-denial. In this great and 
universal struggle, the methods by 
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which the combat must be carried 
on are very diverse; and it is of 
the utmost importance that those 
only should be employed which 
will bear the scrutiny of sound and 
severe science. The Trade-Unions 
profess to stand upon economi- 
cal science: they allege that they 
aim at right ends, and that they 
seek to accomplish them by pro- 
cesses which good political econo- 
my will ratify as legitimate and 
efficient. They have adopted rules 


for the regulation of the numbers 
of apprentices, for the use of ma- 
chinery, for the controlling indi- 
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vidual exertion, and the subordi- 
nating it to a general law. They 
thus interfere with the personal 
liberty of the workman, and they 
contend that the welfare of the 
whole class is promoted by the in- 
terference. We propose, on a fu- 
ture occasion, to test the correct- 
ness and policy of these doctrines 
and proceedings by the standard 
of political economy. None are 
more deeply concerned to know 
than the working classes them- 
selves whether they are sustained 
or condemned by the - impartial 
judgment of science. 
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THERE was once upon a time 
a certain philosopher who, by the 
mere exercise of his will, could die 
whenever he pleased; could put 
himself into a state of trance, dur- 
ing which his soul, like all living 
souls, retained his own individual- 
ity, but wandered at large into in- 
finite space and infinite time, where 
there are no special conditions of 
life and energy; where there are 
no parts or atoms, but all things 
are merged in one vast whole. We 
realise much the same kind of sen- 
sation whenever we enter the great 
city of all great cities. 

In every other place we live. 
Every other spot of earth has an 
individuality of its own; and when 
we are in any other spot than this, 
we also have ours, consciously felt 
by ourselves and recognised by 
those about us. Every other place 
is a place of traffic, of pleasure, of 
history, of study, of torpor, or of 
some one of a hundred other things, 
as the case may be; and every in- 
habitant of it is more or less 
in keeping with its characteristic 
quality in an understood and ap- 
preciated degree—in a word, can 
feel himself, and feel and be felt 
by others so as to have a se- 


parate existence from the mass. 
But London has, of all places in 
the world, the power of absorbing 
existences, and of merging them in 
its own. It is more a city of plea- 
sure even than Paris; more of 
traffic than New York; more of 
history than Rome; more of study 
than Oxford; more of torpor than 
Denethorp. And it is all this, and 
the opposite to all this, and a great 
deal else besides, at one and the 
same time. No one can possibly 
feel his own individual existence. 
On entering the universal city he 
is lost in the whole, like a rain- 
drop in the sea; like the soul of 
Hermotimus in the soul of the uni- 
verse itself. 

Doubtless it is a glorious sensa- 
tion, even though it may consider- 
ably diminish our self-conceit, to 
quit the small for the great; to 
exchange our own narrow bodies 
for the vast body of humanity 
itself. But it is not quite so glo- 
rious a sensation when this vast 
body, as multiform in its aspects as 
Proteus himself, chooses to assume 
to us its most evil guise; when it 
wears the aspect of infinite hunger 
and of infinite cold. Then a man 
would fain still farther imitate the 
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philosopher in question by recover- 
ing once more his separate, his in- 
dividual life, however narrow and 
confined it might be, and however 
miserable ; for it is better to feel, 
if starve one must, that one at least 
starves as a man, and not as a mere 
atom of a vast starving machine. 
It need scarcely be said that Félix 
was not among those to whom a 
return to his old life was possible. 
He had chosen to follow his fate to 
London; and now he must drain 
' whatever cup he might find there, 
whether of gold or of gall, and whe- 
ther he chose or no. 

Certainly luck had so far been 
against him; for his present posi- 
tion could not be called altogether 
the result of imprudence. Had 


the theatre not been burned, he 
with his few wants and solitary 
manner of existence could have 
lived on as well, in a pecuniary 
sense, as he had lived in Paris, 
and have dreamed of future fame 
and thought of Angélique as well 


here as there. As time went on, 
too, his position would doubt- 
less have improved, for he was 
really a skilful and promising mu- 
sician ; and if merit seldom ‘“ suc- 
ceeds” by its own force, it seldom 
altogether fails. But now he was, 
by the destruction of the house at 
which he was engaged, entirely 
thrown out of work; for engage- 
ments are by no means so plentiful 
as those who require them—at least 
they were not! so in those days, 
whatever the case may be now. 
Besides, he had ‘of course long since 
spent the small sum of money that 
he had brought with him from 
Paris. He had saved nothing; he 
had lost his violin; and he had 
made no friends who could be of 
any assistance to him. 

Of course there were many others 
worse off than he. He was not 
burdened with a wife and a dozen 
children; he was not in feeble 
health; he was not seventy years 
old. Surely, he thought to himself 
that night, as hundreds and thou- 
sands of young, healthy, and un- 
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burdened men have thought before 
him, there must be some way of 
getting a living, even if in order to 
do so he should have to desert his 
profession for a while; and before 
he fell asleep, as he did, and sound- 
ly, he had come to grieve for his 
violin, not as for a good instru- 
ment, but as for a dear friend ; for 
its own sake, that is, far more than 
for the daily bread which it repre- 
sented. None but the artist can 
tell how dear to the heart that 
mysterious thing called a musical 
instrument may be which use and 
association have endowed with what 
seems like sympathetic life; with a 
soul made up of all the fancies and 
all the passions and all the thoughts 
with which its strings have trem- 
bled since it first was made to 
speak. But there is consolation 
in thinking that a not inglorious 
death has saved what we love from 
danger of desecration: whatever 
might prove to be the fate of the 
master, the soul which his hands 
had made was safe among the stars. 
And, now that he was put to it, and 
with this thought for a consolation, 
after all, he came to think also, 
there are many worse hindrances 
in the way of winning the world’s 
battle than that of having nothing 
to lose. Must not the man iney- 
itably conquer who has to choose 
between victory and death? With 
Angélique true to him, what would 
he not do? Love and the instinct 
of self-preservation—the poetry and. 
the prose of life—came to his aid, 
and filled him with the full courage 
which is the last thing that a man 
should lose. Nor did the morning 
bring about a reaction. 

But, alas! courage, youth, health, 
and independence are not talismans. 
Even they, united, cannot without 
external aid obtain employment at 
a day’s notice ; nor, very often, fora 
greatmany days. And then Félix had 
disadvantages. He could scarcely 
speak English, and he had lost the 
only instrument that he knew how 
to handle. And so, after three or 
four days of ineffectual search and 
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exertion, he began to feel his courage 
ooze away with his physical strength. 
Love and fame, indeed! He was 
fast reaching a condition in which 
he would forfeit the highest throne 
in the palace of art, and Angélique 
to boot, for bread, and yet be nei- 
ther the worse artist nor the worse 
lover. ‘‘ Omnia vineit amor,” say 
the poets; but they are wrong, as 
those who have known what the 
word hunger really means know 
well. Omnia vincit fames, they 
should say; only it would not be 
pretty—and, besides, it would. not 
scan. 

After all, to say this is not to 
prove so guilty of treason to ro- 
mance as might at first be thought. 
In these days Love has ceased to 
hold a monopoly of romantic mate- 
rial. Poverty competes with it on 
terms which, to say the least of it, 
are fully equal; even as the story 
which the winter forest has to tell, 
which brings no tears indeed, but 
fills the heart with barren deso- 
lation, is to the full as effective 
as the song of a spring flower. 
Hunger, as the handmaid of po- 
verty, has a romance of its own— 
and a terrible one too. 

There is a well-known natural 
impulse that leads men to the 
scenes of their great disasters as 
well as to those of their great 
crimes. Thus it happened that 
after having spent the greater part 
of the next day in aimlessly wan- 
dering about the streets, Félix, to- 
wards evening, found himself once 
more in front of the débris of the 
theatre. Nor did he find himself 
there alone; for the impulse that 
had brought him thither had 
brought many of his companions 
in misfortune to the same spot. He 
conversed with several of them, and 
more than once had occasion to re- 
gret on their account—though not, 
as yet, fora moment on his own— 
that he had refused the charity that 
had been offered to him last night. 
The very few shillings that he had 
still about him were very soon his 
own no more; and he began to long 
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for the purse that he had scorned. 
While talking with one of the most 
unfortunate of the victims of the 
fire, and thinking this very thought, 
he felt a slap upon his shoulder; 
and on looking round suddenly 
and rather angrily, saw the easily- 
remembered form of Barton him- 
self, as fresh from his hearth-rug 
as a child from its cradle. 

“Why, man alive!” said the lat- 
ter, “‘do you mean to say you've 
been standing on this very spot 
ever since yesterday ?” 

Félix, wholly unversed in English 
types, and remembering the inci- 
dent of the purse, not unnaturally 
took Barton for some eccentric mil- 
lionaire. It is true that the man 
was shabby in appearance; but 
then there is nothing incompatible 
in general seediness with million- 
airism—rather the other way. If 
a man is particularly well dressed, 
it is far more likely that he carries 
his capital upon his back than when, 
by carelessness about dress, he im- 
plies that he has no need to culti- 
vate personal appearance. So he 
made him a polite answer, and, in 
the course of a conversation that 
followed, took occasion to explain 
to him the case of his companion. 
In a trice, Barton’s hand was in his 
porns which, it will be remem- 

ered, contained just ten guineas 
besides the contents of Mark War- 
den’s purse. In another second it 
was as empty as when he left Shoe 
Lane. The unfortunate  scene- 
shifter stared at the gift, as well he 
might; but, not having the same 
scruples as Félix, did not for a 
moment refuse it. He was about 
to express his gratitude, when Bar- 
ton interrupted him. 

“Damn you!” he said, fiercely, “ if 
you say a word [’ll pitch you among 
the bricks. Come,’ he said to 
Félix—‘“‘come and pn. That 
infernal prig Warden made me mix 


my liquors last night. A bad habit, 
that; it makes one so dry in the 
morning. What shall it be? The 


customary small beer? Or what 
do you favour on such occasions ? 
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I myself always take a hair of the 
dog.” So saying he took Félix by 
the arm, and led him to a bar 
close by, to which the fire had 
brought a considerable increase of 
custom. 

Barton asked for brandy, and 
made his companion have some 
also, whether he would orno, Then 
he had some more. Then he en- 
tered into general conversation with 
the other customers, and treated 
them liberally, never forgetting 
himself. At last he put his hand 
into his pocket in order to pay. 

“ By the daughters of Danaus!” he 
said to Félix, ‘cleaned out again! 
Just lend me half-a-crown, will you!” 

Félix felt in his, also; but he 
knew beforehand that the search 
would be vain, and so it proved. 

“No good, is it? Never mind. 
Just step outside; and, when you 
see me come out, doasI do. Tom 
—another go.” 

The barman turned to execute 
the order; and scarcely had Félix 
passed the door when Barton dashed 
out at full speed, calling to him to 
follow. He did so mechanically, 
until his new friend, having dodged 
round several corners, suddenly 
stopped, and broke into a boister- 
ous laugh. 

“Give me your hand,” he said; 
‘‘we’re brothers, though you are a 
Frenchman. I always swear bro- 
therhood with a man whose pockets 
are empty. Bad policy, no doubt ; 
but I never knew a good fellow 
yet who hadn’t empty pockets, or a 
man with empty pockets who wasn’t 
a good fellow, in one way or another. 
I think we gave them a good view 
of our heels just now. Well, well 
—it won’t hurt them for once; I’ve 
paid them many a long score in my 
time. But I say, old fellow, I am 
positively cleaned out. My name’s 
Barton—called Dick Barton by his 
few friends, and something else 
Barton, which I won’t tell you, by 
his many enemies—of whom some 
say he is himself the worst. But 
that’s neither here nor there. 
What's yours ?” 
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“ Félix Créville.” 

“ All right. I like to know what 
a man likes to be called. For the 
rest, the fewer questions one asks 
any man the better. Where shall 
we go now? I feel prodigiously 
inclined for a steak; but my credit’s 
run dry just now. How are you 
off for that useful commodity ?” 

It was lucky for Félix that he 
was quick at guessing, for Barton’s 
English was not well. suited to un- 
practised foreign ears. “I know 
no place,” he answered. 

“T thought every fiddler got tick 
as a matter of course—as drunk as 
a fiddler, you know, all over the 
world; that’s because a fiddler can 
get his liquor for a tune, and can 
drink all day long if he likes for 
nothing. But, as you don’t know 
any place, we must use our wits, 
that’s all. One can’t stand here for 
ever. Talking of standing, a good 
thought! Let’s take to the road.” 

“To the road?’ asked Félix, 
puzzled. 

“Yes; ery ‘Stand and deliver!’ 
—gentlemen in distress, you know 
—ha, ha, ha! Claude Duval was 
your countryman, wasn’t he? Any 
way, Turpin was mine—and a name- 
sake too, by the way. Which shall 
it be—Hounslow or the Scrubbs? 
Any way we shall be safe, whichever 
way weo. ‘ Cuntabit vacuus coram 
latrone viator.’” 

Certainly if Félix had at first 
fancied that he had found a million- 
aire, he was sufficiently undeceived. 
But his heart also was apt to warm 
to an empty pocket; it certainly 
warmed towards one who had 
shown himself so free-handed when 
his pocket had been full. 

“T am myself without a sou— 
without a penny,” he said, “and 
I do not know how to get one. 
And I must leave my lodging; my’ 
landlady will need to be paid. But 
I have yet a piece of bread in the 
cupboard, and perhaps part of a 
sausage——” 

“Well, you are a good fellow, 
though you do call yourself a gen- 
tleman! I consent. Ill eat half 
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your bread and a quarter of your 
sausage; for needs must when the 
devil drives. And then, why, we'll 
go forth and conquer or die, like 
brothers in arms. What else have 
you got besides the bread and sau- 
sage?” 

“Nothing.” 

“T don’t mean to eat, you know. 
Awatch, for instance ?” 

“No.” 

“Nor L. 

“Hie.” 

“Nor I. 


Furniture ?” 


Books? No? Nor I, 


bar my old Horace—but that’s to be 
buried with me. But, damn it, man, 
you must have something. Every- 
How many 


body has something. 
shirts have you?” 

Félix stared considerably, and 
coloured also—for his wardrobe was 
by no means extensive. ‘How 
many shirts?” he repeated. 

“Yes, how many shirts—more 
than one, I mean? Two?” : 

“T have two.” 

“ Bene! One more than I have. 
Good condition ?” 

“Nearly new.” 

“Then, Optime! My one is not 
by any manner of means. What 
else have you?” 

“Some music 

“Not worth a straw.” 

“ A hat a 

“Not worth two straws.’ 
never are. Well?” 

“A valise i 

“That'll do!” 

“ And that’s all.” 

“And your violin? Ah, I for- 
got. That fire last night was like 
Mantua—nimium vicinia Cremone. 
All right. One valise, one shirt— 
that'll serve for to-day, with strict 
management ; and hang to-morrow ! 
Where do you live ?” 

The question was a breach of the 
etiquette that considerately treats 
as a sacred mystery the dwelling- 
place of a man who has confessed 
himself to be without what is even 
more necessary than a dwelling- 
place. But Félix answered it. 

“Come, then. Let us first con- 
sume the bread and sausage. What 


” 


Hats 
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luxury! to keep two whole shirts 
all at once. Lead on. I am 
devilishly ready for that bread and 
sausage. Well, well, such is life; 
grilled bones and port last night, 
to-day a mouthful of sausage and 
—porter. Positive yesterday, com- 
parative to-day, perhaps to-morrow 
superlative—who' knows? Any 
way, I suppose that at least the 
comparative goes, as you say in 
France, song dire?” 

“T am afraid it does not, though. 
I have shown you the limit of my 
hospitality.” 

“Then a mouthful of sausage 
and thirst. For your noblest ele- 
ment, as some philosophic ass 
called it, I have a certain dislike 
that I cannot overcome ; or rather, 
I have such reverence for it that I 
would put it to no such profane 
use as that of drinking. I shall die, 
sir, as my grandfather before me.” 

** And how was that?” 

“Sir, my grandfather was an 
honest north-country farmer, who 
entertained that reverence for water 
which I inherit. I may say, in 
passing, that I inherit nothing else, 
except the name of Barton. He 
was a fine old fellow. I was not 
born in Lilliput, as you see; but 
he would have beaten me by a head 
and neck. One evening, after mar- 
ket-day, he was thrown, or possibly 
he fell without being thrown, from 
his horse upon the road, face 
downward. He was perfectly con- 
scious, however, mol found that 
his face had fallen upon a rut, in 
which lay two tablespoonfuls of 
yesterday’s rain—just enough, in 
fact, and no more, to cover his lips 
and his nostrils. Sir, in order to 
breathe as freely as you or I, he had 
only to suck up that water and 
swallow it—it would not have been 
more than half a mouthful. But 
no. ‘Not a drop of water have I 
drunk these sixty years,’ he says to 
himself, ‘and I won’t bring shame 
on my grey hairs by beginning 
now.’ Sir, the consequence was 
that he was literally drowned in 
those two tablespoonfuls of water, 
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a martyr to principle. I hope I 
shall not choke myself with your 
sausage; but if I do, may I not 
prove unworthy of my descent from 
my great ancestor. And so—but 
here we are.” 

After having disposed of the con- 
tents of the cupboard, Barton took 
the valise and the shirt to the 
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nearest pawnbroker’s. Presently he 
returned, threw down a shilling or 
two upon the table, and then, by 
their side, set two bottles of brand 
that he had procured with the re. 
mainder of the few shillings that he 
had raised. 

“ And now,” he said, “ we'll make ° 
a night of it!” 


CHAPTER V. 


It was in company with this 
strange specimen of a tribe of 
Bohemia with which Parisian ex- 
perience had not brought him in 
contact, that Félix was introduced 
to those extreme depths to which 
allusion was made in the last chap- 
ter. That men do somehow man- 
age to exist in those depths without 
actually drowning is certain; but 
how they do it is a mystery even to 
themselves. At one time they only 
had one coat between them, so that 
when one had occasion to go out, 
the other had to stay at home. For 
income, Félix managed to earn a 
few shillings from time to time 
by copying music, and Barton dis- 
played great genius in the borrowing 
of half-crowns ; but then the latter 
were generally absorbed by brandy 
before they reached the common 
purse. At last even this unsatis- 
factory method of supply came to 
an end; for the world will not 
keep on lending half-crowns for 
ever. The most intimate friend- 
ship will not stand it; and Barton 
was not a man who made intimate 
friends. And then the brandy be- 
gan torun dry also; and then Bar- 
ton, having slept through three 
miserable days, without eating or 
speaking, woke up, and said 

“T say, old fellow, this will never 
do. Ive stayed with you because 
I liked you, and because you offered 
to share your last bite with me, and 
because I thought I could help you 
up again; and here have I been 
knocking under to this damned 
liquor, as usual. It won’t do, and 
shan’t. You're a damned good 


fellow, and [’'m a beast—that’s the 
fact. So I’ve been thinking what 
could be done. I thought I might 
go back to Cambridge, and take 
pupils—I don’t suppose they've 
forgotten my iambics there yet, 
But then I know I should infallibly 
come to grief there again, just as I 
did before; and, upon wy soul! I 
don’t think I could stand the place 
now, any more than the place could 
stand me then. So then I thought 
of literature. I’ve done a little in 
that line already; and I know I 
could do well enough if I could 
only stick to work. So let me haye 
the coat this morning, old fellow. 
Tll go and call upon a man I know 
at the ‘Trumpet,’ and one or two 
places. I must get hold of a nip of 
brandy somehow, just to screw me 
up to my day’s work, or else I 
shouldn’t be able to say a word to 
any one; but, bar that, I swear I 
won’t touch a drop for another three 
days—unless it’s absolutely neces- 
sary, as it is now.” 

In this way did he talk when he 
was sober. But as soon as he did 
get some work from the ‘Trumpet,’ 
and had been paid for it, not an- 
other stroke of work would he do 
till the coin was spent, and he had 
slept himself sober again. 

But editors and publishers, used 
as they were to this kind of thing 
in the good old Grub Street days, 
still could not be expected to stand 
it any more than other employers of 
labour when it prevented the labour 
being done. Barton’s work was 
admirable, and even excellent; but 
he soon began to find that less and 
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less was required of him, until at 
last he found himself once more on 
his last legs, and once more with 
nothing to drink. 

Félix meanwhile toiled like a 
slave, and sought for toil like a free 
man. But though the want of 
energy and self-command, which in 
Barton amounted almost to a dis- 
ease for which he could not be held 
responsible, are doomed to fail, it 
does not follow that sobriety and 
industry, and willingness both to 
find work and to do it, are doomed 
to succeed. Félix was overwhelmed 
by the destiny that had mated him 
with such acompanion. Why, then, 
in the name of that destiny, did he 
not free himself from the burden of 
one who had no claim upon him, 
any more than he upon Barton? 
They were a strange pair to find 
themselves in this situation to- 
gether. It is true that both were 
Bohemians—but this was the only 
similarity ; and Bohemianism is not 
a quality that makes all who pro- 
fess it necessarily brothers. And 
yet these two, diametrically oppo- 
site as were their characters and 
circumstances, in all respects save 
one, had now been living together 
for weeks as though they had been 
far more than brothers—that is to 
say, as though they had been friends. 
At first, no doubt, Félix had been 
to a certain extent passive in the 
matter, and had rather submitted 
to than sought the companionship 
of a man whom he could not in the 
least understand. It was not likely 
that the French musician, who 
knew nothing of the world save its 
artistic side, and that in an un- 
English fashion, could comprehend, 
far less appreciate, one to whom 
the artistic side of the world was 
wholly non-existent; who classed 
all musicians under the generic 
title, which he always used con- 
temptuously, of “‘ Fiddlers ;’’ whose 
whole soul seemed to be absorbed 
in Greek, of which his companion 
had no knowledge—and in getting 
brutally drunk, with which he had 
no sympathy. Still he not only 


endured his comradeship, but could 
not help feeling a sort of real affec- 
tion for the comrade in his difficul- 
ties whom chance had given him. 
Besides, every man has his follies ; 
and Félix, most assuredly, had great 
ones. For instance, he knew per- 
fectly well that, had Dick Barton 
actually been the millionaire for 
whom he had at first taken him, as 
many of the million pounds as he 
pleased would have been his own; 
and that the same would have been 
the case had it been a question of 
sharing, not a million pounds, but 
two farthings. So he committed 
the folly of taking the will for the 
deed. Again, it was part of his 
Bohemian gospel that a man is 
quite justified in turning his back 
upon a prosperous friend, but that 
to desert even a chance comrade 
when he is down in the world is as 
base a thing as a man can well do. 
So he committed the wild folly of 
standing by Dick Barton, as he felt 
sure that Dick Barton stood by him 
in point of goodwill. -And so it 
was that he had, in effect, to strive 
his best to make work, which was 
insufficient to support one, support 
two—if, indeed, Barton can be held 
to count for no more than one. As 
for Barton’s motives, who can or 
need ascribe motives good or bad 
to sucha man? And, after all, far 
stranger relations between men 
spring up than this—not, perhaps, 
in respectable society, where they 
associate according to form and 
rule, but certainly in that vague 
and ill-defined outside world in 
which they go against form and rule 
by preference. 

But still, bravely as Félix toiled, 
and bravely as Barton talked of 
toiling, it was not long before the 
two friends fell into so deplorable 
a condition, that a day or two at 
most must inevitably see them 
numbered among the lodgers of the 
hotel a la belle étoile. 

“T say, old fellow, this will never 
do,” said Barton once more, as he 
instinctively reached out his hand 
to where the bottle of brandy ought 
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—or rather ought not—to have 
been. 

Félix looked up from his copying. 
Assuredly no one could have recog- 
nized in the worn face, with its pale 
colour, sunken cheeks, and dim 
eyes, the development either of the 
peasant of the Jura or of the 
Parisian art-student. His coming 
to London had proved a_ wild- 
goose chase indeed, and something 
worse. 

“The London press is in the 
hands of idiots,” Barton went on. 
“T could conduct it all single- 
handed ten times as well as it is 
conducted now; and they know it. 
And yet they won’t throw me 
enough work to keep body and soul 
together. The fact is, I’m too good 
for them. I should rout out their 
. damned cliques, and frighten the 
fools out of whatever they have in 
the place of their wits. The fact is, 


aman should never be quite so clever 
as his employers, and I’m a long 
stretch cleverer than mine. Upon 
my soul, I think I shall enlist; and 


if I get run through or knocked on 
the head by one of your damned 
Frenchmen—why, so much _ the 
better for Dick Barton. ‘Here lies 
Dick Barton, who never did any- 
thing because he did everything 
too well—Nepioi, oude isasin hoso 
pleon hemisu pantos ;’ that'll do for 
an epitaph. By the way, I’ve got 
to go to the theatre to-night.” 

“The theatre ?” 

“Yes—for the Trumpet. ‘To 
such base uses may we come at 
last!’ I, who have criticised Sopho- 
cles, am now to criticise Jones!” 

‘* What is the play ?” 

‘Hell knows. Something musi- 
cal—that’s all I know. But I’ve 
got the bill somewhere.” 

‘“* Musical—and they send you ?” 

“That’s the very reason, I sup- 
pose. If it had been a new edition 
of Sophocles they’d have sent it to 
you. But, after all, what does it 
matter? A tune’s a tune, and a 
song’s a song, I suppose.” 

“Not quite, I should say.” 

** Well, I confess I never saw any 
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difference between one tune and 
another. But it can only be asseg 
that read musical criticisms; and 
it’s easy enough to tickle their long 
ears somehow, so that they mayn’t 
find out one’s ignorance. That's 
my whole theory of the matter.” 

‘“‘ And a very detestable one too,” 

“Not at all. Cast not your pearls 
before swine, as somebody or other 
says somewhere. But it’s time I 
was off. Where’s the coat?—oh, 
blast it!” 

No wonder that he began to 
swear, for the coat, which had once 
been the undivided property of 
Félix, required the most tender and 
delicate handling to adapt itself to 
the big frame of Barton; and now, 
with a sudden cry, as it were, it 
split from tail to collar, and became 
an undivided coat, in any sense, no 
more. 

Barton first looked ruefully at 
the result of his attempt, and then 
burst into a loud laugh. The mis- 
fortune was serious, but was not, 
at the same time, without its comic 
element. 

“There!” he went on; ‘what 
in the devil’s name is to be done 
now? One ‘can’t get mine out of 
pawn to night, that’s certain—nor 
to-morrow, unless I write this re- 
view. I know — give me one of 
those pens, and a scrap of your 
paper. The music-paper will do— 
itll look all the better. I'll give 
you another lesson in the art of 
criticism.” 

He placed the play-bill before 
him and began to write with his 
usual rapidity. 

“There,” he said at the end of 
about half an hour, during which 
Félix had been wearily proceeding 
with his copying—‘ There, I think 
that'll do for the swine. Just see 
that I haven’t made any technical 
blunders, or called anything by a 
wrong name.” 

So Félix read, “ ‘——Theatre. 
Last night this house re-opened 
under the able and enterprising 
management of Mr. Green——’” 

“A manager is always able and 
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enterprising,” interrupted Barton, 
“just as a critic is always able and 
impartial. That's only common 
form business. Go on.” 

“For performances in which the 
highest class of music is to holda 
distinguished place.’ ” 

“That’s a quotation from the bill. 
Go on.” 

“¢With this view we are glad to 
find that he has engaged the ser- 
vices of that eminent Parisian com- 
poser, Monsieur Louis Prosper’— 
Grand Dieu! Prosper! Est-il pos- 
sible?” And Félix leaped sud- 
denly from his seat. 

“Why, what’s wrong?” asked 

“Tt’s all out of the bill, 


On the contrary it 
Here—give me the 
it together anyhow 


“Wrong ? 
is all right! 
coat—fasten 
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—I go to the theatre instead of 
you.” 

‘*What—and write the review ?” 

“Bah! Never mind the review; 
that’ll keep now. You may be an 
‘able and impartial critic;? but you 
touch not that which regards Louis 
Prosper.” 

‘*What—is he a friend of yours? 
Is he good for half-a-crown!” 

“For something better, I hope, 
than your half-a-crown ?” 

And so, from his bare and miser- 
able garret, without a shirt to his 
back, which was covered only by 
the rags of what had once been a 
coat, but which now consisted of 
little more than rents and pins, the 
Marquis de Croisville went forth 
to apply for aid to the Jew fiddler, 
who was at that moment ruling his 
orchestra with a jewelled hand. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Neither, therefore, of the lovers 
of Mademoiselle Angélique Lefort 
was just now in a flourishing con- 
dition, inasmuch as one was within 
an ace of starvation, and the other 
had a bullet in his body, at about 
as inconvenient a season as can 
well be imagined. 

Mr. Prescot, Lieutenant Moun- 
tain, Captain Seward, and the sur- 
geon himself, who had acquired 
considerable experience of gun- 
shot wounds, not only in the Pen- 
insula and the Low Countries, but 
in such more accessible and scarcely 
less instructive places as Chalk 
Farm and Wormwood _  Scrubbs, 
were unanimous in thinking that 
Hugh Lester would never open his 
eyes again. 

Those were not the days when 
mere bare human life, even if 
bought at the price of honour, was 
considered among those who did 
regard honour as being of any very 
great value in itself; and had such 
an opinion yet acquired its full 
force, none of these four, who had 
seen death in many forms, would 
have necessarily been much, if at 


all, affected by the sight of one 
dead body the more. Not one of 
them would have refused to risk his 
own life in a similar encounter a 
hundred times if necessary. Prescot 
had killed his man at least once be- 
fore; and the other three had seen 
death wholesale, in the hospital and 
in the field. Not one was in the 
least likely to be troubled with 
morbid misgivings about the ter- 
mination of any meeting between 
gentlemen, however lamentable it 
might be. But, nevertheless, not 
one felt very much at ease with 
himself just now. It was not 
good to see this young man, who 
but a minute ago had been full of 
health and high spirit, with a long 
and prosperous and, to all appear- 
ance, happy life before him, sud- 
denly sent out of the world for 
having been guilty of an excess of 
chivalry. Remorse is of course too 
strong a word; but certainly Mr. 
Prescot did feel that his satisfaction 
had been unsatisfactory. He would 
not indeed have retired from the 
contest even in order to recall his 
opponent to life, for to give up a 
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contest was not in his nature; but 
he would willingly have paid a 
great many thousand pounds, and, 
as men go, it is something to be 
willing to do even so much; and, 
if one has the great many thousand 
pounds to give, the will to give 
them is a great deal more than 
something. 

In fact, he did what he could by 
accompanying the unconscious form 
of his late opponent to the public- 
house which was not far off, and 
where it was laid upon a bed until 
it should be removed to Ear!l’s 
Dene. Then he went away with 
Lieutenant Mountain; for, though 
he had no serious consequences to 
apprehend for himself, it was still 
necessary that he should at least 
leave the immediate neighbourhood 
for the present. 

It was of course upon Captain 
Seward that devolved the most 
difficult duty of all—that of telling 
Miss Clare that she was now child- 
less indeed. He would rather have 


been the principal in any number 
of duels; but it had to be done; 
and besides, he had in his keep- 
ing those last five letters of his 
own principal, of which one was 


for her. So he drove himself, 
not too quickly, back to Karl's 
Dene, and asked to see Miss Clare 
privately. 

In all the world there is no more 
formidable task than to have to tell 
a woman of the unexpected death 
of one whom she loves. At all 
events Captain Seward thought so 
now; for he had never seen Miss 
Clare before, and did not know how 
she took things—that is to say, 
whether she would faint or scream, 
or merely burst into tears. 

“Miss Clare,” he said, with as 
much sympathy as he could manage, 
“T am Captain Seward of the —th 
—at Redchester, you know. Could 
you prepare yourself for news— 
you know—most painful—in fact 
—if you could—it would be better.” 

She bowed, as a sign that she 
was ready to hear it, whatever it 
might prove to be. 
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The gallant Captain began to 
stammer again. At last, 

“Damn it, madam,” he burst 
out; “my friend, Hugh Lester 
—there has been a meeting — 
and——” 

Miss Clare neither fainted nor 
screamed nor burst into tears. 

“You mean a duel?” she only 
asked, though in a fever of fear. 

“It couldn’t be helped, indeed, 
I assure you. I did my best—as 
his friend you know—but——” 

Miss Clare suddenly stepped for- 
ward, and grasped the mantel- 
piece, partly to support herself— 
partly because her hands needed to 
clutch something. 

‘“* And he is dead!” she said. 

Seward remained silent, and only 
hung down his head. Thus he did 
not see that violent grasp of the 
hand, nor the trembling of the 
lines of the mouth, which belied 
the hard coldness of the words 
which he heard. 

“T need not ask if he was in the 
right, or how he behaved,” she con- 
tinued in the same strange tone, 
after a pause. 

** Admirably.” 

“* Then——” 

She said no more, but only showed 
by a slight gesture that she wished 
to be alone. 

‘What a monster of a woman!” 
thought Captain Seward to himself 
as, having silently laid the letter 
upon the table before her, he left 
the room and the house. But he 
was wrong, as he would have owned 
could he have read her heart. _It is 
the calm and stern woman who is 
to be pitied when a sudden blow 
falls upon her far more than her 
who is able to find relief in hys- 
terics. Unfortunately, however, 
this is not the order in which 
compassion is bestowed; and men 
forget that the fullest heart is al- 
ways the last to overflow. 

“Am I never to expiate my sin ?” 
she thought bitterly. ‘Am I ever 
to prove a curse to those whom I 
love most ?—and Hugh——” 

Then she did break down; and 
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Captain Seward would have called 
her monster no more. But she was 
one who would have died rather 
than shed a tear in the sight of a 
stranger. Reserve with her was 
both a habit and an instinct, even 
in grief; which is often the case 
with those whose pride is genuine, 
and not mere affectation. It is ter- 
ribly pathetic, this proud modesty 
of soul, which is ashamed even in 
the sight of sympathy. 

Of course the ill news had reached 
Earl’s Dene of itself as soon as, if 
not before, it had been brought 
officially by Captain Seward. The 
external coldness of Madam Clare 
was certainly not imitated either 
by her guest or by her household. 
On the contrary, the one, without 
giving herself time to think or to 
realise, rushed to the side of her 
hostess, and the others into the 
wildest confusion. The kitchen 
amply made up, in the matter of 
hysterics, for what was wanting in 
the drawing-room. But Miss Ray- 
mond’s impulse to console her 
friend was baulked. Madam Clare 
was invisible even to her. She 
was reading the letter that Hugh 
had addressed to her before he 
fell. 

It was a dreadful revelation to 
her, from which not even her infin- 
ite sorrow could take away the bit- 
terness of disappointment; and 
when she learned, as the reader 
will have guessed, that her nephew 
was still living, her infinite joy was 
unable to make her forget what 
she had felt in her sorrow. 

And so it was for this that she 
had toiled and taken much thought, 
and done her duty in her station, 
and made friends and foes, and 
fought hard, and spent the wealth 
of her affection, which was none 
the less plentiful, because the trea- 
sure-house was old—for this, that 
the glory of Earl’s Dene should 
pass into the hands of a girl little 
above the rank of a servant, who 
intended to go upon the stage, and 
who was a Frenchwoman and a Pap- 
ist to boot! She was quite as preju- 
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diced now as she had been in her 
rather wild youth: it was only the 
direction of her prejudices that was 
changed. And then, too, she was 
unconsciously put out by finding 
that the penetration of which she 
was so proud had been at fault all 
along; that she had been suspect- 
ing Marie, while the true enemy 
had been Angélique. But worst 
of all was the feeling that Hugh 
himself had deceived her in the 
matter. 

It was not that, like some mothers, 
she foolishly and vainly grieved at 
finding out that she held only the 
second place in her son’s affection. 
She was much too wise and sensible 
for that. On the contrary, she 
wished to see him married before 
she died, and she wished him to 
choose one whom he could love. 
But then she was much too fond of 
managing everything and _ every- 
body, not to wish to manage that 
most important matter with her 
own hands. If Hugh had only 
seen fit to fall in love with the 
heiress of New Court, she would 
have been more than satisfied ; and 
this for several reasons, one of 
which was altogether new. 

An election in those days was 
not a cheap amusement. No one 
except Mr. White and Madam Clare 
had the least idea of what had to 
be spent upon the contest for Dene- 
thorp. Of course it had been the 
policy of the Yellows to make it a 
battle of purses, seeing that that of 
their champion was on the whole 
the best supplied ; and Miss Clare’s, 
though long, was not inexhaustible. 
Her unencumbered estate had for 
the first time to learn what is meant 
by a mortgage; and the thought 
vexed Miss Clare’s soul, who had 
set her heart upon leaving it to her 
heir in as free a condition as she 
had herself received it. Now New 
Court “marched” with Earl’s Dene. 
Even had the owner of the former 
not personally been an_ eligible 
match, the two properties seemed 
made to be married; and how 
could the pecuniary wounds re- 
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ceived during the contest »e more 
satisfactorily cured ? 

So much for the state of Miss 
Clare’s mind during the weary 
time that passed while Hugh lay 
in the delirium of the fever caused 
by his wound, and utterly incapable 
of taking the least interest in what 
was going on among either his 
friends or his foes. Of course 
Miss Raymond quitted Earl’s Dene 
as soon as possible, and carried off 
her companion with her, who left 
Denethorp __ willingly. Nothing 
more could be done there now ; 
and, should Hugh finally _ re- 
cover, the letter that had been de- 
livered to her by Captain Seward 
would prove by no means a bad 
card in the game that she was 
playing with Fortune and Miss 
Clare. 

Meanwhile, in spite of Hugh’s 
condition, his friends by no means 
slackened their exertions in his 
behalf. On the contrary, they 
worked all the harder for their 
wounded chief, out of whose bullet 
they coined plenty of telling points. 
Of course, Warden now came to 
the front more than ever, if pos- 
sible; and at last, when the day 
came, to the surprise of none but to 
the frantic disappointment of many, 
the poll closed with an undoubted 
majority in favour of Mr. Lester. 
Thanks mainly to the doctor’s son, 
Earl's Dene had held its own. 

But still it was a tame and un- 
exciting end to that long and ex- 
citing canvass. Neither candidate 
was present to make his final speech ; 
to chair the conqueror in his pre- 
sent state was of course out of the 
question: and the beauty, fashion, 
and royalty of Earl’s Dene put in 
no appearance. Mark Warden from 
the balcony of the King’s Head 
had to receive on the part of his 
friend both the cheers of the Blues 
and the rotten eggs of the Yel- 
lows. 

Now, it will doubtless be remem- 
bered that the partisans of the 
latter colour formed the strongest 
mob, and that they included the 
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mill-hands almost toa man. Under 
a system of universal su 
Prescot would have been returned 
triumphantly. It may, therefore, 
be readily imagined that, although 
Mark Warden represented the vic- 
tor, the rotten eggs were far more 
plentiful than the cheers, seeing 
that the losing was the popular 
side. Had Hugh Lester been able 
to show himself, and had Alice 
Raymond been there to fill the 
market-place with the glory of her 
smile and of her blue ribbons, and 
had Madam Clare had the good 
sense not to accompany her, the 
Yellows would, in all probability, 
have taken their beating pretty 
well; for they liked Hugh person- 
ally, and the smile of a pretty girl 
has its influence even with a mob. 
But as things stood, smarting as 
they were under the sting of de- 
feat, deprived of any ordinary way 
of letting off their rage, and with 
no spectacle of triumph to amuse 
them, the beer with which they 
were filled to repletion turned sour, 
and things began to look ill for the 
peace of the town. 

But an English mob is slow to 
ferment. So long as Mark Warden 
was endeavouring from the balcony 
to thank the electors of Denethorp 
in the name of his friend Mr. Lester 
for having stood so well by Church 
and State, and to congratulate the 
town generally upon its new repre- 
sentative, his hearers contented 
themselves with drowning his voice 
in a torrent of groans for himself, 
for Lester, and, above all, for Ma- 
dam Clare, and of cheers for Pres- 
cot, and by assiduously pelting him 
with eggs, potatoes, and the other 
missiles in use on such occasions, 
till he was obliged to make a final 
bow and retire. But, when this 
little piece of vengeance was over, 
and there was nothing external to 
itself to engage its attention, the 
crowd was thrown upon its own re- 
sources. 

It is rather a strong remark to 
make about anything, seeing how 
many hideous things there are in 
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the world; but still on the whole, 
it may fairly be said that the most 
hideous of all is an angry mob. It 
is literally a thing, or rather a 
monster; for it ceases to be made 
up of men with distinct personali- 
ties of their own. Even in the 
dullest and quietest of places an 
angry mob at once takes the guise 
of its fellows in the great cities of 
the world. All are alike—alike in 
stupidity, in madness and in brut- 
ality; and while an English mob 
is certainly not worse than those of 
other countries, it is certainly not 
better—except in the matter of 
garlic. Now the Mayor of Dene- 
thorp happened to be a man of 
sense, and, not liking the look of 
things—for he had heard that the 
malcontents of Denethorp had been 
reinforced by some roughs from 
Redchester and by some more 
dangerous roughs from B it- 


self who had scented carrion from 
afar, with the strange instinct of 
their kind—he sent an express to 


the Redchester barracks to ask for 
the loan of a troop of dragoons for 
the night, and then went home to 
entertain some of the leading con- 
servatives at a dinner of triumph 
and congratulation. Mark War- 
den did not remain to enjoy his 
hospitality, however, but hurried 
off at once to Earl’s Dene. By de- 
grees all the respectable inhabitants 
of the place had left the streets; 
and the worse portion of the crowd 
was left to itself. 

After a few drunken fights had 
taken place, a few black eyes been 
given, and a few of those who dared 
to wear the colours of victory knock- 
ed down and well kicked and tram- 
pled upon, the signal for mischief 
was given by a very small boy, who, 
for mere fun, threw a stone through 
one of the windows in the front of 
the King’s Head. In another min- 
ute the inn had not a window left un- 
broken. After this glorious achieve- 
ment the mob, with a cheer of 
triumph, marched into the High 
Street, and performed the same 
Operation upon the shops and 
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houses at first of those who were 
known to be Tories, and afterwards 
indiscriminately. At the end of 
the High Street it turned to the 
left, and soon afterwards, finding 
itself in front of Mr. Warden’s 
house, repeated the performance 
upon its windows also, including 
that which Lorry liad at last re- 
membered to have mended only 
the very day before. The brass 
plate was of ‘course torn off, and 
far greater damage would, in all 
probability, have been done, had 
not some one in the crowd sudden- 
ly cried out, 

“To Market Street! Let’s knock 
up Lester’s French drab!” 

It was a suggestion exactly cal- 
culated to charm a mob already 
heated with easy triumphs. To 
attack a young girl and a weak old 
man is exactly the sport in which 
such a Hydra revels, when its 
blood is well up. With an evil 
shout and a final discharge at the 
house of the surgeon, who was 
dining with the mayor while poor- 
Lorry was trembling in the coal-- 
hole, the crowd turned and almost 
ran to Market Street. 

“Twenty-three!” called out w 
dozen of its voices, and it stopped. 

But the hospitality of the mayor: 
had by this time been broken 
into by the news of what was 
going on in the town. He was by: 
no means a man of commanding 
presence, nor did he possess too. 
much courage; but no one could 
say of him afterwards, as has some- 
times been said of mayors on 
similar occasions, that he did not 
at all events try to do his duty like 
a man. He had already sent a 
second express to Redchester, to 
hurry the dragoons; and now, at- 
tended by many of his guests, he 
gained the window of a house op- 
posite to No. 23 by entering 
through the back-door, and attempt- 
ed to make himself heard. 

But it was not likely that he 
should succeed in domg what. Mark 
Warden had failed to do: His 
second word was drowned by a. 
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yell, and by a crash of stones upon 
the house of the bootmaker who 
was so unfortunate as to have the 
Leforts for lodgers. The situation 
was so dangerous that the mayor 
retired from his exposed position, 
and small blame to him. 

But Monsieur Lefort came for- 
ward to his own window. Mrs. Price 
had been far more formidable to this 
French gentleman than all the can- 
aille of the town could possibly be. 
He turned very pale, indeed; but it 
was because of the insulting shouts 
that reached Marie’s ears as well as 
his own. Having sent his daugh- 
ter, who, brave as she was, was cer- 
tainly not too brave to tremble, 
with the two children into a back 
room, he went straight to the win- 
dow and displayed to the crowd 
below the barrel of some ancient 
weapon of the blunderbuss order. 

As an answer to this piece of 
bravado went up a roar, half of 
anger, half of laughter; and then 
a stone went up also, sufficiently 
well aimed to hit the old French- 
man on the shoulder. 

The sting of the stone roused 
up the spirit of combat in him 
who felt it. Hitherto he had been 
a gentleman defying canaille, and 
a father defending his children; 
but now he was a Frenchman who 
had received a blow. He retired 
at once from the window, but it 
was only to fill his weapon with 
powder and ball. 

“TLet’s rout out the lot of ’em!” 
cried some one. 

The mob answered with a con- 
fused burlesque of the shouts of 
the hunting field, and a charge was 
made at the street-door of the 
house, which, barred and bolted as 
it was, could not resist the rush 
for long. In a minute or two it 
gave way, and the two or three 
men who were immediately press- 
ing against it were sent flying into 
the entrance passage, and in a 
second, trampled under the feet of 
their followers. The shop was 
soon in the wildest disorder, and a 
few of the invaders, eager for mis- 
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chief, were beginning to mount 
the stairs. Marie was on her knees, 
praying to saints and angels with 
all her strength; the bootmaker and 
his wife had followed the example 
of Lorry. 

Suddenly the sound of a shot 
was heard, and then a cry from the 
street. 

Marie sprang from her knees in 
wild alarm; and the mob was 
hushed for an instant into silence. 
But only for an instant; for in 
another there went up to the skies 
such a roar as Denethorp had never 
heard. Stones flew like hail and 
at random, many recoiling upon 
the heads of those who threw 
them. Meanwhile not a few of the 
rioters, discontented with this bar- 
ren mode of attack, rushed into the 
house itself, and were, little by 
little, and step by ‘step, forcing 
those who had already entered it 
up the stairs. It seemed only a 
question of time whether the se- 
cond story itself should be reached: 
whether Marie’s own room should 
be invaded by this horrible tide. 

It was a terrible moment. But, 
thank heaven, “when bale is hext, 
boot is next” —so it is always. 
The longing ears of the Mayor 
were at last gladdened by the sound 
of the galloping of hoofs upon the 
hard pavement, and by the ring of 
steel. In another instant, the end 
of the street that opened upon the 
market-place was filled with a wel- 
come vision of shining helmets and 
scarlet coats and drawn swords. 

“ Halt!” 

The sharp word of command 
rang through the street, and the 
coward heart of the Hydra shrank 
and shrivelled. Captain Seward, 
who was in command of the troop, 
leaving his men where they were, 
rode forward alone through the 
crowd, as coolly and carelessly as if 
it had consisted of so much brush- 
wood, towards the house where the 
Mayor was beckoning to him from 
the window; and not a man op- 
posed his passage. It is nonsense 
to say that an English mob has any 
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peculiar respect for the law. But 
it has a peculiar fear of the law 
when reminded of its strength by 
the sight of a sword or a truncheon ; 
and this goes far to supply the want 
of respect. Before the officer had 
reached the door the street was 
empty. 

All was well, then, after all, ex- 
cept for the breaking of glass—and, 
as his son-in-law was a glazier— 
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well, it’s an ill.wind that blows no- 
body good ! 

So thought the Mayor, as he shook 
hands with Captain Seward. But so 
did not think Marie. 

Poor Monsieur Lefort, too proud 
to leave the window, had been struck 
on the temple during that last wild 
storm of stones; and, when she 
emerged from her own room, she 
found him dead. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Hugh’s wound had left him in a 
very feeble state of convalescence, 
so that he was now just in that 
condition which a woman, however 
much of manliness she may have 
in her character, is likely to fix 
upon as giving her a good oppor- 
tunity for bringing a man to task, 
and in which a man is no match for 
the weakest of women. For it is 
impossible to rebel against an affec- 
tionate nurse, even were it not a 
trouble; and, when a Madam Clare 
is the nurse, and a Hugh Lester the 
patient, the impossibility is more im- 
possible still. 

“Hugh,” she said to him two or 
three days after he had left his bed, 
“you must have been expecting me 
to talk to you.” 

He summoned up all the energy 
that Mr. Prescot and two doctors 
had left him among them, for he 
knew what was coming. 

“T hope,” she went on, “that your 
illness has given you an opportunity 
of considering ?” 

He waited for her to continue. 

“ At least, if you have not consi- 
dered, I hope you will now.” 

“T have considered it,” 
said. 

“T am glad of that. And now we 
shall understand each other once 
more.” 

“Aunt,” he answered, “ Iam afraid 
you do not understand.” 

“But you had considered the 
matter, did you not say ?” 

“T have,” he said gravely—he 
had become very much graver of 


he 


late, independently of his illness— 
“and—I am not changed.” 

“What? Is it—can it be still 
possible——” 

‘** Am I not engaged to her ?” 

“Engaged! You must be infatu- 
ated.” 

“But what objection——” 

‘““What objection? I wonder you 
can ask such a question.” 

“ She is a lady.” 

““No, Hugh—she is not a lady; 
and, if she were, that has nothing to 
do with it. I cannot argue such an 
absurd question.” 

‘““My dear aunt——” 

“No. Ido not call her a lady who 
has acted as she has done.” 

** And how has she acted? What 
has she done ?” 

“‘ Hugh, your folly goes beyond all 
bound.” 

“T will not argue with you, aunt. 
You do not know her.” 

“Nor do you, it seems.” 

‘But even if I did not trust her, 
as I do, and even if I did not—love 
her, she has my word. And now, 
too, that she has no friend but me 
—now that she has lost her only 
protector, and lost him on my ac- 
count——” 

“Ts the successful candidate 
bound to marry every girl who 
loses her protector in an election 
riot ? Surely you are talking the 
wildest folly. You cannot love 
her—it is impossible. It is a boy’s 
fancy, of which you ought to be 
ashamed.” 

“Tt is no boy’s fancy, aunt. And 
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it is a question of honour, too I 
could not give her up, even if I 
would.” 

‘‘Oh, Hugh—remember that we 
If you did but 


are mother and son. 
know + 

She took his hand in hers, with 
a greater show of affection than he 
had ever witnessed in her. Tender- 
ness is a better weapon of attack 
than pride; and he was moved. 

“My dear aunt—my dearest 
mother—I do know—I do remember. 
But I know also that I am doing 
what is right, and that you will 
acknowledge that I em doing what 
is right in the end. You cannot 
ask me to give up, to break my word 
to her I love when she ‘is most help- 
less. In this I cannot obey you, nor 
could you wish me to. In every- 
thing else——” 

“Yes,” she said excitedly, ‘in 
everything but in what concerns the 
most important step in your whole 
life—in everything but just where I 
require your obedience most! That 
is not trust—that is not obedience. 
Hugh, if you persist in this folly of 
yours, we cannot be as we have 
always been; and I shall care about 
nothing any more. If you have a 
right to choose who shall be your 
wife, I have a right to choose who 
shall be my daughter. Decide be- 
tween her‘and me. I will speak no 
more about it now; and I pray that 
yen may see things in a better 
ight.” 

And so the conversation ended 
for the present, leaving Miss Clare 
angry and her nephew exhausted. 
Neither recurred to the subject for 
some days; on the contrary, both 
studiously avoided it. But the 
truce was hollow, and both alike 
felt that the great struggle was to 
come. Miss Clare was perfectly 
sincere in saying that she would be 
infinitely distressed by a breach be- 
tween herself and her nephew: she 
would have been right had she said 
that it would have rendered her 
heart-broken. It would be far 
better for her that he had died than 
that they should become estranged. 
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But to give way was a thing of 
which she was incapable. She had 
never given way to anybody in her 
life; and it was much too late to 
begin now, whatever distress her 
obstinacy might cause herself or an 
one else. Besides, she thought wi 
equal sincerity that it was her 
bounden duty not to let Hugh and 
Earl’s Dene go to the destruction that 
she was sure must needs spring from 
so gross a mésalliance. 

“Hugh,” she accordingly said to 
him a day or two before he was to 
leave for London, “I suppose you 
will be seeing Alice Raymond again 
before very long ?” 

“Oh, I shall call there at once, of 
course. Have you any message for 
her?” 

“T will give you a letter for-her. 
What a dear girl she is! I got 
quite to look upon her as my other 
child.” 

Hugh let this pass, and said no- 
thing. 

‘She will make an admirable wife 
—and she is so unspoiled and unaf- 
fected. So different from most other 
girls.” 

Hugh began to hum a tune 
mildly. 

“Do you not think so, Hugh?” 

“‘T think she is a charming girl in- 
deed, aunt.” 

“Tt is not every day that one 
finds a pretty girl so natural and so 
amiable—so good. How delightful 
it would be if you: took it into your 
head to ask her to be my daughter 
indeed. But perhaps you have taken 
it into your head already ? If 
a 

She spoke almost appealingly, 
and with a forced smile. Hugh 
felt the weight of her suggestion, 
in spite of its having been made so 
wholly without tact; for, as has 
been said, he felt to the full the 
influence of all family and social 
traditions, and it had always been 
the part of Earl’s Dene, like ‘ Felia 
Austria,” to increase itself by mar- 
riage. But he was now under the 
influence of something much strong- 
er than family and social tradition. 
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“But the lady herself might have 
something to say to that arrange- 
ment,” he answered, as lightly as 
he could. 

Miss Clare’s face brightened a 
little, with a faint ray of hope. 

“Nothing unpleasant,” she re- 
plied. “Ido not fancy that you, 
at least, would find the lady of New 
Court very cruel.” 

He saw that his manner had 
somehow given her a wrong im- 
pression, which it was his duty to 
correct at once, especially as it was 
evident that her suggestion had 
been made seriously and in full 
earnest. 

“ Aunt,” he said, gravely, “you 
know that such a thing is quite 
impossible.” 

“ Indeed I do not know it. Why 
should it be impossible? You are 
both nearly of an age, both of near- 
ly equal position—the advantage 
being yours in both cases—you 
both have the same tastes, you like 
each other—why in the world 
should it be impossible ?” 

Hugh was silent; but his silence 
expressed his thought only too well. 

“You do not mean, of course,” 
she went on, in a low and con- 
strained voice, “that you are still 
indulging in any folly about—about 
her servant ?” 

“About Miss Lefort, you mean ? 
I do not consider it folly.” 

Miss Clare was silent in her turn. 
The inevitable battle was about to 
begin. 

“What you say is impossible,” 
he continued. “I cannot ask Miss 
Raymond to be my wife. I am not 
free; and I would not be free even 
if I could.” 

“And” —this scornfully — “ can 
you possibly imagine that I should 
open my arms and receive Miss 
Lefort as a daughter ?” 

“T had hoped so—I hope still 
that you will.” 

“You have lost your senses. I 
will not see you acting so madly 
without doing what I can to pre- 
vent it. Harl’s Dene shall never 
come to this girl.” 
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Hugh understood this threat— 
for it was nothing less than a threat 
to himself—perfectly well. But he 
was nothing if not chivalrous. He 
certainly could not give up Angé- 


. lique now; and even Miss Clare 


felt that by her last speech she had 
managed to put herself in the 
wrong. 

“ Aunt, I am indeed sorry that 
you are so prejudiced against An- 
gélique—against Miss Lefort. But 
when a man’s whole happiness is 
concerned a 

“That is nonsense. A man’s 
whole happiness does not depend 
upon such things, although a boy 
may think so.” 

“Mine does, however.”’ 

“T did not think you were such 
a slave to your fancies.” 

“This is not a fancy.” 

“You are determined, then ?” 

“ Quite.” 

“Then listen, Hugh.” The tears 
forced themselves into, her eyes. 
“T am not angry with you. Of 
course I know perfectly well that I 
have no real right to prevent your 
marrying a beggar out of the street, 
or worse; but I have a right to ob- 
ject to know your wife, and to do 
with Earl’s Dene what I please. 
As long as nothing happens [ shall 
be the same to you as I have al- 
ways been; but if I hear of your 
committing this wicked folly, I 
will see you no more, and the place 
must go to strangers. No—not to 
strangers: Alice Raymond shall in 
any case be mistress of Earl’s Dene. 
It will not be the first time of its 
going from woman to woman. 
Now we understand each other, I 
hope ?” 

““My dear aunt, let the land go 
as it will, But let us be friends.” 
He was not eloquent by nature, and 
he was moved more than he cared 
to show. 

“We cannot, as long as you per- 
sist in your folly.” 

“Then—if it must: be so——” 

“Say nothing, Hugh. Think 
quietly of what I say.” 

“T have thought.” 
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“T cannot think so, I will never 
mention this subject to you again 
and hope never to hear it mentioned. 
I am not angry, as you see; but I 
am quite firm.” 

So ended the second conversa- 
tion, in which Miss Clare had cer- 
tainly proved that tact was any- 
thing but her strong point. Never- 
theless, her policy had not been 
undiplomatic. She knew enough 


of Hugh to know that he was too 
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honest to let Angélique marry him 
in ignorance as to his circumstances 
and prospects, and enough of the 
world to feel pretty certain that 
Angélique would not marry him if 
she was not left in ignorance about 
them. Her threat had been aimed 
at Angélique rather than at Hugh; 
and she doubted not but that it 
would at once drive her enemy 
from the field. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


It is always as well, at least once in 
the course of a long story, to take a 
short retrospect of how things stand, 
especially when changes are immi- 
nent, and when, as in the present 
case, the process can be managed 
in very few words. 

Angélique, then, was now be- 
trothed to two men at once, neither 
of whom she could be said to love, 
in any sense of the word, and from 
neither of whom she could hope to 
get much worldly benefit, seeing 
that her first lover was still only a 
struggling musician, worse off than 
he had ever been, and that her 
second ran a very fair chance of be- 
ing disinherited for her sake. Hugh 
Lester, now member for Denethorp, 
had to choose between Angélique on 
the one hand, and Earl’s Dene on 
the other, with a very strong bias 
in favour of the shadow over the 
substance. Madam Clare had to 
decide between the loss of her son 
—for such he may fairly be con- 
sidered—and the sacrifice of her 
own nature; and Mark Warden 
between love, duty, and honesty 
on one side, and the success in life 
which was his idol—that is to say, 
himself. The uniucky Félix seemed 
fated to be unhappy ; and Marie—— 

But Marie is to some extent the 
heroine of this story, at least pro 
tempore ; and yet, in the course of 
seven chapters, headed with her 
name, she has scarcely once ap- 
peared. 

What in the world was she to do, 


with those two poor children de- 
pendent upon her, with a bad repu- 
tation in the only place that knew 
her, and with a husband that was no 
husband ? She could not remain in 
the town after what had happened, 
that was certain; and where was 
she to go? Warden could not yet 
acknowledge her as his wife, for 
he then must resign his fellowship, 
and, as it were, own that he had 
obtained it and kept it on false pre- 
tences; and besides, he had no 
other means to help himself, much 
less her. Nor could she live with 
him as his mistress, which, for the 
present, would have been an ob- 
vious solution of the difficulty. 
She would not have done so even 
had he proposed it to her, as he did 
not. And even, keeping his fellow- 
ship, he could do but very little for 
her. He must manage to get to the 
bar; and that he could not do, at 
the soonest, in less than a long five 
years—it was not so quick and easy 
a proceeding as it is now—during 
which he would have to defray the 
expenses of his legal education and 
to support himself as a gentleman. 
Literature and such illegitimate aids 
to the law student, were not in his 
line; and he was too practically 
wise to permit himself to stray from 
the plain, hard, straightforward 
style of work which had paid him 
so well hitherto. He knew that, if 
he wished to succeed in the profes- 
sion that he had chosen, he must 
spend the period of his apprentice- 
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ship in learning it. And soit was 
plain that, even if he lived with 
strict economy, he should require 
in effect the whole of his income 
for himself. When he had paid a 
hundred pounds to the special 
pleader in whose chambers he in- 
tended to read, another hundred 
for his chambers, his furniture, his 
books and other expenses inciden- 
tal to his student life, and another 
hundred—he could not reckon it 
at less—for his clothes, his food, 
and his daily expenses, it was plain 
that it would be absurd to talk of 
leaving a margin in his three hun- 
dred a-year, at least for the present. 
He might borrow a little money on 
the strength of his income, it is 
true; but he would not be able to 
do so except upon hard terms, and 
he was much too sensible to eat all 
his cake at once. And so Marie 
must needs do something to keep 
herself until better times should 
come in the far-off future, to feed, 
clothe, and educate the children, 
and to aid Angélique in bringing 
herself before the world, which 
would doubtless welcome such tran- 
scendant genius with open arms. 
There, indeed, Miss Raymond would 
doubtless prove useful; but even 
Miss Raymond, kind and generous 
as she was, could not be expected 
to support a whole family. Mon- 
sieur Lefort had left nothing behind 
him but debts. 

And so, after much talk with 
Warden, who certainly was honestly 
anxious to do all he could for her 
from his own point of view, it was 
decided that she also should pass 
through the trance of Hermotimus 
and become another drop of water 
in the great city, in order to attract 
to herself as many smaller drops in 
the shape of pupils as_ possible. 
Let not her husband, however, be 
blamed overmuch. The sacrifice 
of his whole career by a man for a 
woman’s sake is one which no one 
in the world has a right to expect 
from another, even if he himself is 
one who is capable of making it; 
nor is it by any means certain that 


such a sacrifice—romance apart— 
is one that a man is even justified 
in making under almost any given 
circumstances. Whatever is best 
in the brain and in the arm of a 
man is not his own to put under the 
feet of a woman; it belongs to 
the world; and sacrifice is quite as 
often the consequence of cowardice 
and of weakness as of strength or 
of courage. The whole world was 
open to Warden now. Great things 
were expected of him by others, 
and he felt himself capable of doing 
great things ; and he had just gained 
the influence of Earl’s Dene to help 
him to do them. All this, all the 
purposes of his whole heart and life 
he would have to forfeit by a pre- 
mature acknowledgement of his mar- 
riage, or even by privately treating 
Marie as his wife; and he would 
have to commit worse than suicide 
by settling down into the life of an 
obscure country parson for the re- 
mainder of his days. It does not 
even follow that he would gain with 
his parish and his wife the consci- 
ousness of having done his duty, or 
that if he did, such consciousness 
would afford him the least satisfac- 
tion, for conscience is always much 
more ready to sting than to console. 
The leopard can change his spots 
sooner than one like Mark Warden 
can change his nature; and a life of 
repose spent in the fulfilment of 
uncongenial duty, would, with him, 
simply mean a life of vain longing 
and lasting regret. Marriage, once 
more, is not the life of a man as it 
is of a woman; and, when a man 
sacrifices himself and his true life 
for its sake, it seldom happens that 
either his life or himself is worth 
very much. 

At the same time, to prevent any 
misconception, it ought to be added 
that a sense of duty consecrates all 
things; and that the higher form 
of love, or rather of sympathy, 
which so few can even understand, 
comprehending as it does all things, 
is more than worth the sacrifice 
of them all, and does more than 
consecrate any act that is com- 
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mitted in its name. But with these 
remarks Mark Warden has nothing 
to do; and it is only made to fix 
a limit to the scope of those which 
do refer to him. His was not the 
nature of a martyr to duty, far less 
was he capable of the higher love. 
In this respect he resembled so 
many that it is impossible to blame 
him without blaming the world at 
large. He had talent and energy, 
but not genius, and it is only genius 
that can afford to sacrifice itself and 
yet live. 

And yet it may be that in spite 
of all this the reader may insist in 
setting down this man, who was 
determined to make the most of his 
talents, as a selfish and cold-blooded 
creature, altogether beyond the sym- 
pathy of all brave and honest men, 
and his apologist as at best but a 
devil’s advocate. So be it. His 
defence has been made; and if it 
has failed, so much the worse for 
him. Marie, at all events, never 


thought of blaming or doubting 


him. Whatever might become of 
her, he must be my Lord Chief- 
Justice before he died. She, too, 
was a little ambitious—for him. 
Of herself she had never thought 
since she was born. 

There are some things upon which 
it is almost, if not quite, too pain- 
ful to dwell; and one is the part- 
ing of a woman from the home in 
which she was born, when she leaves 
it both for the first time and for 
ever. It is equal in its intensity to 
grief for the dead, and draws forth 
as many tears. And it is about the 
most unselfish and the purest of all 
sorrows. When Marie had to leave 
Denethorp—where, since she knew 
no other, her life had not on the 
whole been the less happy because 
it had been dull and poor and soli- 
tary—this natural grief was ren- 
dered the more poignant by the fact 
of her having to bid farewell to her 
native place with a stained reputa- 
tion—for in places like Denethorp, 
when a good name is once breathed 
upon it is gone for ever—and of 
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her father having died without 
learning the one secret of her life, 
This thought was the bitterest of 
all. How often will it be neces- 
sary to speak of the bitterness that 
lies in the words “Too late”? [It 
is, indeed, impossible without it to 
speak of the daily life of any man 
or woman under the sun. 

Far less is it nevessary to speak 
of the visit of the Coroner to that 
house. in Market Street to which 
we must now at last bid farewell, or 
of the judicial inquiry into the riot 
and the murder at Redchester, 
where Marie had to appear as a 
witness. Warden’s heart was filled 
with pity, and with a return of the 
old passion, when he saw how this 
girl, so dependent upon others as 
she was by nature, strove to bear all 
things, and how, for his sake and 
for the sake of the children, now 
wholly dependent upon her, she 
did somehow contrive to bear it all. 
Had it beena time to speak freely 
of anything but of trouble and sor- 
row, even he must have been in- 
pelled to declare himself her pro- 
tector. But he did not do so; and 
at last the final wrench was made, 
and Marie woke from the night- 
mare in which she had been living 
since the election to find herself in 
London lodgings with Ernest and 
Fleurette, ill, indeed, in body, but 
supported by the feeling that she 
must not dare to give way. And, 
after all, to know that her husband 
was within three miles of her was 
something. 

Of course, for present needs, she 
was not absolutely penniless, for 
Warden, with all his claims, was 
not unable to prevent that. Miss 
Raymond, too, was generosity itself. 
It might be thought, too, that Miss 
Clare, under the circumstances, 
would have done something to help 
the orphans; but, as has been said, 
if she loved her friends, it was with 
an almost perfect hate that she 
hated her enemies, and it was 
among the latter that she included 
the Leforts. Nor did her mistake 
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about Marie in the least affect her 
prejudices. And yet she was a 
ood woman too; and the worst 
of it is that it is precisely good 
women who are most subject to 
the tyranny of prejudices of this 
nature. ° 

Still, in spite of the help that 
she received, it was very evident 
that Marie would have to work hard, 
not only for her own daily bread, 
but for that of Ernest and Fleu- 
rette. Had she been alone, she 
might have thrown herself vaguely 
upon the world as governess or 
companion; but this, with her 
“incumbrances,” as the advertise- 
ments say, was out of the question. 
She must become a mother to her 
brother and sister. Her views, 
formed under the advice of War- 
den, into which Angélique ap- 
parently entered— though doubt- 
less for private reasons—were 
these: that the latter should place 
herself under her old master, Mon- 
sieur Prosper, in order to become 
a public singer, for which purpose 
it would be necessary that she 
should quit. the service of Miss 
Raymond — this, perhaps, was a 
rash step, but then genius must 
not be lost at any price—and that 
the two cousins should meanwhile 
form one household with the chil- 
dren, and maintain it by means of 
the daily pupils whom they hoped 
to obtain through the recommenda- 
tions of Angélique’s late mistress. 
But still all this was very vague and 
uncertain at the best, especially as 
Marie herself was so utterly ignor- 
ant of the world, while Angélique 
was used to luxury, and would have 
to devote herself rather to study 
than to earning money, which must 
for the present be the duty of the 
former. Nevertheless, it seemed 
the least unpromising plan that 
could be adopted. 

Monsieur Prosper was quite will- 
ing to receive back his old pupil, 
and to undertake to do what he 
could for her. But he was not so 
pleased for the sake of Félix, who 


had heard nothing of her now for 
along time; and so he took care 
neither to mention her to him nor 
to let them come across each other 
at his lodgings. But one day Dick 
Barton, who was reading the ‘ Trum- 
pet,’ said : 

“So I see they’ve hanged that 
man at Redchester for the Dene- 
thorp riot. Poor devil! I dare- 
say it was only his fun after all— 
and he only mistook his man. If 
they had only potted my friend 
Warden, now, he might have had 
his joke, and been knighted on the 
spot into the bargain, if it,was the 
fashion to treat men according to 
their deserts.” 

Félix was no reader of news- 
papers, but the word “ Denethorp” 
struck his ears. He questioned 
Barton, and learned from him all 
that was known to the country at 
large about the Denethorp riot, 
the murder of Monsieur Lefort and 
the trial of some of the rioters, of 
whom the Government, being de- 
termined to make an example, had 
caused two to be hanged,—in the 
teeth, it must be owned, of very 
doubtful evidence. But then poli- 
tical trials in those days were poli- 
tical with a vengeance. 

Of course Félix cared nothing 
for that—he cared only for the 
matter so far as it regarded An- 
gélique. Now that the return of 
Monsieur Prosper had enabled him 
to walk the streets in decent clothes, 
he, the very next morning, called 
at the house where Miss Raymond 
stayed when in town, and inquired 
after Miss Lefort. But the gor- 
geous footman who opened the door 
to him, and felt insulted, no doubt, 
at having had to leave his own 
occupations for such a purpose, only 
told him that Angélique was no 
longer there, and either would not, 
or could not, give him any farther 
information on the subject. His 
appearance was anything but cre- 
ditable in the eyes of his informant, 
or rather non-informant, who snub- 
bed him as a gentleman in livery 
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so well knows how to snub a fellow 
who is out at elbows. 

But it was inevitable that he 
should find her out before long. 
The next time that he called he 
asked to see Miss Raymond herself, 
who easily remembered him as the 
deputy of Monsieur Prosper at 
Madame Mercier’s. He made his 
own desire to obtain pupils and 
engagements in London his osten- 
sible reason for seeing her ; but he 
managed easily to learn all that he 
wanted to know about Angélique, 
and her family and her circum- 
stances. 

It was a terrible shrug of the 
shoulders that Monsieur Prosper 
gave when Miss Raymond made in- 
quiries of him about Felix, and ex- 
pressed herself willing to become 
his patroness also. But, seeing 


that Miss Raymond’s patronage was 
worth having, he could not deprive 
his friend of the chance of obtain- 
ing it; and so, much against his 
will, he gave Félix the best of char- 
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acters, both from an artistic and 
from a moral point of view. 

‘* After all,” he thought to him- 
self, “ I am not the fellow’s guar. 
dian; and if he didn’t go to the 
devil in this way, I have no doubt 
he would in anotHer. But [PI 
never pick up a wayside genius 
again.” 

It need not be said that, for his 
part, Félix had flown on the wings 
of love, as the phrase goes, to the 
house where the two girls were 
lodging. But neither was at home, 
so that his patience had to be exer- 
cised once more. _ By the time that 
he reached his own room, however, 
he found a note that, to him, was 
full of exciting matter, although it 
was only a request from Miss Ray- 
mond that he would attend a “ soirée 
musicale,” as she chose to term it, 
that was to be given at the house in 
Portman Square the very next even- 
ing. <A great prima donna was to 
sing, and Mademoiselle Lefort was 
to make a sort of private début. 
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Mr. Bricut lately took pains to 
inform us that what we complained 
of as adulterations in our food and 
spurious additions to articles of our 
diet, were nothing more nor less 
than the “ ordinary efforts of com- 
petition in trade ;” and that, when 
we drank chicoried coffee and 
sanded sugar, we were simply sub- 
mitting to that law by which rival 
shopkeepers struggle to outbid each 
other for public favour, 

It is not a pleasant theory—nor, 
perhaps, altogether creditable as 
coming from a great social refor- 
mer. If when asking for bread 
we receive a stone, we feel all the 
bitterness of disappointment, added 
to all the pangs of hunger ; but if 
when buying what we believe to 
be a penny loaf we are treated to 
a mixture of coarse meal, potato- 
flour, carbonate of lime, and alum, 
the mischief goes further ; and be- 
sides the grief of disappointment, 
we have the misery of indigestion ; 
and this, I contend for it, is the 
greater wrong of the two. The 
man who utterly denies me all help 
in my destitution is not so much 
my enemy as he who, assuming to 
benefit me, undermines my health 
by adulterated diet and corrupt 
articles of food, and who, pretend- 
ing to strengthen and support, in 
reality is but exhausting the re- 
sources and impairing the vigour 
of my constitution. 

To be told that the sausage com- 
pounded of decayed horse, or the 
mulligatawny made of a diseased 
donkey, are only the natural and 
reasonable products of commercial 
rivalry, and that, as the spurious 
article can defy competition on the 
score of cheapness, it is the pur- 
chaser’s business to see whether he 
prefer his health or his money, 
and that the State has no other 
concern with the matter than to 
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take care that he gets his due mea- 
sure of liquorice and sloe juice 
when he calls for port wine, and 
that his proper pound of black- 
thorn leaves are meted out to him 
for tea, the supervision of the 
State going no further than the 
scales or the pint-pot, perfectly in- 
different as to what may be the 
contents of either,—all this, I say, 
is a great evil, and I am only as- 
tonished at its escaping with so 
little of reprobation or rebuke. I 
cannot but think, however, that the 
great submission with which we 
have received as an explanation 
what is little short of an insult to 
our understanding, is the natural 
result of that indolent patience we 
have lately acquired in accepting, 
as the representatives of Liberal 
opinions, the most insolent and 
oppressive class of men who have 
ever dictated their own notions, and 
as a consequence their own supre- 
macy, to the country. 

When I am told that the religion 
of a nation will be best consulted 
by the destruction of its Church, 
and that the rights of property will 
be strengthened by taking away all 
the protections to possession—when 
I am assured that, in a period of 
trade depression and discontent, a 
large dismissal of artisans and la- 
bourers will promote satisfaction 
and contentment, I am in a mea- 
sure prepared for cabbage-water as 
catsup, and to accept effervescent 
rhubarb as champagne; and I am 
all the more submissive since I am 
informed that legislation of this 
kind is the natural result of com- 
petition, and that the only way in 
which the Whigs can outbid the 
Tories is by a little spurious ad- 
mixture of something unwholesome. 
If competition by adulteration could 
have been limited to the licensed 
victuallers, it had been well for us! 
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Mock food and make-believe liquors 
are not pleasant things to think of, 
but they are infinitely preferable to 
fraudulent legislation or equivocal 
statecraft ; and if loyalty has been 
sapped, if sincere love of country 
has been lessened in our day, we 
owe these losses to the hourly in- 
creasing distrust in our public men, 
to the growing want of confidence 
in those who rule us, and to the in- 
creasing conviction that the game 
of party, like that of trade-compe- 
tition, is pushed to an extent that 
rejects no amount of roguery to se- 
cure an ascendancy. Statesmanship 
has resolved itself into an auction, 
where rival traders bid against each 
other. ‘Anything after ten-pound 
household—going at this, gentle- 
men—positively going at ten-pound 
household —last time—only think 
of the sacrifice—a constitution that 
has lasted for centuries, a system 
that has challenged the whole of 
Europe—will no gentleman make 
any advance ?” 

“Household suffrage !” 

‘**Thank you, sir; household suf- 
frage, and twenty-one years of age. 
I think the gentleman said no- 
thing after this.” ‘‘To Mr. Disraeli,” 
whispers he to his clerk: and then 
aloud, ‘‘ A valuable lot, sir, and sold 
for a song!” 

“Concessions to the Catholics,” 
mutters his successor, “ a very 
grand step.” Are we quite sure 
England is ripe for that ? Man- 
ning, indeed, is more cautious than 
Wiseman, but those Irish zealots 
are not very manageable. Conces- 
sions, too, imply subsidies ; and 
who is to push a money vote through 
the House? No; this is not to be 
thought ; still, if we cannot exalt 
the Papist we can pull down the 
Protestant. Let us level the Irish 
Church. It rings well—the “alien 
. Church,” “the Badge of conquest,” 
“ the standing insult to the con- 
science of Irishmen!” Can the 
priests resist this, or can they fail 
after it to secure us the Irish elec- 
tions ? Oh, what a deal of tall talk 
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is uttered about bribery and corrup- 
tion when done in ten-pound notes, 
and how little attention it attracts 
when carried on as a wholesale traf- 
fic by the policy of an Administra- 
tion. 

These are, however, the legiti- 
mate exercises of ‘ competition,” 
and, as Mr. Bright tells us, nothing 
more than the ordinary efforts of 
rival dealers to secure clients and 
customers. 

Popery and Radicalism are the 
adulterating ingredients of politics 
—they are the sand to the sugar 
of statecraft ; and by their subtle 
admixture the rival dealers are 
able alternately each to outbid and 
undersell the other. How long 
will the consumer be satisfied with 
either? is the question that many 
are asking, and may continue to 
ask until he can show a shop where 
they deal more honestly. 

The sarcasm that called us a 
nation of shopkeepers has received 
a terrible confirmation in the con- 
duct of our rulers, all the more 


damaging to our reputation since 
we are told that shopkeeping means 
fraudulent dealing, vending adul- 
terated articles, and selling spuri- 


ous wares. When by shopkeeping is 
understood that competition in 
trade that calls in knavery to sus- 
tain a rivalry, and trusts to under- 
sell an opponent by the deprecia- 
tion of the article sold, the idea 
of a nation of such ingredients is 
not at all reassuring or comfortable. 
When it is borne in mind that the 
whole tone of modern statesman- 
ship, the whole temper of Govern- 
ment, is concession, —that each 
party that succeeds to power comes 
in pledged to give something, to 
yield something, to surrender some- 
thing that its rival has not the will 
or the courage to concede, it is 
easy to imagine, not alone how am- 
bitious men may be tempted by 
this auction for popular favour, 
but how they may be led on in 
their eagerness to think less of the 
benefit they can do their country, 
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than the damage they can inflict on a 
rival, and ultimately how impossible 
they make any return to power to 
him and to his followers. 

As the party who diminish the 
effective forces of the nation, who 
reduce the orders for supplies, and 
sell off the reserved stores of our 
magazines, can always throw upon 
their successors the cost of repairing 
their own waste, and thus charge 
them with the increase of the esti- 
mates, so can they, by a system of 
lenity, and a slipshod administration 
of law, encourage a turbulence and 
outrage that must ultimately demand 
repression, and render the task of 
those who come after them one of 
severity and harshness. Thus the 
game of party goes on with some- 
thing of the integrity and honesty 
of Mr. Bright’s competitive dealers! 

As we are rapidly coming to that 
condition in matters of principle 
that Italy has arrived at in matters 
of finance, living as we do on our 
capital, and as the number of things 
which remain for us to concede to 
popular demand daily decreases, it 
would be well if we were to bethink 
us how long our stock of boons will 
last us, and what—after giving up 
the Church and the Colonies, the 
Landed Interest, the Universities, 
the Army, and the Peerage—will 
remain to us except the Monarchy, 
and how long is it likely that will 
endure after every buttress that sup- 
ported it has been withdrawn ? 

It is a very significant sign of the 
times that the national conscience 
felt no shock—at least no appreci- 
able shock—at this bold declaration 
of Mr. Bright; that is to say, we have 
been, from long habit and an acquired 
taste, so accustomed to our brandied 
port and our chicoried coffee, that 
when we were told the same system 
of adulteration went on in all around 
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us, that our tea was “ warehouse 
sweepings,” our bitter beer a “ de- 
coction of bullock’s liver,” our but- 
ter “‘a preparation of Thames mud 
tempered with lard,” familiarity had 
so accustomed us to all these fla- 
vours, it may become a grave ques- 
tion how far the unadulterated article 
could compete with the spurious or 
corrupted one. 

Just, then, what these fraudulent 
licensed-victuallers have done with 
us in food, have the Liberals done 
with us in national sentiment. They 
have cheapened public life, vulgarised 
the rewards of the Crown, lowered ° 
the prestige of the great seats of 
learning, and, by an affectation of 
equality in all the conditions of life, 
they have, like the nefarious tea- 
dealers, concocted a compound that 
no human stomach can digest. 

Mind! I do not say they have not 
made a very marketable commodity. 
I know they have. The late elec- 
tions and the present House of Com- 
mons abundantly prove that there is 
a “roaring trade” in Radicalism just 
now, and that for the few “lots” 
that are likely to suit the market, 
such as the “Ballot,” the “no 
Bishops in the Lords,” “no Colo- 
nies,” &c., there will be a lively con- 
test. Still, it is just possible all this 
may be pushed too far. They may 
by chance discover that they have 
over ‘‘ sanded the sugar,” and though 
certainly, as the advertisements say, 
“they are enabled to defy competi- 
tion,” it is just “on the cards,” that 
the public might take a turn for a 
cleaner life and a healthier diet, and 
discover that though shoddy is a 
cheap ware, it gets shabby very 
quickly, and will not bear brushing. 
If so, and if this happy day were to 
arrive, thé only misgiving I have is, 
“'W ould there be a house in the trade 
to deal with?” 
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THE MESSAGE OF PEACE. 


Some one has lately, and some- 
what ungenerously, remarked that 
every distinct boon conferred by 
the British Parliament on what is 
called the National party in Ireland 
has been invariably followed by re- 
newed turbulence, and more than 
ordinary lawlessness in that coun- 


Now, it is well to remember that 
Mr. O’Connell, who for so long a 
time “educated” not only his 
“party,” but ~the whole popular 
mind of Ireland, never laid such 
stress on any point as this—that 
no matter what concessions Eng- 
land might make—no matter to 
what extent she might carry her 
measures of conciliation, the Irish 
people should accept them only as 
part payment of a long-running 
debt, or as he phrased them him- 
self, “instalments” of what our 
claim embraces. 

As, however, every concession, 
from the Relief Bill downwards, 
has been, so to say, won from Brit- 
ish rule by lawlessness and that 
spirit of defiance which have made 
the country wellnigh ungovernable, 
it was not easy to persuade a peo- 
ple, flushed with the successes of 
turbulence, to return te habits of 
law and order, all the more since 
what they had received was but a 
small instalment of what was due 
them, the great body of the debt re- 
maining over for future payment. 

But there was also another ele- 
ment in operation. The Catholic 
party—for so the plaintiffs in this 
suit really were — became hourly 
stronger by each verdict in their 
favour—they grew in wealth almost 
as rapidly as in ambition, and be- 
came every day better able to press 
their demands upon the State, and 
enforce the payment. 

From the time that the late Duke 
of Wellington most unfortunately 
declared that he conceded the Ca- 
tholic claims rather than risk a civil 
war, it has been the habit in Par- 


liament to use the same sort of lan- 
guage, and many availed themselves 
of the opportunity of showing that 
they could be as indiscreet as a great 
man. 

Looking at the matter from the 
‘“* National” point of view, who can 
be surprised that the Irish should 
persist in a policy which had never 
failed them? When shooting the 
parsons decided the question of 
tithes, even a less logical people 
would have discovered that similar 
treatment might be advantageously 
tried on land tenure. “Help your- 
self, and Parliament will help you,” 
seems to have been the tacit maxim 
of the National party; and if suc- 
cess be a test, there is little reason 
to call in question its wisdom. 

So far as I know, Irishmen of 
every class had very few delusions 
as to the soothing virtues of what 
is so pathetically called the “ Mes- 
sage of Peace.” The message of 
peace was doubtless glad tidings at 
the palace of Paul Cullen, Cardinal, 
and might have been heard with 
joy in the den of that old Lion of 
Judah, vulgarly called MacHale; 
but the people—the masses—were 
about as much interested in it as 
though it were a law of interna- 
tional copyright with Japan; and, 
in consequence, its healing virtues 
were only illustrated by showers of 
threatening letters, menaces to mur- 
der, and some more than menaces 
also. 

This was, of course, very disap- 
pointing to Englishmen. They had 
been hopeful, even to confidence, 
what this measure would effect. 
They worked themselves up to a 
white heat of enthusiasm by their 
own high-sounding phrases of “alien 
church,” ‘Badge of conquest,” 
and the rest of it, and actually 
believed that they were stimulating 
the expression of a great national 
feeling, which would soon display 
itself in a burst of national grati- 
tude. Irishmen knew better. Irish- 
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men saw that the message of peace 
was about as small a dividend—a 
mere one-and-sixpence in the pound 
—as ever was flung to a creditor. 

+ Scarcely had the parsons been 
sentenced than the cause of the land- 
lords was called on, and the Na- 
tionalists, flushed with success, and 
well knowing besides that when 
John Bull is in a giving humour 
nothing balks him, they deter- 
mined to take the tide at its flood. 
It was, they were given to believe, 
to be a case of ‘ask and have,” and 
they were not going to be very 
mealy-mouthed in “asking.” Ul- 
ster tenant-right, compensation for 
improvements, claim on_ eviction, 
and suchlike, would do well enough 
in ordinary times, but these were 
by no means ordinary times. They 
had fallen upon a happy era, with 
a Parliament that fancied it was 
going to inaugurate a millennium 
of popular rights, and a Minister 
who believed in a “message of 
peace.” 

I am almost ashamed to say it, 
but I feel it is true, that Paddy’s 
humour is never more thoroughly 
tickled, nor his sense of drollery 
gratified, than when he laughs at a 
dupe. How he must have enjoyed 
the present situation, and with what 
a racy chuckle he must have heard 
of the “message of peace,” I leave 
any one who knows Ireland to 
imagine. 

When a bland landlord puts his 
head inside the door of a room 
where a convivial party is assem- 
bled, and says, “Order what you 
like, gentlemen—the gentleman 
next door pays,” the feeling of joy 
is usually unbounded, but the sense 
of moderation is less developed. 

“What shall it be, boys?” was 
now the cry throughout the land. 
“Long leases, fixity of tenure, re- 
duction of rents? or shall we go in 
for all at once, and say, No rents— 
no landlords ?” 

While these different opinions 
were being urged and discussed 
there came in other men, who pro- 
bably, having little land and less 
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religion, cared very little about 
landlords or Churchmen. Their 
cry was: “Down with these traf- 
fickers! Down with these mess-of- | 
pottage patriots! Accept nothing 
from England till she liberates the 
Fenian convicts. We want no 
boons, we crave no favours — we 
demand justice for Ireland!” 

Well might the Cabinet acknow- 
ledge themselves puzzled and dumb- 
founded. Could inconsequence 
go farther than this? It was like 
saying to an hospital surgeon, “If. 
you want to cure that man’s dropsy . 
in No. 4, you must lithotomise the 
patient in No. 3.” Now, whether 
our great State operator did not see 
the logical force of this proposi- 
tion, or had his misgivings about 
its efficacy, and whether, as some 
have opined, he was getting gene- 
rally out of temper with “‘ messages 
of peace,” he demurred to the sug- 
gestion. At all events, he deter- 
mined in a true spirit of courtesy 
to make his reply in the tone of the. 
demand; and, to show that he could 
be as little bound by logic as the 
petitioners, he said, “‘I shall liber- 
ate these men who are under sen- 
tence for treason-felony whenever 
some other people elsewhere give 
up shooting their neighbours.” 

I do not know if this was a 
““message of peace,” but certainly 
—and I leave the explanation to 
wiser heads than mine—it was the 
only reply I ever heard to an Irish. 
demand that proved unanswerable. 
The blow was so thoroughly Irish, 
the Bull was so like the native 
article, Paddy went down under it 
at once. t 

The success obtained on this me- 
morable occasion only suggests to 
us the regret that, instead of “‘ mes- 
sages of peace,” the Minister should 
not have limited himself to such, 
rejoinders as this. “Si sic omnia,” 
might we exclaim; and if Irishmen 
were not persuaded into peace, it is 
possible they may be puzzled into 
it! If Pat had been told that 
these men were not fit subjects for 
royal mercy, that reasons of justica 
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as well as reasons of policy alike 
opposed their liberation, that no- 
thing in their conduct implied re- 
gret for the past or promised sub- 
mission for the future, he would 
have asked nothing better than to 
discuss and demolish each and all 
of these pleas in one of his news- 
papers. He was ready to encounter 
the want of clemency, the want of 
sentiment, the want of generous 
trustfulness and hope; but what 
he was not, could not be, prepared 
for, was the want of logic. This was 
like a blow below the belt, and it 
floored him completely. 

A very easy illustration will show 
the logical force of his reply. When 
Garibaldi lay a prisoner, after the 
disastrous day of Aspromonte, the 
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Liberal party made many attempts 
to move the Government to an act 
of clemency. They certainly were 
able to urge their suit with reasons 
and on grounds which the most 
ingenious of Irishmen would find 
dificult to apply to O’Donovan 
Rossa. M. Rattazzi demurred to 
the arguments, however, and show- 
ed that even the great services of 
a great patriot could not establish 
a claim to convulse the nations he 
had once aided to establish, and 
subvert the monarchy; but he as- 
suredly never told the petitioners 
that Aspromonte should be for- 
gotten when brigandage was sup- 
pressed in Calabria, or that Gari- 
baldi should be liberated whenever 
Ninco-Nunco was captured! 


THE TWO SAFE CAREERS. 


There are two roads to popular- 
ity in England, which, I believe, 
never fail—that is, never fail when 
walked by intelligent and skilful 
travellers. One or other of these 
suffices for the ambition of most 
men, though now and then we do 
see some glutton of the world’s 
favour taking a “spell” at both of 
them. To be successful in the age 
we live in, you must be AN ECONOMI- 
CAL REFORMER OR AN INJURED MAN. 
I have not done wisely in writing 
.them in this order, since I believe, 
for great success—for lasting, pro- 
fitable, effectual success—it is bet- 
ter to be “injured” than “ econo- 
mical.” I know it is more difficult 
as a réle. The part demands 
many qualities. A grievance is not 
difficult to find; any three-volume 
novelist would provide one as easily 
as a plot. The way of urging your 
misfortune on the world, of show- 
ing that you have a grave case 
against humanity, of which each 
who listens to you is, in a measure, 
a party in cause, with this added 
embarrassment, that he is occasion- 
‘ally in the dock and occasionally 


in the jury-box,—this is what de- 
mands address. I have said that 
the injured man should have man 

qualities. He must be “insistant ;” 
no matter what the world is think- 
ing of—a Russian. war, a cotton 
famine, a Fenian rising, or a “ wo- 
man righting’—the injured must 
be heard amidst them all, if not 
overtopping the din, taking every 
favourable moment of stillness to 
scream out about his wrongs. Next 
he must be “plausible.” I do not 
say logical, because the mass of his 
hearers attach little value to logic; 
but he must be of that persuasive 
order which knows how, by enlist- 
ing probabilities to do duty for 
facts, and making inferences mount 
guard for just conclusions, to make 
a strong case for the world. He 
must know how to skip or slur 
over any inconvenient or damag- 
ing circumstance, or how to class 
it with those low calumnies that he 
could not stoop to refute. He must 
be by nature of a haughty temper, 
so that the amount of the humility 
with which he makes his appeal to 
the public may show what a price 
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he attaches to human sympathy. 
This painful yielding to fate can be 
made very effective. It is like the 
low bow of a man with the lumba- 

, who would rather wrench his 
loins than risk your favour. 

He must be picturesque, so as 
never to place details ill or incongru- 
ously, and to have no false lights. 
He must be passionate, but with 
the subdued vehemence of a man 
whose breeding restrains him, and 
who would no more think of vio- 
lating the decorous quietudes of so- 
ciety than he would interrupt a 
preacher in the pulpit. He must, 
amidst much sadness and sorrow, 
be trustful, fully reliant on the 
justice that, though long in com- 
ing, is sure to come at last; and in 
this sort of ‘‘time bargain” with 
his hearers he is able to insinuate 
that, though it take long to make 
them his partisans, they will live 
to become such. Lastly, he must 
exhibit that quality of impatience 
which is tempered by pride, and 
seems to say, “It’s your verdict I 
care for; show me that you see how 
shamefully I have been wronged 
and outraged, and take your own 
time about the damages.” Now 
the world is very fond of a man 
of this sort, and rarely grudges a 
sentimental satisfaction when not 
pressed for more. 

Now it will be seen, even by this 
passing glance, that to be an in- 
jured man one should have what 
Henry Grattan used to call “ great 
variety ;’ and in this it is distin- 
guished from that other career with 
which I have associated it, the 
economical reformer, who really has 
no variety whatever. 

Surgeons, I believe, are well 
agreed in regarding amputation as 
the reproach afd not the triumph 
of their art; and that the man who 
rescues one limb from the necessity 
of the knife stands immeasurably 
higher than he who has successfully 
amputated some hundreds. I wish 
that our political physicians could 
learn a little of this philosophy, 


especially our economists, who are 
all for the knife. No, simple as 
such State surgery is, it is of all 
others the most sure to achieve 
success. It demands, you will 
say, no high exercise of genius to 
reduce the army by ten thousand 
men, to place eight ships of war 
out of commission, to recall the 
garrison of a colony, or dismiss the 
shipwrights of a dockyard. All 
this is easy knife-work, and it 
smacks of boldness and decision— 
two qualities we in England hold 
in very high repute. “I like Dr. 
Childers,” I think I hear some 
one say; “he doesn’t go humming 
and hawing—he says it must ‘ come 
off.’ Crutches or a wooden leg are 
sorry contrivances, I know; but 
remember,” says he, “what a deal 
you'll save in shoe-leather! With 
only one leg you'll not bave that 
taste for long walks, those excur- 
sions which cost you so much for- 
merly. You'll not be an Alpine 
Clubbist, nor even an excursionist 
in Wales; and it is wonderful how 
you will reconcile yourself to a 
little toddle over a grass plat, and 
come to find it agrees with you 
besides.” It would not have been 
easy to persuade John Bull of all 
this formerly. He was_ strong 
and hearty, and he had rather 
a pride in showing the foreigner 
that he was both. You would 
never have persuaded him against 
kicking the fellow that insulted 
him on the ground of the damage 
it might do his boots. Now, how- 
ever, that line of argument has 
attained a triumphant success. If 

as an economical reformer, ap- 
peal to the British tax-payer in 
this shape, and say, Now, Mr.. 
Briggs—we shall call him Briggs, 
because ‘Punch’ calls that man in 
the punt who is always fishing but 
catches nothing, Mr. Briggs—now, 
Mr. Briggs, I would ask you, do you 
want the Cape of Good Hope, or 
does Mrs. Briggs positively insist on 
Gibraltar? Would you not rather 
have an outing at midsummer, and’ 
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take the Misses Briggs to Inter- 
lachen, than retain the ninety-some- 
thing regiment at New Zealand ? 
You may not think so; but Pll 
show you, I'll prove to you that if 
you don’t keep colonies you might 
keep a coach. Now, wouldn’t you 
rather have a pony-chaise than 
such share as you possess in the 
Channel Islands? And as to warlike 
armaments, tell me candidly, are 
they toys that amuse you? French- 
men like them, and Russians like 
them. It is, as Dr Watts says, 
“their nature to.” But how can 
it appeal to you to care for them? 
—you whose insular position—not 
to speak of the volunteers—secures 
you from attack; and who, so far 
from ambitioning increase of terri- 
tory, only want to know who would 
.take Malta off your hands, when 
_you have disembarrassed yourselves 
-ef Gibraltar? 

“Tl tell you how to make two 
hundred a-year,” said an _ Irish 
‘Chief Baron, of caustic memory, to 
: a barrister of no very lucrative prac- 
tice. ‘To save is to gain: and what 
I advise you is, Never go circuit.” 
Now, in this philosophy all the 
‘present schemes of our rulers are 
‘comprised. Our economies consist 
in how much we can give up. Nor 
is there anything the nation loves 
to hear better than the number of 
things it ean do without. By the 
degree in which any one recom- 
mends these savings is he called a 
reformer or a revolutionist. The 
former cries out against second 
majors in the army; the last de- 
. clares for no monarchy in the State. 
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And it is wonderful what notorie 
a man will gain simply by doing 
either. 

Our gifted reformers are only 
plagiarists of the Irish judge; and 
the grand secret of their policy is 
“doing without.” In telling peo- 
ple this great truth, there are vari- 
ous opportunities for sly flatteries 
which the nation is rather fond of 
hearing :—how enlightened she is! 
how superior to what she was in 
former times, in those barbarous 
days of Blenheims and Waterloos! 
What a noble conquest it is when 
a people can proclaim a_ victory 
over their pride, their military 
glory, their ascendancy among the 
nations, and simply say, We are 
mere shopkeepers, and we aspire 
to be no more! we declare that we 
have a mission—in Sheffield goods 
and printed cottons, but none 
other. 

This is a line of life that asks 
for a very small intellectual capital. 
“Non contiget cuique” to conduct 
India to prosperity, or Ireland to 
peace; butany man can cut down 
the estimates. It requires no 
genius to put admirals on the re- 
tired list, or dismiss every third 
clerk in a public department. It 
is all easy surgery; and with this 
advantage over the doctor’s art, 
that there is no need to look after 
the wounded arteries, nor care for 
the spilt blood. 

If all horticulture consisted in 
cutting down, gardeners would be 
as plentiful as blackberries, and 
about as profitable. 
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Whenever the English people is 
very certain of anything; when- 
ever the great newspapers have 
made a stock subject of any griev- 
ous abuse; when the whole nation 
has become so imbued with the 
theme that we accept it, whatever 
it be, as something to be endured 
and put up with like the impurity 
of the Thames or the tiresomeness 
of Martin Tupper,—then, I say, we 
are sure to hear that some one has 
moved for a special committee in 
the House to examine witnesses 
and report on it, and we have a 
very lively little squabble in Parlia- 
ment over the people who ought or 
ought not to serve on that com- 
mittee—though what they have to as- 
certain, what to discover, develop, 
or disclose, beyond what the world 
is already fully possessed of, there 
is no man on either side of the 
House could propound. 

Some years back there was a 
special committee to inquire into 
the constitution and working of the 
diplomatic service. It had always 
been a stock subject of attack by 
Radical members, partly because 
they believed, or assumed to be- 
lieve, it was a “caste,” and that its 
followers were a sort of Brahmins, 
who guarded the entrance against 
all plebeian competitors; and partly 
because they deemed that all inter- 
national questions should be dis- 
cussed in Parliament, and never be 


treated by what they called secret 


diplomacy. 

As to the first of these two allega- 
tions, a mere glance at any Foreign 
Office List is the speediest refuta- 
tion; and as regards the second, a 
very passing consideration of the 
class of questions which are dealt 
with by envoys and ministers will 
show that they are most commonly 
of a kind that could not be ad- 
vantageously submitted to open 
discussion without the gravest in- 
convenience, or sometimes even 


peril; and that the friendly relations 
which are maintained in a great 
degree by the courteous observ- 
ances and the forbearance which 
characterise the intercourse of 
gentlemen, would be often en- 
dangered by the freedoms which 
are inseparable from debate, and the 
rash imputations which honest, but 
not always well-informed speakers, 
will throw out in the heat of a dis- 
cussion. 

If the lovers of what is called 
open diplomacy have not been con- 
verted by what they lately wit- 
nessed in the case of Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson, they must be men of 
stubborn powers of resistance. No 
one can doubt that, with the good- 
will of which he was the bearer, 
and with the amicable disposition 
he was himself inspired by, the Ala- 
bama question might have received 
at the time of his visit to England 
a safe and satisfactory solution. 
There was everything to favour such 
a belief. The moment was one in 
which each country was well dis- 
posed towards the other. The acri- 
mony which the press has so often 
stimulated was happily dormant. 
There were no travellers or tourists 
on either side with their personal 
grievances developed into national 
indictments, and their small misad- 
ventures made chargeable against 
the manners of the land they were 
visiting; and yet with all these to 
aid him, a very genial and well 
intentioned gentleman, by simply 
taking the public into his confi- 
dence in a case that demanded wise 
and delicate, and, above all, confi- 
dential treatment, so mismanaged 
the negotiation as to make agree- 
ment impossible, provoke his own 
recall, and actually bequeath to his 
successor an issue a hundred times 
more difficult than ever it was be- 
fore. The indiscretion of his pub- 
lic utterances not only was such as 
to alarm his own countrymen, but 
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actually to suggest to ourselves the 
fear that this genial warm-hearted 
gentleman was crowing over the 
easy success he had obtained over 
us, and how willingly we had suf- 
fered ourselves to become the dupes 
of his pleasant flatteries and his 
seductive address. Now, had he 
only kept his blandishments for 
Lord Stanley, there would have 
been no harm done. The greatest 
grumbler amongst us, though he 
might have demurred to the con- 
ditions of the settlement, would 
never have questioned the modes of 
the persuasion. We would, in fact, 
ali of us have made every allowance 
for soft-sawder; what we only ob- 
jected to was, that the sawder should 
have been heated before our eyes. 
The whole success of a diplomatic 
negotiation lies in the character of 
the confessional that envelops it. 
The on-honour consciousness with 
which the negotiators treat is not 
at all inconsistent with the conduct 
of men who, differing as they may 
do on some points, are eagerly bent 
on ascertaining how far some of 
the items of agreement may not 
outbalance those of distance and 
estrangement; and all this has to 
be done with candour and fairness 
and integrity, not with the shrewd 
reserves or the petty equivocations 
of a small lawyer—and done, too, 
with a consciousness that the result 
come to will have to undergo the 
judgment of the press not alone of 
one country, but possibly of Europe. 
Surely these are not the cases that 
call for popular discussion and the 
rough usage of open debate, where 
hard terms are bandied and ugly 
motives alleged, and where the 
chief actors, only known through 
the mention of newspaper corre- 
spondence, will often be handled 
with scant courtesy, or scant regard 
to fact. We are not very delicate 
in discussing our own public men, 
and when opposed to us we cer- 
tainly treat them with unsparing 
candour; but all this frankness is 
the refinement of reserve compared 
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to the mode in which we talk of 
foreigners. Messrs. Beust, Bismark, 
Gortchakoff, and Antonelli could 
tell us, if they would, how pleasant 
it would be to conduct a platform 
negotiation in Trafalgar Square, 
with probably Mr. Beales for the 
reporter, or Mr. Odger to draw up 
the protocol. 

There are fully as many reasons 
for delicacy in dealing with the ills 
of nations as with the maladies of 
individuals, and there are cases 
where the safety of either would 
be gravely compromised by expos- 
ure; and it is for such cases that 
we need the services not only of 
the most skilful and adroit men 
amongst us, but also of the most 
confidentially -reserved and _  cau- 
tious-minded men, fully impressed 
with the fact that the success 
of all negotiation is mainly depen- 
dent on the extent to which they 
inspire confidence themselves and 
exact it from others; and herein 
lies the greatest gift of the best 
negotiator. 

There is another point on which 
the public is not unfrequently led 
astray with regard to the qualifica- 
tions meet for this service. There 
is a considerable number of persons, 
of whom a late writer of a letter to 
the ‘Daily News’ has made himself 
the spokesman, who would like to 
reduce the diplomatic service to the 
state of a clerkship, and assume all 
its requirements to be fulfilled when 
provided with a certain number of 
gentlemen who wrote good round 
legible hands, were accurate copy- 
ists, and punctual in observance of 
office hours. Now, all of these are 
admirable and excellent qualities, 
and no mission could dispense with 
their absence; but surely they do 
not sum up the duties of an envoy 
at a foreign court. The most care- 
less reader of his newspaper cannot 
fail to see that the present condition 
of Europe is far from settled; that 
the vast changes called into exist- 
ence by late wars have not yet re- 
solved themselves into finality, or 
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even a passing state of repose; and 
if we are not at this moment specta- 
tors of a great war on the Continent, 
it is simply because they who should 
stand out as adversaries have not 
been able to consolidate the alli- 
ances on which they might rely in 
‘the day of a reverse. France and 
Prussia are both angling with the 
same bait; and, up to this, Russia 
and Austria, and even Italy, are re- 
luctant to pledge themselves with 
either. Now, so linked are the for- 
tunes of each State of Europe with 
the other, that no movement can 
take place in one without corre- 
sponding changes elsewhere. The 
uprising of France will threaten 
the independence of Belgium, the 
safety of Northern Germany, the 
Rhine border, and the small States 
contiguous to it—not to speak of 
Italy, which may become either ally 
or enemy, as the French determine 
by their occupation of, or departure 
from, Rome. The movement of 


Russia implies the re-opening of 
the Eastern question—that, is the 


actual existence of Turkey. 

It can scarcely be said that to 
these events, and the great conse- 
quences that may follow on them, 
we are indifferent. The Scheldt 
a French river, and Constantino- 
ple a Russian dock, are not insig- 
nificant eventualities ; and though 
our envoys abroad might not be 
able to avert the wars that might 
menace such results, they might 
neutralise the combinations and 
modify the alliances that should 
influence them. They might, by 
judicious representations, delay ac- 
tion and give time for more peace- 
ful counsels: and they certainly 
could always not only apprise us 
at home of the coming danger, but 
enable us to determine on the course 
most suited to our national advan- 
tage. Now, it is not assuming too 
much to say that the men most 
fitted to obtain this knowledge, and 
to sift the evidence on which it 
is founded ; to test the sources of 
information, and to draw correct 
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inferences from what they glean in 
their personal intercourse with col- 
leagues and persons in office,—are 
not usually of the class of mere 
departmental clerks, but should be 
men of considerable natural acute- 
ness, aided by trained habits, and 
well-drilled faculties. They should 
be consummate observers, fortified 
by travel to enable them to distin- 
guish between national habits and 
modes of thought or expression 
and traits that had a deeper signi- 
ficance—men of the world enough 
to make their intercourse agreeable 
and easy, and with that social tact 
that invites confidence by the very 
evidence of its honourable under- 
standing to respect it—men of 
great discretion, who, mixing freely 
in society, disarm distrust by per- 
sonal loyalty of character, and yet 
do not compromise their position by 
a rash utterance. They should be 
statesmen, in comprehending the 
bearing of great questions and trac- 
ing the results that might come of 
them ; and courtiers, to render their 
intercourse with sovereigns accept- 
able and satisfactory. And, last of 
all, they should be able writers— 
men capable of conveying their in- 
telligence clearly, briefly, and un- 
mistakably—able to set forth in a 
despatch the whole details of a 
question with simplicity and deci- 
sion, and to show the reasons for 
any judgment they have come to 
with force and perspicuity. These, 
in brief, are but some of ‘the quali- 
fications of an énvoy; but are even 
these to be looked for in a mere 
clerk ? 

Now, when it is borne in mind 
that these men are the Preventive 
Police of Europe,—that it is to their 
activity and to their efficiency we 
owe, in a great measure, the peace of 
the world—and that five days of war- 
like preparation would cost more 
than a fifty years’ maintenance of 
the whole diplomatic service of the 
Continent,—surely it is not too much 
to say that they are worthy public 
servants, and justly deserving of 
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the high place we accord them. 
It is suggested, as a measure of 
economy that we should suppress 
some of the smaller missions, and 
withdraw our ministers from Stutt- 
gart, Brussels, Munich, &c. There 
can be no question of the saving. 
.If you can dispense with so many 
persons of your household, you are 
gainer by the added amount of 
their salaries. Now the writer to 
the ‘Daily News’ served himself 
in diplomacy, and thoroughly well 
knows that at these smaller courts 
there is a vast amount of informa- 
tion obtainable which could not be 
procured at larger centres, and that 
as the fortunes of the larger States 
involve the fate of the smaller, these 
latter are the first to take alarm at 
casualties whose course they can 
little influence, while the results 
may be vital to themselves. If 
inquired into, it would be found 
that some of the earliest warnings 
of great events abroad have come 
from the smaller missions; and the 
French are so well aware of this, 
that to such places as Baden, or 
Berne, or Coburg, they invariably 
send secretaries who have shown 
promise of future distinction. To 
call this “espionage,” or any other 
hard name, is easy enough—and in 
the platitudes that men utter about 
openness and fairness, of course 
such a mode of attack has its suc- 
cess; but in that Spanish marriage 
intrigue, .by which M. Guizot in- 
tenced to outwit us, and by which 
he lost his master his throne, it 
was the artful employment of such 
agency discovered the intrigue ; 
and the same active skill enabled 
us to anticipate M. Thiers in ’41, 
and bring the Pacha to terms before 
the wily Minister had made Egypt 
a French Province. 

That Austria was not very ably 
served at Berlin prior to the late 
war in Germany, nor France well 
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seconded in Italy when M. Use- 
dom cemented the Prussian alliance, 
are converse evidences of what 
diplomacy may or may not do; but 
that the moves of the great Cabi- 
nets are very often to be discovered 
at the smaller courts, is known to 
all persons in the service; and 
Lord Malmesbury has lately de- 
clared that it was from Hanover and 
Switzerland he first heard that the 
Austrians had passed the Ticino, 
and that the French Emperor had 
contracted for the surrender of 
Savoy to France. 

Though, of course, I am prepar- 
ed to hear the “cui bono?” cry to 
this assertion, and to be told that 
whether we knew of these facts on 
a Monday through an envoy, or on 
Wednesday from our ‘Times,’ was 
not a matter of much moment. In 
certain cases this would doubtless 
be true; but there are others in 
which it would be of immense im- 
portance that a Minister should be 
in possession of information before 
it had reached the press, and be- 
came the subject of comment and 
discussion. Nor would it be diffi- 
cult to quote instances in which 
this early acquaintance with pro- 
jected moves was employed to in- 
terfere with the accomplishment of 
a diplomatic success that would 
have been totally impossible if the 
contemplated action had once at- 
tained publicity, and entered the 
domain of that public opinion 
which, with all its advantages, has 
the occasional demerit of pronounc- 
ing on scanty evidence, and very 
hurriedly also. I do not augur 
hopefully for the present com- 
mittee, who seem rather bent on in- 
quiring what an attaché can live 
on, than what a Minister should do. 
At all events we shall learn some- 
thing, even though it only be the 
price of lodgings at St. Petersburg, 
or the cost of washing at Bogota! 
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THE DIFFICULT PRECEPT. 


Of all the Christian graces we 
are enjoined to cultivate, I know 
of not one so difficult as “to love 
one’s neighbour.” 

It is not to the amount of the 
affection I would take exception, 
though I am aware that in the 
height of the standard lies a great 
difficulty, and that there must be 
few men comparatively in the world 
who could transfer the stock of 
their self-love to the account of 
their neighbour. The really great 
difficulty of the precept is in the 
fact that he 7s your neighbour. 

Why is it, and to what is it 
owing, that we have a natural an- 
tipathy to a Frenchman? I will 
not stop to dispute the proposition, 
which I sincerely trust no thorough 
Englishman will contest; but ask 
simply, for what other reason do 
we dislike him but that he is our 
neighbour? The man who lives 
next door to me must be hateful to 
me. I see too much and I know too 
little of him not to detest him. 
His hours of going out and coming 
home—his calls of business or 
pleasure—the errands of his man- 
servant and his maid-servant, and 
the visits of the stranger within his 
gates,—will, in spite of me, invade 
my leisure. If his: pursuits are like 
my own, he jars on me with a 
rivalry ; if his road in life lies quite 
apart, he revolts me by outraging 
my sympathies; if he deals with 
my tradesfolk, I suspect him of 
being better treated than I an, 
that he gets honester measure in 
his coals, and more cream in his 
milk; if his acquaintance runs in 
an humbler current than my own, 
I inveigh against the vulgar con- 
tact of his associates; if they who 
frequent him are of an order supe- 
rior to my own friends, my dislike 
is heightened by a sense of envy. 
Now, had he only lived in the next 
street instead of next door, I had 
known none of these things, and 


his new liveries had never cost 
me a pang, nor had that splendid 
haunch of venison I saw carried in 
but yesterday disgusted me with 
my own tough mutton at dinner. 

It is in the points of contact that 
are never touches of cohesiveness, 
lies all the antipathy. That we 
are ready to forgive Russians, Ger- 
mans, and Italians, scores of things 
we cannot put up with in the French- 
man, none will deny. It comes to 
this, that the man next door is 
positively odious from the number 
of times every day some feature of 
his life will obtrude itself on our 
own, and seem, out of sheer imper- 
tinence, to insist on occupying a 
share in our attention. The very 
people who ring at our bell in mis- 
take for his are an offence; and our 
identity—that dear thing we cling 
to through all our mishaps in the 
world—is outraged at being con- 
founded and mistaken for another’s. 
And as for the little compliments 
and courtesies of life that, intend- 
ed for him, have by an accident 
been left at our door, they are the 
dregs of all bitterness in our cup of 
disappointment. How came it ever 
to my imagination to ponder over 
the insignificance of my lot if it 
were not for that card from Buck- 
ingham Palace which a blundering 
messenger had dropped with me 
instead of next door ? 

That inveterate dislike that exists 
between Whigs and Tories is solely 
felt because they live in the same 
street, and are next door to each 
other; while neither has the same 
antipathy to the Radical, who 
dwells in the ‘“stable-lane round 
the corner”—a vulgar dog if you 
like, but not a bad sort of fellow at 
bottom; and this is the judgment 
solely founded on the fact that his 
ways and doings are not in hourly 
contact with our own. 

The rancour of party hatred 
never reached its climax till we 
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saw the two rival factions contend- 
ing to carry the same measures— 
that is, till they came to live side 
by side. In the old days of op- 
posite views and objects they fought 
their battles boldly, bravely, man- 
fully, but there was no acrimony, 
for their houses were not next door. 
It was only in our own day that it 
occurred to them to become neigh- 
bours, and we see what has come 
of it. 

So long as each hunted his own 
line of country, one might say that 
his neighbour’s dogs were slow to 
find, and ran wildly; or the other 
might retort, that his pack were 
mostly mongrels, and never gave 
voice together. Still each could 
follow his sport without interrup- 
tion, and on the whole no very se- 
rious bad feeling came of it. But 
now that they are driven to draw 
the same cover, and have only one 
fox between them, there’s nothing 
too bad for each to say of the other. 
Mr. Disraeli declares the fox was 
his fox, and that if he had not 
hunted him before, it was because 
he was employed teaching some 
friends to ride—‘‘educating them,” 
he called it, to take fences and 
ditches they weren’t used to. Mr. 
Gladstone denied this; that the fox 
had strayed out of his cover; and 
that he felt the unsportsmanlike 
conduct of his neighbour so acutely, 
that he would rather dispose of his 
pack and give up hunting for the 
season. 

Nothing of this would have hap- 
pened had each kept to his own 
county. All the bad feeling came 
of propinquity ; for, be it remarked, 
neither of them was displeased 
when the Radicals came out and 
took a run with them. 

They tell us that the law of pri- 
mogeniture makes a man little af- 
fectionate to his eldest son, but 
full of love for his grandchild; 
and here it is, once more, the next 
door neighbour there is no forgiv- 
ing, and even he a little farther off 
is preferable to him! As for that 
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old adage of the Romans, that de- 
clares “‘loving the same and hating 
the same” constitutes true friend. 
ship, I take it there never was a 
greater fallacy. Real sympathy is 
the sense of enjoyment I feel when 
I see my friend delighted by some- 
thing I don’t care for. If any one 
disputes my definition, let him think 
how inconvenient the converse 
would prove in our courts of divorce, 
and that even the most gushing 
heart is not bound to like a Co- 
respondent. 

Whose dog keeps me awake all 
night? whose daughters’ duets 
drive me distracted half the day? 
whose duns come thundering at my 
knocker? whose telegrams startle 
me from my sleep? whose whole 
life is it that will run Rhone-like 
through the placid Geneva-lake of 
my existence, and by its strong 
current mar the grand tranquillity 
of my days ?—My neighbour’s, 

When I read of the projects for 
bridging over the strip of sea be- 
tween Dover and Calais, or the plans 
for tunnelling a road beneath the 
waters; when I hear the specula- 
tions of those who believe that, by 
what they call “drawing closer to 
France,” we shall: cultivate more 
surely the relations of friendship, 
and more effectually combat the 
mistrusts and prejudices that beset 


the relations between strange peo- 


ples,—when, I say, I see and hear 
these things, I ask myself, Where 
have they lived who enunciate these 
doctrines? What experiences have 
they had of life? What lesson has 
the world taught them, if it be not 
this,—That where there is no com- 
mon bond of interest to bind men, 
no unity of pursuit or object, there 
is no more sure promoter of bicker- 
ing, bad feeling, and dislike, than 
too close proximity. 

I have occasional twinges of gout; 
lobster mayonnaise, with cucum- 
ber, washed down with iced Mosel- 
cup, do not agree with me as well 
as it used to do; nor are my morning 
recollections of anchovy sandwiches 
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and “bishops” as free from repin- 
ings as once they were. ‘‘ Tempora 
mutantur,” and digestive organs 
“eum illis ;’’ and there do come mo- 
ments when life is crape-covered, and 
when in my discontent with the 
world I include myself, and have 
to own that there is not a grievance 
nor an ill that assails me for which 
I am not personally responsible, and 
that for every hard turn of fortune 
I have been an aider and abettor. 
At such moments as these—and 
of late years they have a habit of 
coming oftener than I care for,— 
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at such moments as these—when I 
am soured with life—whenI see, 
or think that I see, Fortune has 
dealt me all the small cards of the 
pack, and never a trump— when 
I feel myself walking the world’s 
stage without a part in the comedy 
—scarcely a supernumerary— rather 
a creature that has strayed in from 
“the flats,” and like enough to be 
hooted off if discovered,—at such 
periods of existence as these, I do 
believe I like my neighbour pretty 
much like myself, and I wish him 
joy of the affection. 


PERSONAL AND PECULIAR. 


Fate—for reasons I do not care 
to question or find great fault with 
—gave me very wandering habits 
early in life, and later on made me 
a resident at some part or other of 
the Continent. So far as personal 
advantage, and what are called the 
successes of life, are concerned, 
there is not much to be said for 
this choice. As regards enjoyment 
—I mean such enjoyment as usually 
comes within the scope of humble 
men of small ambitions and smaller 
fortunes—the case is not so bad a 
one. At all events, the tide of life 
runs less strongly than with us at 
home; and for a bad swimmér this 
is something. At another oppor- 
tunity I shall perhaps return to 
this theme, whose pros and cons 
require some care in their treat- 
ment. My business is now with a 
—‘“‘case of conscience,” I was going 
to call it: not that exactly; but 
itis a case sufficiently doubtful to 
make it a burden on my own mind; 
and I would therefore be thankful 
for any friendly counsel that might 
help me to a conclusion. 

In appealing thus broadcast to 
the world for advice, I am not pre- 
sumptuous enough to imagine that 
I have established any claim upon 
my readers which would entitle me 
to this freedom. I am simply, 
however, following a custom which 


has a certain currency in the times 
we live in, and is, as I see, much 
followed in Ladies’ Magazines,—I 
mean, of submitting a case for an 
opinion, hoping that the next num- 
ber may bring the reply. Thus, in 
a journal before me, I read—‘‘I am 
applied to for the payment of a 
pair of silk stockings, which I paid 
for, but have lost the receipt. Am 
I bound to pay, or can I resist the 
demand ?’—‘‘ Tom kissed me twice 
yesterday evening, and said he 
wished [ were his wife. Would 
this enable me to recover damages 
if he should not marry me yet ?’— 
‘*My father was a Finlander, and 
my mother a Greek. Can you say 
if this gives me a claim to American 
citizenship ?’—“‘I have been con- 
siderably hurt by a peg in my right 
boot, and kicked the bootmaker in 
consequence. Is it true that the 
Chief-Justice has ruled this to be a 
justifiable violence ?’—‘“‘ My father 
has obtained a decree nist against 
my stepmother. If it should be 
made a rule absolute, can I marry 
her—and how soon ?” 

I take these at random as speci- 
mens of what doubts beset the 
British mind; nor is it without a 
sense of pride that I see the natu- 
ral desire of pure-intentioned indi- 
viduals to distrust their own im- 
pulses, and throw themselves upon 
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their fellow-men for guidance and 
direction. 

To return to myself. Mineisa 
much smaller difficulty than any of 
these. Indeed I do not know if 
it would present what could be 
called a difficulty to any mind 
versed in the complex questions 
of busy life. 

Here is my case. Long a retsi- 
dent abroad, it has been my custom 
to make occasional visits to Ireland 
—that is to say, I have rarely suf- 
fered three or four years to pass 
without going there for at least 
some weeks. These visits were 
about the very pleasantest incidents 
of my life. I liked the country, and 
I liked the people. There were 
scores of things in their ways, their 
sayings and doings, that pleased me 
better than all I met elsewhere. 
There was so much cordiality, so 
much frankness, so little reserve 
about anything, and there was so 
little seriousness even in the grav- 
est occupations of life, it was im- 
possible not to feel the same relief 
from care amongst them that one 
feels when amused and carried away 
by a well-acted comedy. 

As I have said, these chance 
visits were very delightful to me, 
not the less so that I was always 
the guest of an old schoolfellow 
who had never married, and whose 
humour it was to keep a capital 
house a short distance from Dub- 
lin, and give the pleasantest din- 
ners in the world. His house was 
charmingly situated at the foot of 
the Dublin mountains, with some 
old timber to shelter it, and a view 
of the bay and the islands, that, 
seen on a summer morning, will 
give a more flat rebuke to Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s “‘ melancholy ocean ” than any 
poor words of mine. My friend 
O. was well off as regarded fortune, 
and had all that popularity that 
a genial nature, a fine temper, good 
manners, and a hospitable board 
have a right to secure a man. 

He had a passion for giving din- 
ners, and he became an adept in 
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the art—that is, he knew how much 
to do, and what to leave undone, 
He felt that for the cook and the 
cellar he was wholly responsible, 
and he did not shirk the burden, 
Long experience, however, had 
taught him not to be over-careful in 
‘“‘packing” his company. His great 
secret was, no detrimentals—no 
people positively obnoxious; be- 
yond this he tried nothing. There 
was, in consequence, no strain—no 
effort anywhere; no man had an 
mission to tell something himself, 
or make another tell it; neither 
was there any political colour detec- 
table. Tories, Whigs, and Radicals 
hobnobbed and jested together; 
and as the claret passed round, it 
seemed torivet a chain that bound 
men in hearty good - fellowship, 
while leaving them to think their 
own thoughts on many things too 
grave to be dealt with passingly. 
My friend Ogle—why should I 
hesitate about naming one whom 
so many must recognise already ?— 
need I say it ?—was no small element 
in the pleasure these visits yielded 
me; nor need I conceal that I was 
an honoured guest. Not that I could 
cut any conspicuous figure amidst 
that clever company he drew around 
him — the pleasant officials fresh 
from the gossip of the House and 
the season, the smart lawyers with 
only énough business to ballast their 
agreeability, and, better than either, 
the pretty women ; for, be it known, 
my friend affected a “‘ croquet lawn,” 
and sprinkled his dinners with 
‘*muslin.” And here let me say, in 
parenthesis, that three or four wo- 
men .in a party of twelve is perfec- 
tion ; they must be somebody’s wives, 
doubtless, but no disadvantage is it 
if they be there without their hus- 
bands. Of that aide-de-camp who 
is on service, or of that Attorney- 
General who is in his place in Par- 
liament, or, better still, of that colo- 
nel of hussars, who is bronzing his 
cheeks at Benares and boring the 
Horse Guards to send him home— 
these with a young widow to lead 
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the way and take the fences before 
them, are the moral truffles that 
impart zest and bouquet to the feast. 

Time was when the end of my 
journey brought me to such joys 
as these, cheered with the jolliest 
of welcomes, and heart-warmed by 
the sight of the scores of things rich 
in pleasant memories. I make no 
scruple of owning that I did my ut- 
most to requite—to what the French 
call payer de ma personne—all these 
amenities. I brought over good 
store of that sort of social gos- 
sip which serves to purposes of 
talk what the doctors entitle in 
their jargon ‘the vehicle.” I had 
my budget of stories and drolleries 
warranted new—the little equivo- 
cal narratives which, in m~ charac- 
ter of a foreigner, were permitted 
me; these, with sketches of life 
and character in other latitudes, 
were, so to say, specialties in which 
I dreaded no rivalry. I had, be- 
sides, in those days, good spirits, 
though what has become of them 
now I know no more than what 
has become of the hair of my head. 
I can only vouch for it, they have 
both left me, and I have neither 
fun nor ‘“forelock.” Nor were 
little flatteries wanting to fill the 
measure of my enjoyment. ‘I was 
asked to meet you, Mr. O’Dowd,” 
would say a soft voice. ‘“‘We were 
to have left for town on Wednes- 
day, Mr. O’Dowd, but when we 
heard that you were certain to ar- 
rive,” &c. &c. Or in rougher tones: 
“Corny, old fellow, I have risked 
an arrest for this dinner; and 
there’s O’Hagan has lost the first 
day of the assizes for it.” Alas 
and alack! I am to hear no more 
of such as these; and if my chair 
is empty now at the table-d’héte at 
the “ Angel,” the landlord chuckles 
over my absence with a laugh 
like the sound of five shillings in 
copper. 

But I must finish. I cannot bear 
to recal memories that half over- 
whelm me. From one cause or an- 
other, my visits ‘‘home”—I used to 
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call them—grew rarer and rarer; 
and though Ogle, who hated let- 
ter-writing, pressed me repeatedly 
and warmly to come over, I gave 
up my wanderings, and it is now 
fully five years since I crossed St. 
George’s Channel for what I feel to 
be the last time. Now, my question 
is this: I have been reading over 
the debate on the Irish Land Bill, 
and amongst its provisions I find 
one—I don’t know whether it be 
“Ulster custom,” or some new de- 
vice of clever statecraft—whether 
it owes its origin to Gladstonian 
ingenuity, or the prolific sugges- 
tions of Mr. Bright—but I say I 
find something that seems to say, 
when you have been long on a 
man’s land, and made a good thing 
of it, but that you are minded to 
quit the place and go elsewhere, it 
is the owner’s duty to requite you 
for that caprice, or necessity, or 


whatever it be; and if not his, 


somebody else’s duty, whenever he 
succeeds you in that locality. I 
hope I am not going to make any 
claim upon the host who has fed 
and housed me so long, whose claret 
I have drunk, whose cobs I have 
ridden, whose no end of sixpences 
I have won at whist: but will any 
legal friend inform me—Have I not, 
under the new Act, a just claim 
against the man who succeeds to my 
holding, or could I not legally dis- 
pose of my vested right to so much 
turtle and champagne as it was my 
proud privilege once to enjoy there? 
Is not this the custom of Ulster? 
God bless it! for it seems a very 
charming usage. Surely some Q.C. 
of my acquaintance will kindly in- 
struct me what are my rights here, 
and how may I enforce them. 
Mind—and I desire not to be 
misunderstood—I make no claim 
for improvements. I neither pre- 
tend that a good story of mine 
lingers in the air, or that a flash of 
my imagination lights up a corner 
of the dining-room. I set up no 
claim for the night I made the 
archbishop laugh, or persuaded Mr. 
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Solicitor to imitate himself in 
his opening speech in Parliament— 
great successes, but still under the 
head of improvements, of which the 
tenant enjoyed the value. All I 
pretend to is, what Ulster has now 
made into a law, that I should be 
empowered to dispose of something 
that is not mine, when I have no 
further wish for its temporary en- 
joyment. 

When the Prime Minister admits 
his inability to define the “ custom 
of Ulster,” I shall certainly not 
undertake the task. I find it, how- 
ever, in a recognised organ of public 
intelligence, stated to be something 
in this wise: “‘One man wants to 
give up a tenure, another desires to 
possess it; but before the transfer 
takes place, the incoming must pay 
to the outgoing for what is called 
the ‘goodwill.’” The definition is 
loose enough, but still sufficiently 
distinctive to enable me to ask, Does 
it apply to my case? May I hope 
to profit by its provisions? That 
I am in possession of the “good- 
will,” I have little reason to doubt ; 
whether I can dispose of it to an- 
other, is the question. 

There are men who take a life- 
time to establish a habit. They re- 
quire years to engrain a custom 
into them. This is not so with me. 
I have a positive genius for rou- 
tine; and it is much harder on a 
man like myself to surrender some- 
thing he has grown used to, than 
for one of those flippant, volatile, 
inconstant spirits, whose great ne- 
cessity is variety. Should I not, 
therefore, have claim to a higher 
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measure of compensation than one 
of these nomad creatures who does 
not care where he lives or how he 
dines ? 

Again, the “stupid party,” as it 
is the polite phrase now to call the 
Conservatives, will inveigh against 
this measure as a violation of the 
law of contract—as if there was ever 
such a thing as free contract in 
Ireland! Ask any Irishman you 
like—I don’t care of what party or 
religion—has he secured the posi- 
tion, has he obtained the office, he 
desires in life? has he taken the 
farm at the rent he would have 
wished ? has he married the woman 
he wanted to marry? What, m a 
word, has he ever done to his com- 
plete satisfaction? Is not every- 
thing that takes place in that coun- 
try what the Italians call “alla 
meglio”? and is it not in this spirit 
the Prime Minister says to the 
landlord, There’s a poor devil who 
has been living ten years on your 
estate, and he is tired of the place, 
and sick of paying rent—give him a 
few hundred pounds for the trouble 
of being turned out, and perhaps 
he'll go quietly ? 

It is into this category I desire 
to come. I want to be paid for 
giving up something I have long 
enjoyed as a privilege, when it is 
no longer my pleasure to practise 
it. That is the “custom of Ulster,” 
I am told; and when once it gets 
a wider acceptance in life, the 
world will be altogether far plea- 
santer to live in—at least, for men 
as poor as 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Kate was very much perplexed 
by her interview with her lover, 
and by the abrupt conclusion of his 
yisit. She was very sweet-temper- 
ed and good-natured, and could not 
bear to vex any one; but perhaps 
it pained her secretly a little to be 
brought in contact with those very 
strong feelings which she scarcely 
understood, and which did not bear 
much resemblance to her own ten- 
der, affectionate, caressing love. She 
was very fond of John; at bottom 
she knew and felt that of all the 
men she had ever seen, he was the 
man whom she preferred trusting 
her life and happiness to. Had she 
been driven to the very depths, and 
power given her to express her feel- 
ings, this would have been what 
she would have said; and when 
opportunity served she was very 
willing to give him her smiles, 
her sweet words, to lean her head 
against him, caressing and depend- 
ent, to bestow even a soft unim- 
passioned kiss; but to think of 
nothing but John, to resign any 
part of her duties as mistress of 
the house, or to neglect other peo- 
ple, and make them uncomfortable, 
on account of him, would never 
have occurred to her. And there 
was in her mind at the same 
time something of that fatal cu- 
riosity which so often attends 
power. She wanted to know how 
far her power could go: it gave her 
a thrill of excitement to speculate 
upon just touching the utmost 
borders of it, coming to the verge 
of loss and despair, and then mend- 
ing everything with a touch of her 
hand or a sudden smile. By nature 
Kate seemed to have been so com- 
pletely separated from all tragi- 
cal possibilities. She had never 
wanted anything in all her life 
that had not been procured for 
her. Everything had given way to 


her, everything conspired to give 
her her will. And what if she 
should give herself one supreme 
pleasure to end with, and skirt the 
very edge of the abyss, and feel 
the awful thrill of danger, and go 
just within a hair’s-breadth of de- 
struction? Kate’s heart beat as 
the thought occurred to her. If 
she could do this, then she might 
sip the very essence of tragedy, 
and never more be obliged to 
despise herself as ignorant of in- 
tense emotions —while yet she 
would still keep her own happiness 
all the time to fall back upon. Such 
was the thought—we cannot call it 
project— which gradually shaped 
itself in Kate’s mind, and which 
accident went so far to carry out. 

“So he has gone,” her father 
said to her; “we have not paid 
our deliverer sufficient attention, 
I suppose.” 

«Papa, you know I will not have 
him talked of so,” cried Kate; “he 
went away because he chose to go. 
I am dreadfully sorry ; and it makes 
me think a great deal less of the 
people who are staying here, not of 
John.” 

“How do you make that out?” 
said her father. 

“Because they did not under- 
stand him better,” said Kate, with 
flashing eyes ; ‘“‘they took their cue 
from you, papa—not from me— 
which shows what they are; for of 
course it is the lady of the house 
who has to be followed, not the 
gentleman. And he did not see 
anything of me, which was what he 
came for. I only wonder that he 
should have stayed a single day.” 

“That is complimentary to us,” 
said her father, and then he looked 
her keenly in the face. ‘It is not 
much use trying to deceive me,” he 
said. “You have quarrelled with 
Mitford; why don’t you tell me so 
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at once? You have no reproach to 
expect from me.” 

“T have not quarrelled with Mr. 
Mitford,” said Kate, raising her 
head with an amount of indignation 
for which Mr. Crediton was not 
prepared. 

**No, by Jove! you need not ex- 
pect any reproaches from me; a 
good riddance, I should be disposed 
to say. The fellow begins to get 
intolerable. Between you and me, 
Kate, I would almost rather the 
Bank had been burnt to the ground 
than owe all this to a man I o 

“Papa,” said Kate, loftily, ‘“‘ the 
man you are speaking of is engaged 
to be married to me.” 

Upon which Mr. Crediton laugh- 
ed. This cynical Mephistophelian 
kind of laugh was not in his way, 
neither was it usual with him to 
swear by Jove; but he was aggra- 
vated, and his mind-was_ twisted 
quite out of its general strain. No 
doubt it is very hard to have favours 
heaped upon you by a man whom 
you do not like. And then he had 
the’ feeling which embittered his 
dislike, that for every good service 
John had done him, he had repaid 
him with harm. As a recompense 
for his daughter’s life, he had placed 
her lover in the dingy outer office— 
a clerk with more pretensions and 
less prospect of success than any of 
the rest. As a reward for the de- 
votion which had saved him his 
property, he made his house, if not 
disagreeable, at least unattractive to 
his visitor, and now felt a certain 
vigorous satisfaction in the thought 
cf having beaten him off the field. 
‘That fellow!” he said, and flat- 
tered himself that Kate too was 
getting tired of him. John had 
not even taken his  preferment 
gratefully and humbly, as would 
have been natural; but insisted 
upon taking possession of Kate 
whenever he could monopolise her 
society, and looked as black as night 
when she was not at his call. In- 
stead of being overjoyed with the 
prospect of going to Fernwood at 
any price, he had the assurance to 
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resent his cool reception and to cut 
short his visit, as if he were on an 
equal or even superior footing. Mr, 
Crediton was very glad to get rid 
of him, but yet he was furious at 
his presumption in venturing to 
take it upon himself to go away, 
It was a curious position alto- 
gether. He dared not be rude 
to the man who had done go 
much for him; everybody would 
have called shame on him had 
he attempted it; and yet. he 
began to hate him for his ser- 
vices. And at the same time he 
had the substantial foundation of 
justice to rest upon, that in point 
of fact John Mitford was not a 
suitable match for Kate Crediton. 
It was in this mood that he ac- 
costed Kate, almost expecting to 
find her disposed to respond in his 
own vein. 

“There is many a slip between 
the cup and the lip,” he said oracu- 
larly, and left her standing where 
he had found her, almost diverted 
from her own thoughts by indigna- 
tion and that healthful impulse of 
opposition which springs so natu- 
rally in the young human breast. 
“There shall be no slips in John’s 
cup,” she said to herself, with a 
certain fury, as she turned away, 
not thinking much of the unity of 
the metaphor. No, nothing should 
interfere with John’s happiness; at 
least nothing should permanently 
interfere with it. The course of 
true love should certainly be made 
to run smooth for him, and every- 
thing should go right—at the last. 
That, of course, was all that was 
necessary —the most severe critic 
could not demand more than a 
happy conclusion. ‘Papa is very 
very much mistaken if he thinks 
he can make me a traitor to John,” 
Kate said within herself, indignant- 
ly, and hurried off to put on her 
habit, and went out to ride with 
a countenance severe in conscious 
virtue. She was pleased that it was 
Fred Huntley who kept most close- 
ly by her side all the way. For 
one thing, he rode very well, which 
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is always a recommendation ; and 
then she felt that she could speak 
to him of the subject which was 
most in her thoughts. It was true 
that she had almost quarrelled with 
her lover on Fred’s account, and 
that there had been a moment when 
her mind was full of the thought 
that her choice must lie between 
the two. But Kate forgot these 
warnings in the impulse of the 
moment, and in her longing for 
confidential communion with some- 
body who was interested in John. 

“Papa has been making himself 
so disagreeable to-day,” she said. 
“No, I know I have not much to 
complain of in that way; generally 
he is very good; but this morning 
—though perhaps I ought not to 
say anything about it,” Kate con- 
cluded with a sigh. 

“It is a way our fathers have,” 
said Fred, ‘though they ought to 
know better at their time of life; 
but Mr. Crediton is a model in his 
way—small blame to him when he 
has only to deal with——” 


“Me,” said Kate; “please don’t 
pay me any compliments; we don’t 
really like them, you know, though 


we have to pretend to. I know I 
am sometimes very aggravating ; but 
if there is any good in a girl at all, 
she must stand up for anybody 
who—who is fond of her: don't 
you think so, Mr. Huntley? What 
could any one think of her if she 
had not the heart to do that ?” 

“T am afraid I don’t quite fol- 
low,” said Fred; “to stand up for 
everybody who is fond of her? but 
in that case your life would be a 
series of standings-up for some- 
body or <ther—and one might have 
too much of that.” 

“There you go again,” said Kate; 
“another compliment! when that 
is not the least what I want. I 
want backing up myself. I want 
—advice.” 

“Indeed, indeed,” said Fred. “I 
am quite ready to give any quantity 
of backing up—on the terms you 
have just mentioned ; or—advice.” 

“Well,” said Kate, with a certain 
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softness in her tone—she could not 
help being slightly caressing to any- 
body she talked confidentially with 
—‘ you know we have been friends 
almost all our lives; at least I was 
a very small little girl when I first 
knew you; we used to call you Fred 
in those days—Minnie and Lizzie 
and [——” 

‘Minnie and Lizzie call me Fred 
still,” said her companion, dryly ; 
and he brought his horse very close, 
almost too close, to her side. 

““Of course, they are your sis- 
ters,” said Kate; “‘ but that was not 
what I meant. I meant that it was 
natural I should talk to you. I have 
not got any brother to advise me, 
and papa has been so disagreeable ; 
and then, besides knowing me so 
well, you are quite intimate—with 
—poor John.” 

“Do you know,” said Fred, with 
apparent hesitation, “I meant to 
have spoken to you on that subject. 
I fear Mitford does not like it. I 
don’t blame him. If I had been as 
fortunate as he is—pardon the sup- 
position—I don’t think I should 
have liked you—I mean the lady— 
to talk to any other man of me.” 

Kate did not answer for some 
minutes. She went along very 
slowly, her head and her horse’s 
drooping in harmony; and then 
she suddenly roused herself as they 
came to a level stretch of turf, and 
with a little wave of her hand went 
off at full speed. Such abrupt 
changes were familiar to all her 
friends, but Fred had a feeling that 
the caprice for once was policy, 
and that she wanted time to re- 
cover kerself, and make up her 
mind what kind of answer, she 
would give. Perhaps she had an- 
other notion too, and had half 
hoped to shake off her attend- 
ant, and pick up some one else 
who would not tempt her into 
paths so difficult. However that 
might be, the fact was that she did 
not shake Fred off, but found him 
at her side when she drew rein and 
breath a good way ahead of the rest 
of the party. 
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“That was sudden,” he said, 
with a smile, stopping as she did, 
and timing all his movements to 
hers with a deference that half 
flattered, half annoyed her. And 
Kate was silent again. Her spirit 
failed at this. emergency—or else, 
which was more likely, she had not 
made up her mind that it was an 
emergency, or that now was the 
moment when any decision must 
be made. 

“T don’t understand why you 
should feel like that,” she said, all 
at once. “It is natural to talk 
about people one—cares for; and 
who should one talk of them to 
but their friends? I told you papa 
had been dreadfully disagreeable 
all this time—to Aim; I am sure 
i can’t think why—unless it is to 
make me unhappy; and I am— 
whenever I think of it,” Kate add- 
ed, with a candour of which she 
herself was unaware. 

“J think I can understand quite 
well why,” said Fred. “It is nat- 
ural enough. I daresay he hates 


every fellow that ventures to look 
af you; and as for a man who hopes 
to take you from him altogether—I 
don’t see how the best of Christians 
could be expected to stand that.” 


‘Oh, nonsense,” said Kate. “All 
the books say that our fathers and 
mothers are only too glad to get rid 
of us. I don’t think, however, it 
would be true to say that of papa. 
He would be very lonely. But in 
that case, don’t you think the thing 
would be to make very good friends 
with—poor John?” 

Fred shook his head with every 
appearance of profound gravity and 
deliberation. “I do not think 
my virtue would be equal to such 
an exertion,” he said, with great 
seriousness, “if I were your papa.” 

“You are very absurd,” said 
Kate, laughing; “as if you could 
be my papa! Yes, indeed, it is 
easy to laugh; but if you had as 
much on your mind as I have, Mr. 
Huntley——” 

* You said you used to call me 
Fred.” 
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“That was only with your gis. 
ters,” said Kate. “We are too old for 
that now; and, besides, if you were 
my real friend, and felt for me, you 
would not talk nonsense when I tell 
you how much I have on my mind.” 

“Am I talking nonsense?” said 
Fred; and just then, as ill luck 
would have it, their companions 
overtook them and interrupted the 
conversation, just, Kate said to her- 
self, as it began to be interesting, 
And she had not really been able 
to obtain any advice from this old 
friend of her own and of John’s, 
who was, she reflected, of all people 
the right one to consult. John 
had been impatient about it, but 
of course it was simply because 
John did not know. He thought 
Fred was intruding between them, 
attempting to take his own place, 
which was, oh, such folly! Fred 
of all men! who never even looks at 
me! said Kate. And then her con- 
science smote her a little, for Fred 
had surely looked at her, even this 
very day, more perhaps than John 
would have approved of. However, 
he was perfectly innocent, he was a 
man who had never been fond of 
any girl—who was a fellow of a 
college, and that sort of thing. No 
recollection of the moment when 
they had both stood by her in the 
Fanshawe garden, and she had felt 
herself driven, as it were, to make 
a choice between them, came back 
to Kate’s mind now. She wanted 
to talk about the circumstances and 
discuss the matter with somebody; 
and Fred, who was John’s friend, 
was the first who came in her way. 
This was the innocent, natural ex- 
planation,—most natural, most in- 
nocent ; and how odd, how strange, 
how unkind it was of John to have 
objected to it! Though she would 
not really have vexed John for the 
world, yet somehow his unreason- 
able dislike to Fred rather stimu- 
lated than prevented her from seek- 
ing Fred’s advice. Why should she 
give in to an injustice? And surely 
in such a matter it was she who 
must know best. 
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As for Fred Huntley, there was 
a curious combat going on within 
him which he concealed skilfully 
from everybody, and even labo- 
riously from himself. He _pre- 
tended not to be aware of the 
little internal controversy. When 
his heart gave him a little tug and 
intimation that he was John Mit- 
ford’s friend, and ought to guard 
his interests, he acquiesced without 
allowing that any question on the 
matter was possible. Of course he 
was John’s friend—of course he 
would stand by him; and he only 
saw with the tail of his eye, and 
took no notice of, the little imp 
which in a corner of his mind was 
gibing at this conscientious resolu- 
tion. And then he said to himself 
how pretty Kate Crediton looked 
to-day, when she suddenly woke 
out of her reverie, and gathered 
up her reins and went off like a 
wild creature, her horse and she 
one being, over the level turf. He 
could not but allow it was very odd 
that he had never remarked it be- 
fore. He supposed she must have 
been as pretty all these years, when 
he had seen her growing from sum- 
mer to summer into fuller bloom. 
But the fact was that he had never 
taken any notice of her until now ; 
and he did not know how to ex- 
plain it. But even while the 
thought passed through his mind, 
it appeared to Fred as if the lit- 
tle demon, whom he could just 
perceive with the tail of the eye 
of his mind, so to speak, made a 
grimace at him, as much as to say, 


I know the reason why. Imperti- 
nent little imp! Fred turned and 
looked himself full in the face, as 
it were, and there was no demon 
visible. It was only to be seen 
with the tail of his eye, when his 
immediate attention was fixed on 
other things. 

And thus the day passed on at 
Fernwood, with the ride and the 
talk; and at night the great dinner, 
which was like a picture, with its 
heaps of flowers on the table, and 
pretty toilettes and pretty faces 
round it—a long day for those who 
had no particular interest, and a 
short day for those who were better 
occupied. Lady Winton, who had 
known Mrs. Mitford when she was 
a girl, yawned over her dressing, 
and told her confidential maid 
drearily that she could not think 
why she had come, and wished she 
might go, except that the next place 
would be just as bad. But Fred 
felt in his calm veins a little thrill 
of excitement, as of a man setting 
forth in an unknown country, and 
found Fernwood much more inte- 
resting than he had ever done be- 
fore. ‘They have always such nice 
people—Lady Winton for one,” he 
said to the man who sat next him 
after dinner; for Lady Winton was 
a very clever woman, and rather 
noted in society. Such was the- 
fashion of life at Fernwood, when 
John sat down in the shadow of his 
mother’s lamp at Fanshawe Regis, 
and did his best to make the even- 
ing cheerful for her, for the first 
time for three months. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


The conversation above recorded 
was, it may be supposed, very far 
from being the last on so tempting a 
subject. In short, the two who had 
thus a topic to themselves did with 
it what two people invariably do 
with a private occasion for talk, 
—produced it perpetually, had little 
snatches of discussion over it, which 
were broken off as soon as any 


stranger appeared, and gradually 
got into a confidential and myste- 
rious intimacy. Kate, to do her 
justice, had no such _ intention. 
None of the girls about her knew 
John sufficiently well to discuss 
him. They had seen him but for 
these two days, when he had been 
distrait, preoccupied, and suffering ; 
and indeed her friends did not ad-- 
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mire her choice, and Madeline Win- 
ton, who was her chief intimate, 
had not hesitated to say so. ‘Of 
course I don’t doubt Mr. Mitford is 
very nice,” had been Miss Winton's 
deliverance ; ‘‘ but if you really ask 
my opinion, Kate, I must say he 
did not captivate me.” ‘TI did not 
want him to captivate you,” Kate 
had answered, with some heat. 
But nevertheless it is discouraging 
to have your confidences about your 
betrothed thus summarily checked. 
And on the whole, perhaps, it was 
more piquant to have Fred Hunt- 
ley for a confidant than Madeline 
Winton. He never snubbed her. 
To be sure, with him it was not 
possible to indulge in very much 
enthusiasm over the excellences of 
the beloved; but that was not in 
any case Kate’s way; and the mat- 
ter, without doubt, was full of dif- 
ficulties; how to overcome Mr. 


Crediton’s passive but unfaltering 
resistance—how to bring the father 
and the lover to something like an 


understanding of each other—how 
to satisfy John and smooth down 
his asperities and make him con- 
tent with his position. ‘“ It is not 
that he is discontented,” Kate said 
with an anxious pucker on her 
brew, on one of those evenings 
when Fred had placed a chair for 
her just at the corner of the boudoir, 
where she could see all that was 
gaging on in the great drawing-room, 
and be able to interpose should 
amusements flag. John would 
never have thought of such a clever 
contrivance, which kept her mind 
easy about her guests, and yet left 
her a little freedom for herself. 
“Tt is not that he is discontented,” 
she repeated; ‘I hope he is too 
fond of me for that—but——” 

“T don’t understand how such 
a word as discontent could be 
spoken in the same breath with his 
name,” said Fred—‘“‘a lucky fellow ! 
No, surely it cannot be that.” 

“T told you it was not discon- 
tent,” Kate said, almost sharply; 
“‘and as for lucky and all that, you 
always make me angry with your 
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nonsense—when we are talking 
gravely of a subject which is of so 
much importance; at least it is of 
great importance to me.” 

“T think you might know by 
this time,” said Fred, with soft’ re- 
proach, “that everything that con- 
cerns you is important to me.” - 

She looked up at him with that 
soft glow of gratitude and thanks 
in her eyes which had subdued 
John, and half extended to him the 
tips of her fingers. ‘“‘ Yes, indeed,” 
she said, “‘ you are very, very kind. 
I don’t know why I talk to you 
like this. I can’t talk so to anybody 
else. And I.do so want some one 
to feel for me. Is it very selfish? 
I am afraid it is.” 

“Tf it is selfish, I hope you will 
always be selfish,” said Fred, with 
a fervour which was out of place; 
considering all things, and yet was 
natural enough; and though he 
could not kiss the finger-tips with 
so many eyes looking on, he squeezed 
them furtively in the shadow of her 
dress. And then for one moment 
they looked at each other and felt 
they were going wrong. To Fred, 
I am afraid, the feeling was not 
new, nor so painful as it ought to 
have been; but it sent the blood 
pulsing suddenly with a curious 
thrill up to Kate’s very hair, start- 
ling her as if she had received an 
electric shock. And then next mo- 
ment she said to herself, ‘ Non- 
sense! it is only Fred; he is fond 
of me as if he were my brother. 
And how nice it would be to have 
a brother!” she added unconscious- 
ly, with a half-uttered sigh. 

‘Did you speak ?” said Fred. 

““No; I was only thinking how 
nice it would be—if you were my 
real brother,” said Kate. ‘How I 
wish you were my brother! You 
have always been so kind; and 
then you would settle it all for me, 
and everything would come right. 
It would have been so nice for papa, 
too, to have had a son like you. He 
would not have minded losing me 
so much; and he would have been 
so proud of your first class and all 
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that. What a nice arrangement 
it would have been altogether!” 
she ran on, beginning to see a 
little fun in the suggestion, which 
even in her present anxious state 
was sweet toher. ‘I wonder, you 
know—I don’t mean to be wicked, 
but I do wonder—why Providence 
shouldn’t think of such things. It 
would have been so very, very nice 
both for me and for papa! ” 

To this Fred made no reply: he 
even looked a little glum, if the 
truth must be told, and wondered, 
after all, was she laughing at him 
as well as at the rest of the world? 
and the general company, as it hap- 
pened, wanted a little stirring up 
just at that particular moment, and 
Kate had darted off before he was 
aware, and was here and there 
among her guests looking as if vex- 
ation of any kind had never come 
near her. Fred asked ‘himself, did 
she mean what she said—was she 
really moved by the difficulties that 
lay in John Mitford’s way, or did 
she care anything about John Mit- 
ford? and what was still more im- 
portant, what did she mean about 
himself ?—did she mean anything? 
—was she playing with him as a 
cat plays with a mouse? or was it 
all real for the moment—her anxie- 
ties, her friendship, all her winning 
ways ?—for they were winning ways, 
though he did not feel sure what 
faith was to be put in them; and 
Fred felt a certain pleasant weak- 
ness about his heart at the very 
thought of her—though she was 
not his but another man’s Kate, 
and though he had no desire to be 
her brother. The magic had work- 
ed so upon him that he kept still in 
that corner waiting and wondering 
whether she would come back, and 
more satisfied with that absurd oc- 
cupation than with the ordinary in- 
tercourse of society, which he might 
haye had, had he chosen. There 
were various men within reach with 
whom he could have talked plea- 
santly enough in other circum- 
stances; and there were women 
whom he liked—Lady Winton, for 


instance—who was very clever, anda 
great friend of Fred’s. Yet instead 
of consoling himself with any of 
these resources, he sat in his corner, 
going over and over the foolish 
little conversation which had just 
passed, watching Kate’s movements, 
and wondering if she would come 
back. The time was—and that not 
so —_ long ago—when he would 
have thought Lady Winton’s com- 
pany worth twenty of Kate Credi- 
ton’s ; though Lady Winton was as 
old as his mother, and as free from 
any thought of flirting with her son’s 
friend. But something had sud- 
denly made ‘the very idea of Kate 
Crediton much more captivating 
than her ladyship’s wit and wis- 
dom. What wasit? Is it quite fair 
to Mitford? Fred even asked him- 
self faintly, though he gave himself 
no answer. At the last, however, his 
patience was rewarded. Kate came 
back after a long interval, after she 
had suggested ‘a little music,” and 
had herself sung, and successfully 
started the performances of the 
evening. She came back to Fred, 
as she had never gone back to John, 
—partly, perhaps, because Fred was 
not much to her, and John was a 
great deal,—although by this time 
the confidential intercourse between 
Fred and herself had begun to catch 
the general eye. But neverthe- 
less she came back, and slid into 
the easy-chair again, and threw her- 
self back, and gave herself up to 
enjoyment of the music. ‘This is 
so sweet. Please don’t talk to me 
—any one,” she said, audibly. And 
Fred did not talk; but he sat half 
behind her, half concealed by her 
chair and dress, and felt a curious 
beatitude steal over him. Why? 
But he could not tell, and he did 
not ask ;—he felt it, that was all. 
“Do you know,” Kate said, with 
a certain abruptness, in the middle 
of a bar, “that I think everything 
might come right, Mr. Huntley, if 
you would really use your influence; 
if you would represent to papa how 
good he is; and if you would only 
be patient with Aim, and show him 
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how much better things might be. 
You men are so queer. If it were 
me, I would put on any look, it 
would not matter. Could there be 
anything wrong in putting on a 
look, just for a little while, when it 
might be so useful with papa? Any 
girl would do it naturally,” Kate 
continued, in a slightly aggrieved 
tone. ‘I know you men are hon- 
ester, and superior, and all that; 
but when one has not a bad motive, 
it can’t be any harm to make-believe 
a little, for so short a time.” 

“T think I could make-believe 
as much and as long as you liked,” 
said Fred, “if you would conde- 
scend to ask me.” 

“Everybody does it—a little— 
in ordinary society,” said Kate. “ Of 
course we all smile and say things 
we don’t mean. And wouldn’t it 
be all the more innocent if one had 
a good motive? You men are so 
stiff and so strange. You can put 
on looks easily enough when it is 
for your own ends; and then, when 
one wants you just to be a little 
prudent rm 

“Happy Mitford!” said Fred. 
“T should stand on my head, if you 
took the trouble to ask me.” 

“That is not the question,” said 
Kate, giving her pretty head a little 
shake, as if to shake off the suspi- 
cion of a blush which had come 
against her will; “why should I 
ask you to stand on your head ? but 
it might be of so much use to us, 
if John could make up his mind 
to conciliate poor papa.” 

“*T see the difference,” said Fred, 
drawing back, with not unnatural 
bitterness. “Pardon me, Miss 
Crediton, for thinking of my own 
readiness to obey you, when you 
were thinking of something so much 
more important.” 

“‘ Now you are vexed,” said Kate, 
turning to him with her natural 
sweetness. ‘What have I done? 
I am sure I did not mean to vex 
you. I was only thinking of— 
poor John.” 

Fred was silent. He had almost 
betrayed himself, and it was hard 
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to make any reply. He swallowed 
his vexation as he best could, and 
represented to himself that he had 
no right to be vexed. Of course it 
was John she was thinking of. He 
gave a sudden glance back on John’s 
past life, making a rapid compari- 
son. He had not been so successful, 
nor had he distinguished himself, as 
Fred had done. The good things 
had hitherto been his, and not’John 
Mitford’s. He had outstripped the 
other in the race again and again; 
and now for the first time here was 
a race which had not been to the 
swift. That fellow! he said to 
himself, as Mr. Crediton had done; 
though even in saying so he was 
aware that he was unjust. And, 
to be sure, he had known that John 
was more interesting to Kate than 
he was; yet he felt it hard. He 
drew back a little, and bit his lip, 
and twisted his thumbs, and looked 
black in spite of himself. 

“Don’t, please!” said Kate, car- 
ried away by her desire of smooth- 
ing things down and making every- 
body comfortable. ‘I have nearly 
quarrelled with papa. Don’t you 
quarrel with me too.” 

“T quarrel with you!” cried 
Fred, leaning forward once more, 
and gazing at her with eyes that 
made Kate quake; and then he 
paused and added, in restrained 
tones that had a thrill of passion 
in them, “Do anything with me 
you like. I will try not to shrink 
from anything you want me to do. 
But Kate, Kate, don’t forget I am 
a man—as well as John.” 

It was a great relief to Kate that 
Lady Winton came up at that mo- 
ment and took a seat near her, and 
put an effectual stop to any more 
whispering. Perhaps it would be 
nonsense to say that she was very 
much surprised by this little out- 
break of feeling. It is common to 
admire and wonder at the unfathom- 
ableness of women ; and, like most 
other common and popular ideas, it 
is great nonsense ; for women are no 
more mysterious to men than men 
are to women, and both are equally 
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incomprehensible. But perhaps 
the sentiments of a young woman 
in respect to the man who pays 
court to her, are really as curious 
things as are to be found within 
the range of humanity. The girl 
has no intention to be cruel—is no 
coquette—and would be astonished 
beyond measure if she could fully 


' realise what she is herself doing. 


And yet there is a curiosity, an in- 
terest, in admiration for itself—in 
love (still more) for itself—which 
draw her on. unawares. It requires 
a strong mind, or an _insensible 
heart, not to be interested in this 
investigation unawares, and some- 
times to the point of cruelty. When 
she knows what she is about, of 
course a good girl will stop short, 
and do what she can to show the 
infatuated one ‘some discourtesy,” 
as Sir Lancelot was bidden to do 
Elaine; but there are some women, 
like Lancelot, who cannot be dis- 
courteous, whatever is the cost; 
and with a mixture of awe, and won- 
der, and poignant gratification which 
is half pain, the woman looks on while 
that costly offering is made to her. 
It is cruel, and yet it is not meant 
to be cruel. Such were Kate’s feel- 
ings now. Was it possible that 
Fred Huntley could be coming to 
the point of loving her—the col- 
lected, cool, composed being that 
he was? What kind of love would 
his be? How would it move him? 
Would it be true love, or only a 
pretence at it? These questions 
filled her with a curiosity and de- 
sire to carry on the experiment, 
which were too strong to be re- 
sisted. She was glad of Lady 
Winton’s approach, because when 
it comes to plain speaking, it is dif- 
ficult to pursue this subtle inquiry 
without compromising one’s self. 
But she turned half round and gave 
him a wondering, anxious look. 
You poor, dear fellow! what can 
you mean? was what the look said; 
and it was not the kind of glance 
which discourages a lover either 
secret or avowed. And then she 
turned to Lady Winton, who had 


een herself at Kate’s other 
side. 

“T have scarcely seen you all 
day,” she said. “Madeline told 
me you were too tired to talk, and 
that it was best to leave you 
alone.” 

“That was very true,” said Lady 
Winton, “but I am better now, 
and I have something to say to 
you before I go away. Mr. Huntley, 
will you fetch me my fan, which I 
have left on the piano? Thanks. 
Now we have got rid of him, my 
dear, I can say what I have to 
say.” 

“But probably he will come 
back,” said Kate, with a thrill of 
fear. 

“T don’t think he will. Fred 
Huntley has a great deal of sense. 
When I send him off with a com- 
mission like that, of course he 
knows we don’t want him here; 
and I am so glad he is gone, Kate, 
for it was to speak of him I came.” 

“To speak of—him !” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Lady Win- 
ton. “Tell me frankly, Kate, as 
one woman to another, which is it 
to be ?” 

““Which is what to be ?—I don’t 
understand you,” said Kate, flush- 
ing crimson; “which of which? 
Lady Winton, I can’t even guess 
what you mean.” 

“Oh yes, you can,” said her 
new adviser. ‘My dear, it is not 
permitted by our laws to have two 
husbands, and that makes two 
lovers very dangerous—I always 
warn a girl against it. You think, 
perhaps, there is no harm, and that 
one of them will be wise enough 
not to go too far; but they will go 
too far, those silly men—and when 
they don’t, we despise them, my 
dear,” said the experienced woman. 
“A woman may _ shilly-shally, 
and hold off and on, and make an 
entertainment of it—but when a 
man is capable of that sort of 
thing he is not worth a thought ; 
and so I ask, which is it to be ?” 

It will be seen from this that 
Lady Winton, like so many clever 
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women of her age, was deeply 
learned in all the questions that 
can arise between men and women. 
She had studied the matter at first 
hand of course, in her youth; and 
though she had never been a flirt, 
she had not been absolutely de- 
void of opportunity for study, even 
in her maturer years, when the 
faculty of observation was enlarged, 
and ripe judgment had come; and 
accordingly she spoke with author- 
ity, as one fully competent to 
fathom and realise the question 
which she thus fearlessly opened. 
As for Kate, she’ changed colour a 
great many times while she was 
being addressed, but her courage 
did not fail. 

““Mr. Huntley is my friend,” she 
said, facing her accuser bravely: 
““as for which it is to be, I intro- 
duced Mr. Mitford to you, Lady 
Winton 4 

“Yes, my dear, and that is what 
makes me ask; and a very nice 
young fellow, I am sure—a genu- 
ine, reliable sort of young man, 
Kate - 

“Oh, isn’t he?” cried that 
changeable personage, with eyes 
glowing and sparkling; ‘‘ dear Lady 
Winton, you always understand— 
that is just what he is—one could 
trust him with anything and he 
would never fail.” 

“You strange girl,” said Lady 
Winton, “ what do you mean? Why, 
you are in earnest! and yet you 
sit and talk with Fred Huntley a 
whole evening in a corner, and do 
everything you can to break the 
‘other poor fellow’s heart.” 

“The other poor fellow is not 
here,” said Kate, with a half alarm- 
ed glance round her. If it came 
to that, she felt that after all she 
would not have liked John to have 
watched her interview with her 
friend and his: and then she per- 
ceived that she had betrayed her- 
self, and coloured high, recollecting 
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that she was under keen feminine 
inspection which missed nothing, 

“Don’t trust to that,” said Lady 
Winton; ‘you may be sure there ig 
somebody here who will let him 
know. I don’t say much about 
Fred Huntley’s heart, for he is 
very well able to take care of that; 
but, Kate, for heaven’s sake, mind 
what you are ‘about! Don’t get 
into the habit of encouraging one 
man because another is absent and 
will not know. Everybody knows 
everything, my dear; there is no 
such thing as a secret; you forget 
there are more than a dozen pairs 
of eyes in this very room.” 

“Lady Winton,” said Kate, “TI 
am not afraid of anyone seeing 
what I do. I hope I have not 
done anything wrong; and. as for 
Mr. Mitford, I know him and he 
knows me.” 

“Well, well—let us hope so,” 
said Lady Winton, with a prolonged 
shake of her head; “and [I hope he 
is more philosophical than I gave 
him credit for; I should not have 
said it was his strong point. But, 
however, aS you are so very sure, 
my dear——” 

‘Perfectly sure,” said Kate, with 
dignity ; and the moment she had 
said it, would have liked to throw 
her arms round her monitor’s neck 
and have a good cry; but that was 
quite impossible in the circum- 
stances; and Fred Huntley from 
afar seeing the two ladies draw im- 
perceptibly apart, and seeing their 
conversation had come to an end, 
approached with the fan, and took 
up his position in front of them, 
and managed to bring about a gen- 
eral conversation. He did it very 
skilfully, and contrived to cover 
Kate’s annoyance and smooth her 
down, and restore her to self-com- 
mand; and that night Kate was 
not only friendly but grateful to 
him, which was a further step in 
the downward way. 
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Fred Huntley was a man of con- 
siderable ingenuity as well as cool- 
ness of intellect; and it was im- 
possible that he could remain long 
unconscious of what he was doing, 
or take any but the first steps in 
any path without a clear perception 
of whither it led. And accordingly, 
before he had reached this point he 
had become fully aware of the situa- 
tion, and had contemplated it from 
every possible point of view. No 
feeling of treachery to John weighed 
upon him when he thought it fully 
over. He had not been confided 
in by Kate’s accepted lover, nor ap- 
pealed to, nor put upon his honour 
in the matter; and John was not 
even a very intimate friend that he 
should give in to him; nor did it 
occur to him to stifle the dawning 
love in his own heart, and with- 
draw from the field, even for Kate’s 
sake, to leave her tranquil to the en- 
joyment of her first love. Such an 
idea was not in Fred’s way. To 
secure his own will and his own 
happiness was naturally the first 
thing in his estimation, and he had 
no compunctions about his rival. 
There seemed to him no possible 
reason why he should sacrifice him- 
self, and leave the field clear to 
John. And then there were so 
many aspects in which to consider 
the matter. It would be much 
better for her, Fred felt, to marry 
himself. He could make appro- 
priate settlements upon her; he 
could maintain her in that posi- 
tion to which she had been accus- 
tomed; he could give her every- 
thing that a rich man’s daughter 
or rich man’s wife could desire. 
His blood, perhaps, might- not be 
so good as John Mitford’s blood, if 
you entered into se fine a question ; 
but he was heir to his father’s 
money, if not to much that was 
more ethereal. And money tells 
with everybody, Fred thought; it 
would tell with Kate, though per- 
haps she did not think so. Of all 


people in the world was not she 
the last who could consent to come 
down from her luxurious state, and 
be the wife of a poor man, with 
next to no servants, no horses, no 
carriage, and nothing but love to 
make up to her for a thousand 
wants? Fred Huntley was in love 
himself, and indeed it was love 
that was the origin of all these 
deliberations; and yet he scoffed 
at love as a compensation. He did 
not understand how it could recon- 
cile Kate to the difference between 
this luxurious house of her father’s 
and the poor little dwelling which 
was all Mitford was likely to be 
able to offer her; and when, on 
the other hand, he represented to 
himself what it would be in his 
power to do—how he could surround 
her with as good or better than 
anything she now possessed—his 
heart swelled with a_ sensation 
which was partly mean and partly 
lofty. It was so far fine that there 
was in it a natural gush of that feel- 
ing which would dedicate every- 
thing to the one beloved; and it 
was mean because he calculated on 
his power of vanquishing his rival, 
and tempting Kate’s affections in 
this way. He could give her a 
house nearly as good as her father’s 
to start with, and eventually better 
than her father’s; he could bestow 


upon her everything that heart 


could desire; he could take her 
everywhere she could care to go— 
withhold no pleasure from her; 
whereas the best that Mitford could 
do would be to depend on her 
father’s favour, and climb upwards 
by that means, without one thing 
to offer to her which he could call 
his own. By dint of thinking, 
Fred got himself to believe that 
it was really an unprincipled thing 
on John’s part to seek her at all, 
and that any man would do a ave 
deed who should deliver her from 
his hands. He had reached to this 
point by the next evening after the 
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one whose events we have just re- 
corded. Kate had not ridden out 
that day; she had been little visible 
to any one, and Fred had not more 
than a distant glimpse of her at the 
breakfast-table and in the twilight 
over the tea, which called together 
most of the party. Madeline Win- 
ton and her mother had gone away 
that morning; and Madeline was 
Kate’s gossip, her confidential 
friend, the only one with whom 
she could relieve her soul. She 
was somewhat low-spirited in the 
evening. Fred looked on and saw 
her languid treatment of everything, 
and the snubs she administered to 
several would-be consolers. He 
kept apart himself with conscious 
skill; and yet, when he happened 
to be thrown absolutely in her way, 
was very full of attention and care 
for her comfort. He placed her seat 
just as he thought she liked it, 
arranged her footstool for her with 
the most anxious devotion, and was 
just retiring behind her chair when 
she stopped him, struck by his 
melancholy looks. ‘Are you ill, 
Mr. Huntley?” she said with some- 
thing like solicitude; and Fred 
shook his head, fixing his eyes on 
her face. 

“No,” he said, “I am not ill;” 
and then drew a little apart, and 
looked down upon her with a cer- 
tain pathos in his eyes. 

“There is something the matter 
with you,” said Kate. 

““ Well, perhaps there is; and I 
should have said there was some- 
thing the matter with you, Miss 
Crediton, which is of a great deal 
more importance.” 

“Mine is easily explained,” said 
Kate; “I have lost my friend. I 
am always low when Madeline goes 
away. We have always been such 
friends since we were babies. There 
is nobody in the world I am so in- 
timate with. And it is so nice to 
have some one you can talk to and 
say everything that comes into your 
head. I am always out of spirits 
when she goes away.” 

“Tf the post is vacant I wish I 
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might apply for it,” Fred said, with 
exaggerated humility. “I think | 
should make an excellent confidant, 
Discreet and patient and ready to 
sympathize, and not at all given to 
offering impertinent advice.” 

“Ah, you!” cried Kate, with a 
sudden glance up at him. And 
then she laughed, notwithstanding 
her depressed condition. ‘‘I won- 
der what Lady Winton would say ?” 
she added merrily, but the next 
moment grew very red and felt 
confused under his eye; for what if 
he should try to find out what 
Lady Winton had said ?—which, of 
course, he immediately attempted 
to do. 

‘Lady Winton is a great friend 
of mine. She would never give 
her vote against me,” said Fred, 
cunningly disarming his adversary. 

Upon which Kate indulged her- 
self in another mischievous laugh. 
Did he but know! “She is not 
like you,” said the girl in her teme- 
rity; ‘“‘she is rather fond of giving 
advice.” 

“Yes,” said Fred, growing bold. 
“That was what she was doing last 
night. Would you like me to tell 
you what it was about ?” 

“What it was about?’ cried 
Kate in consternation, with a vio- 
lent sudden blush; but of course it 
must be nonsense, she represented 
to herself, looking at him with a 
certain anxiety. ‘‘ You never could 
guess, Mr. Huntley; it was some- 
thing quite between ourselves.” 

“That is very possible,” he said, 
so gravely that her fears were quite 
silenced; and he added in another 
moment, “But I know very well 
what it was. It was about me.” 

** About you !” 

“T have known Lady Winton a 
great many years,” said Fred, stead- 
ily. “I understand her ways. 
When she comes and takes a man’s 
place and sends him off for some- 
thing she has left behind on pur- 
pose, he must be dull indeed if he 
does not know what she means. 
She was talking to you of me.” 

“Tt was not I that said so!” cried 
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Kate, who was in a great turmoil, 
combined of fright, confusion, and 
amusement. It would be such fun 
to hear what guesses he would 
make, and he was so sure not to 
find it out. ‘* When youassert such 
a thing you must prove it,” she 
said, her eyes dancing with fun and 
rash delight, and yet with a secret 
terror in them too. 

“She was warning you,” said 
Fred, with a long-drawn breath, in 
which there was some real and a 
good deal of counterfeit excitement, 
“not to trifle with me. She was 
telling you, that though I did not 
show many signs of feeling, I was 
still a man like other men, and had 
a heart 

“Fancy Lady Winton saying all 
that,” cried Kate, with a tremu- 
lous laugh of agitation. ‘What a 
lively imagination you have—and 
about you!” 


“But she might have said it 


with great justice,” said Fred, very 
gravely and steadily, “‘and about 


me.” 

Here was a situation! To have 
aman speaking to you in your own 
drawing-room in full sight of a 
score of people, and as good as tell- 
ing you what men tell in all sorts 
of covert and secret places, with 
faltering voice and beating heart. 
Fred was perfectly steady and still; 
his voice was a trifle graver than 
usual—perhaps it might have been 
called sad; his eyes were fixed 
upon her with a serious, anxious 
look; there was no air ,of jest, no 
levity, but an aspect of fact which 
terrified and startled her. Kate 
fairly broke down under this strange 
and unexpected test. She gave 
him a frightened look, and put up 
her fan to hide her face. What 
was she to say ? 

“Please, Mr. Huntley,” she fal- 
tered, ‘this is not the kind of sub- 
ject to make jokes about.” 

“Do I look like a man who is 
joking?” he asked. “I do not 
complain; I have not a word to 
say. I suppose I have brought it 
upon myself, buying the delight 
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of your society at any price I could 
get it for—even the dearest. And 
you talk to me about another man 
as if I were made of stone—a man 
who——” 

““Stop, please,” she said faintly. 
“T may have been wrong. I never 
thought—but please don’t say any- 
thing of him, whatever you may 
say to me.” 

“You are more afraid of a word 
breathed against him than of 
breaking my heart,” said Fred, with 
some real emotion; and Kate sat 
still, thunderstruck, taking shelter 
behind her fan, feeling that every 
one was looking at her, and that 
her very ears were burning and 
tingling. Was he making love to 
her? she asked herself. Had he 
any intention of contesting John’s 
supremacy? or was it a mere re- 
monstrance, a complaint that meant 
nothing, an outcry of wounded 
pride and nothing more? 

““Mr. Huntley,” she said, softly, 
“if I have given you any pain, I 
am very sorry. I never meant it. 
You were so kind, I did not think 
I was doing wrong. Please forgive 
me; if there is any harm done it 
is not with my will.” 

“Do you think that mends mat- 
ters?” said Fred, with now a little 
indignation mingling in his sad- 
ness. “If I put it into plain Eng- 
lish, this is what it means:—I 
was something so insignificant to 
you, taken up as you were with your 
own love, that it never occurred to 
you that I might suffer. You never 
thought of me at all. If you had 
said you had meant it, and had 
taken the trouble to make me 
miserable, that would have been a 
little better; at least it would not 
have been contempt.” 

And he turned away from her 
and sat down at a little table near, 
and covered his face with his hand. 
What would everybody think ? was 
Kate’s first thought. Did he mean 
to hold her up to everybody’s notice, 
to demonstrate that she had used 
him badly? She bore it for a mo- 
ment or two in her bewilderment, 
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and then stretched across and touch- 
ed him lightly with her fan. “Mr. 
Huntley, there are a great many 
people in the room,” she said. “If 
we were alone you might reproach 
me; but surely we need not let 
these people know—and papa! 
Mr. Huntley, you know very well it 
was not contempt. Won’t you for- 
give me—when I ask your pardon 
with all my heart?” 

“Forgive you!” cried Fred; and 
he raised his head and turned to 
her, though he did not raise his 
eyes. ‘You cannot think it is for- 
giveness that is wanted—that is 
mockery.” 

“Please don’t say so! I would not 
mock you for all the world. Oh, 
Mr. Huntley, if it is not forgiveness, 
what is it?” cried Kate. 

And then he looked at her with 
eyes full of reproach, and a certain 
iappeal, while she met his look with 
gncipient tears, with her child’s 
gaze of wonder, and sorrow, and 
eloquent deprecation. ‘Please for- 


give me,” she said, in a whisper. 
She even advanced her hand to him 
by instinct, with a shy half-consci- 
ous movement, stopping short out 
of regard for the many pairs of 
eyes in the room, not for any other 


cause. ‘I am so very, very sorry,” 
she said, and the water shone in 
her blue eyes like dew on flowers. 
Fred, though he was not emotion- 
al, was more deeply moved than 
he had yet been. Throughout all 
this strange interview, though he 
meant every word he said, he had 
yet been more or less playing a part. 
But now her ingenuous look over- 
came him. Something of the im- 
becility of tenderness came into his 
eyes. He made a little clutch at 
the finger-tips which had been held 
out to him, and would have kissed 
them before everybody, had not 
Kate given him a warning look, 
and blushed, and quickly drawn the 
half-offered hand away. She would 
not have drawn it away had they 
been alone. Would she have heard 
him more patiently, given him a 
still kinder response? Fred could 
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not tell, but yet he felt that his first 
effort had not been made in vain, 

It was Mr. Crediton himself who 
interrupted this éte-d-téte, He 
came up to them with a look which 
might have been mere curiosity, 
and might have been displeasure, 
‘“‘ Kate,” he said gravely, “it seems 
to me you are neglecting your 
guests. Instead of staying in this 
favourite corner of yours, suppose 
you go and look after these yo 
ladies a little. Mr. Huntley will 
excuse you, I am sure.” 

“Tam so lazy, I am out of spirits; 
and so is Mr. Huntley; we have 
been condoling with each other,” 
said Kate; but she got up, as she 
spoke, with her usual sweet alacrity, 
not sorry, if truth were told, to 
escape from this unexpected diffi- 
culty. “Keep my seat for me, 
papa, till I come back,” she said, 
with her goft little laugh. Mr. Cre- 
diton did as he was told—he placed 
himself in her chair, and turned 
round to Fred and looked at him. 
While she tripped away to the other 
girls to resume her interrupted 
duties, her father and her new lov- 
er confronted each other, and cau- 
tiously investigated what the new 
danger was. 

‘““My dear Huntley,” said the 
elder man, ‘‘I am sure your mean- 
ing is the most friendly in the 
world; but my daughter is very 
young, and she is engaged to be 
married ; and, on the whole, I think 
it would be better that you did not 
appropriate her so much. Kate 
ought to know better, but she is 
very light-hearted, and fond of being 
amused,” « 

“TI don’t think I have been very 
amusing to-night,” said Fred. 
“Thanks, sir, for your frankness: 
but I am going away to-morrow, 
and I may claim a little indulgence, 
perhaps, for my last night.” 

“Going away to-morrow!” said 
Mr. Crediton, with surprise. 

“Yes, I have no choice. Shall I 
say it is sudden business—a tele- 
gram from Oxford—a summons 
home? or shall I tell you the real 
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reason, Mr. Crediton?” cried Fred, 
with emotion. ‘“‘ You have always 
been very good to me.” 

Mr. Crediton was startled, not- 
withstanding his habitual compos- 
ure. He looked keenly at the 
young man, and saw what few 
people had ever seen—the signs of 
strong and highly-wrought feeling 
in Fred Huntley’s face; and the 
sight was a great surprise to him. 
He had thought the two had been 
amusing themselves with a flirta- 
tion, a thing he did not approve of ; 
but this must surely have gone be- 
yond a flirtation. ‘If you have any- 
thing to say to me, come to the 
library after they have gone to bed,” 
he said. Fred answered by a nod 
of assent, and the two separated 
without another word. Nor did 
Kate see the new claimant to her 
regard any more that night. He 
had disappeared when she had time 
to look round her, and recall the 
agitating interview which had 
broken the monotony of the even- 
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ing. It came to her mind when 
she was talking, returning again 
and again amid the nothings of or- 
dinary conversation. How strange 
it all was, how exciting! what a 
curious episode in the heaviest even- 
ing! And what did he, what could 
he, mean? And what would John 
think? And was it possible that 
Fred Huntley could feel like that— 
Fred, that man of the world? She 
was confused, bewildered, flattered, 
pleased, and sorry. It was a new 
sensation, and thrilled her through 
and through when she was rather 
in want of something to rouse her 
up a little. And she was so sorry 
for him! She almost hoped he 
would spring up from some cor- 
ner, and be chidden and comforted, 
and made more miserable by the 
soft look of compassion she would 
give him—the “Pardon me!” 
which she meant to say; but Fred 
made no further appearance, and 
the Pardon me! was not said that 
night. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


It puzzled Kate very much next 
morning to find that Huntley had 


not reappeared. It was not in the 
nature of things that she could 
avoid thinking about him, and 
wondering over and over again 
what he could mean—whether he 
was mystifying her—but that was 
impossible; or if it was really, ac- 
tually true? The question came 
back to her mind again and again, 
thrusting itself into all her thoughts. 
Could it be true? And the fact 
was that she went down-stairs a 
little earlier than usual, with a 
great curiosity in her mind as to 
how Fred would look, and whether 
she should see any traces in his 
face of last night’s agitation. When 
she had taken this trouble, it may 
be supposed that it was hard upon 
her to find Fred absent; and she 
“did not like”—a new expression 
in Kate’s vocabulary—to ask what 
had become of him. She caught 


herself looking at the door anxious- 
ly every time it opened, but he did 
not come. Some one at last reliev- 
ed her anxiety by asking the point- 
blank question, “‘ What has become 
of Huntley? has he gone away ?” 
It was an idea which never had oc- 
curred to Kate. She looked up in 
blank dismay at the suggestion, and 
met her father’s eye fully fixed 
upon her, and trembled, and felt 
that in two minutes more she must 
cry—not for Fred, but because he 
was decidedly an exciting new play- 
thing, and he had gone away. 

“Yes, he has gone away,” said 
Mr. Crediton, “this morning, be- 
fore some of us were out of bed. 
I have his farewells to make. He 
did not know it would be neces- 
sary for him to go when he left 
us last night.” 

“T hope there is nothing the 
matter at Westbrook,” said one of 
Fred’s intimates; but Kate did not 
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say a word. The room swam round 
her for one moment. Gone away! 
Was it so serious as that, then? 
The self-possessed Fred, had mat- 
ters been so grave with him that 
flight was his only refuge? She 
was so startled that she did not 
know what to think. She was 
sorry, and surprised, and fluttered, 
and excited, all in a breath. She 
did not pay any attention to the 
conversation for some minutes, 
though she was sufficiently mistress 
of herself to take the usual part in 
it, arid to go on dispensing cups of 
tea. Gone away! It was very 
fine, very honourable, very provok- 
ing of him. She had meant to 
bring him down to his level very 
kindly and skilfully, and cure him 
of all hopes, while still she ‘ kept 
him bound in a certain friendly 
chain. And now he had cut it all 
short, and taken the matter into 
his own hands. It cannot be de- 
nied that Kate was a little vexed 
at the moment. No doubt, if she 
had been left alone she would have 
got over it in the course of the day, 
and recovered her composure, and 
thought no more of Fred Huntley 
than she had done two days ago; 
but she was not destined to be left 
to herself. The first thing that 
happened was that Mr. Crediton re- 
mained in the breakfast-room till 
everybody was gone, and called her 
to him. The most indulgent of 
fathers was looking somewhat stern, 
which was a thing of itself which 
utterly puzzled as well as dismayed 
the girl whom he had scarcely ever 
thwarted in the whole course of her 
life. 

“Kate,” he said, “you took no 
notice when I said Fred Huntley 
had gone away, so I suppose he 
told you why it was.” 

‘‘He never said a word to me of 
going away, papa,” faltered Kate. 

“But you know the cause? and 
[ hope it will be a warning to you,” 
said Mr. Crediton. “I have seen 
this going on for some days, and I 
meant to have spoken to you. A 
girl in your position has no right 
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to distinguish a man as you did 
poor Fred.” 

“But, dear papa,” cried Kate, 
feeling very penitent yet very much 
flattered—as if somebody had paid 
her a very nice compliment, she 
said afterwards—“ you cannot think 
it was my fault; I only talked to 
him like the rest. If I talked to 
him a little more, it was about—Mr, 
Mitford. And he knew all the 
time. How was I to suppose it 
could come to any harm ?” 

‘Don’t let me hear of any other 
man being taken in by your con- 
founded confidences—about Mr. 
Mitford,” said her father, with an 
amount of rudeness and contemp- 
tuous impatience, such as_perhaps 
had never been shown to Kate be- 
fore in all her life. 

“Papa!” she cried, indignant, 
drawing herself up; but Mr. Credi- 
ton only said “ Pshaw!” and went 
off and left her standing by herself, 
not knowing whether to cry or to 
be very angry, in the great empty 
room. He was wroth, and he was 
disposed rather to heighten than to 
subdue the expression of it. He 
wanted her to feel the full weight 
of his displeasure, rather a little 
more than less. For Fred Huntley 
would have suited him well enough 
for a son-in-law, if it was necessary 
to have such an article. He had 
distinguished himself already, and 
was likely still more to distinguish 
himself. He was thought of by the 
borough authorities as the new 
Member for Camelford. He was 
very well off, and could do every- 
thing that was right and meet in 
the way of providing for his bride. 
He was in her own sphere. ‘“Con- 
found that Mitford!” Mr. Crediton 
said to himself as he left his daugh- 
ter. It was bad enough to contem- 
plate the possibility of ever resign- 
ing his child to John’s keeping; but 
to throw aside a man he liked for 
him, exaggerated the offence. He 
went out, kicking Kate’s favourite 
Skye terrier on his way, as: angry 
men are apt to do. “As if it was 
poor Muffy that had done it!” Kate 
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said, with the tears springing to her 


“ eyes. When she was thus left she 


called her injured terrier to her, and 
hugged it, and had a good cry. “‘ You 
did not do it, did you, cig she 
said. ‘Poor dear dog! what had 
you to do withit? If aman chooses 
to be silly, are we to be kicked for 
it, Muffy mio? Papa is a great bear, 
and everybody is as unkind as they 
can be; and oh, I am so sorry about 
poor Fred !” 

She got over her crying, however, 
and her regrets, and made herself 
very agreeable to a great many 
people for the rest of the day, and 
petted Muffy very much, and took 
no notice of her father, who, poor 
man, had compunctions; but by 
the time that evening arrived, Kate 
began to feel that the loss of Fred 
was a very serious loss indeed. 
He had timed his departure very 
cleverly. If Madeline Winton had 
still been there, it might have been 
bearable; for she would have had 
some one to open her heart to, 
notwithstanding that even to Ma- 
deline she had not been able to 
speak of John as she had indulged 
herself in doing to her “friend” — 
John’s friend; somehow that was 
not the title which she now thought 
of giving to Fred Huntley. He had 
suddenly sprung into individuality, 
and held a distinct place of his own 
in her mind. She found herself 
thinking of him all through the 
evening, missing him a great deal 
more than she had any right to 
miss him, wondering what he would 
have said about this and that, long- 
ing to have him to talk to. She 
sat down in the same corner where 
he had placed her chair for her on 
the previous night, and was very 
silent and distraite and abstracted, 
not caring what the others did or 
said. And as she sat in that posi- 
tion, so much the same, yet so very 
different, it was impossible to keep 
her mind from going over all the 
particulars of the conversations 
which had turned out so important. 
Poor Fred! could it be possible 
that he was so fond of her? he 


~~. 
who was not at all a tragical sort 
of personage, or one likely to do 
anything very much out of the 
way for love. What could he find 
in her to be fond of? Kate said to 
herself. He was not like John, 
who was ignorant of society. Fred 
Huntley had seen heaps of other 
girls who were very pretty and very 
nice; and why was it that he had 
set his affections upon herself, Kate, 
whom he could not have? It seem- 
ed such a pity, such a waste of 
effort. ‘Madeline might have had 
him, perhaps,” she said to herself, 
reflecting pensively in her easy- 
chair, with her fan at her lips to 
conceal their movement. Made- 
line as yet had no lover, and she 
was very nice, and rather pretty 
too. And it would have been per- 
fectly suitable, “instead of com- 
ing making a fuss over me; and 
he can’t have me,” Kate added 
always within herself, with a sigh 
of suffering benevolence. It was 
hard he could not have her when 
he wanted her so very much. It 
was hard that everybody should not 
have everything they wanted. And 
it was odd, yet not unpleasant, 
that he should thus insist upon 
throwing away his love upon her- 
self, who could not accept it, 
instead of giving it to Madeline, 
who might have accepted. How 
perverse the world was! Kate 
reflected as she sat and mused. 
And she was heartily sorry to cross 
Fred, and felt the most affectionate 
sympathy for him, poor fellow! 
It was so nice of him to be fond of 
her, though she could not give him 
any return. And if he had stayed 
and talked it over, instead of run- 
ning away, Kate thought of a hun- 
dred things she could have said to 
him, as to the unreasonableness of 
falling in love with herself, and 
the good sense of transferring his 
love to Madeline. Somehow she 
did not quite expect he would have 
taken her advice; but still, no 
doubt, she would have set it before 
him in a very clear light, and got 
him to hear reason. And then he 
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was very pleasant to talk to, and 
more amusing than anybody else 
at Fernwood. This feeling had 
never crept over her in respect to 
John. When he went away, she 
was sorry because he left her half 
in displeasure, and “had not en- 
joyed himself ;” but she could not 
persuade herself that she had miss- 
ed his company, missed a hundred 
things he would have said to her, 
as she did now. She was in reality 
almost relieved to be quit of the 
passionate eyes which followed her 
everywhere, and the demand which 
he made upon her for her society, 
for her very inmost self. But 
Fred made no such claims. Fred 
took what he could get, and was 
happy in it. He spared her trou- 
ble, and watched to see what her 
wants were, and was always ready 
to talk to her or to leave her alone, 
as her mood varied. Poor Fred! 
she sighed, feeling very, very sorry 
for him, with a half-tenderness of 
pity which young women accord 
only to those who are their per- 
sonal victims. Perhaps she exag- 
gerated his sufferings, as it was 
natural to do. She sat and mused 
over ‘him all that evening with her 
fan half concealing her face. ‘“‘ My 
dear, I am afraid you have a head- 
ache,” one of the elder ladies said 
to her; and Kate acquiesced with a 
faint little smile. “It is the wea- 
ther,” she said, softly; and the old 
lady, taking her cue, sat down be- 
side her, and discussed the same. 
“The changes are the worst,” she 
said —‘“‘the thermometer at sixty 
one day, and next day below the 
freezing - point. And then, in an 
English house, it is so difficult to 
keep cold out.” 

“T hope your room is warm,” 
Kate said suddenly, remembering 
her hostess-ship. ‘You must tell 
me if you find it chilly. There is 
such a difference in some of the 
rooms!” 

“Tt is according to their aspect,” 
said the old lady; “mine is very 
comfortable, I assure you. It is 
you young ones that expose your- 
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selves to so many changes. If | 
were you, I would wrap up very 
warm, and keep indoors for a da 
or two. There is nothing like keep- 
ing in an equable temperature, [| 
have no confidence in anything 
else.” 

“Thanks,” Kate said, with a 
feeling of dreariness. Instead of 
Fred’s conversation this was a poor 
exchange. And she grew more and 
more sorry for him, and more and 
more compassionate of herself as 
the evening stole on. Several of 
the people who interested her most 
had left within the last few days, 
There was but the moderate aver- 
age of country-house visitors left; 
people who were not remarkable 
for anything—neither witty, nor 
pretty, nor particularly entertain- 
ing—and yet not to be complained 
of in any way. She did her duty 
to them as became Mr. Crediton’s 
daughter, and was very solicitous 
to know that they were comfort- 
able and had what they liked; but 
she missed Madeline, she missed 
Lady Winton, she missed her acrid 
old godfather, who was said to be 
fond of nobody but Kate; and, 
above all, she missed Fred Huntley 
—poor Fred! 

A week had passed, somewhat 
weakening this impression, when 
Fred returned, quite as suddenly 
as he went away. He was seen 
walking up the avenue when the 
party were at luncheon, and Kate’s 
heart gave a little jump at the 
sight of him. ‘“ Why, there is 
Huntley come back again!” some 
one cried: but he did not make his 
appearance at lunch; and it was 
only when he came into the draw- 
ing-room before dinner that Kate 
had any opportunity of seeing what 
change had been wrought in him 
by the discovery of his sentiments 
towards herself. Fred was play- 
ing a part; but, like every other 
actor in life who plays his part 
well, had come to believe in it 
himself, and to feel it real. He 
came up to her with a certain con- 
fused but melancholy frankness, 
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“Miss Crediton,” he said, “I am 
afraid you cannot like to see me, 
but I have come about business. 
I would not for the world, for any 
other reason, have brought what 
must be an annoyance upon you.” 
And then Kate had lifted to him 
a pair of very sympathetic, almost 
tender, eyes. 

“Indeed, I don’t know why I 
should not like to see you,” she 
said, quietly. ‘You have always 
been very kind to me.” 

“Kind!” he had answered, 
turning away with a gesture of 
impatience, and not another word 
passed between them until the 
evening was almost over, and all 
opportunity past. He was so slow, 
indeed, to take advantage of any 
opportunity, that Kate felt: half 
angry —wondering had the man 
quite got over it? had he ever 
meant anything? But at the very 


last, when she turned her head un- 
thinking, all at once she found his 
eyes upon her, and that he was 


standing close by her side. 

“T suppose 1 must not ask for 
my old situation,” he said, softly. 
“T have been a fool and forfeited 
all my advantages because I could 
not win the greatest. You used to 
speak to me once—of the sub- 
ject most interesting to yourself.” 

“T don’t think it would be in the 
least interesting to you now, Mr. 
Huntley,” said Kate, not without 
a little pique in her voice. 

“Ah, you don’t know me,” he 
said. “JI think I could interest 
myself in anything that was inter- 
esting.”” 

And then there was silence, in 
which Kate began to feel her heart 
beat, and wondered if this man 
could be an oyster, or if he could 
really be so inconceivably fond. of 
her as to be thus concerned in all 
that concerned her happiness. It 
sounded like something in a ro- 
mance ; and yet Kate knew enough 
of life and society to know that 
romance sometimes gave but a very 
colourless picture of the truth. 

“TI hope you have heard lately,” 
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he went on, with a voice which was 
elaborately and yet not unnaturali 
subdued—for, as has been said, 
Fred had fully entered into the 
réle he was playing—‘ and that all 
is going well.” 

Kate blushed, perhaps, more vio- 
lently than she had ever blushed 
in her life before. If he were 
making this sacrifice of his feelings 
for her, surely it was needful for 
her to be true and sincere with 
him ; and what she had to say was 
mortifying to her pride. She looked 
at him stooping over her, and tried 
to read his face, and asked herself, 
with a simplicity that is natural 
to the sophisticated, whether here, 
once for all, she had found the 
friend who is equal to utter self- 
abnegation, and of whom in books 
one sometimes reads. A more 
simple-minded girl, probably, would 
not have looked for so self-sacrific- 
ing a lover, but Kate had been 
brought up with a persuasion of 
her own power to sway everybody 
to her will. ‘Mr. Huntley,” she 
said, hurriedly, “I don’t think I 
ought to speak to you on such a 
subject; but, indeed, I feel anxious, 
and I don’t know what to do.” 

“Then do speak to me,” he said, 
bending over her. ‘Do you think 
I care what happens to myself if I 
can be of use to you ?” 

There are sentiments of this. 
heroic description which we would 
see the fallacy of at once if ad-. 
dressed to others, which yet seem 
natural spoken to ourselves. And. 
Kate had always been so important: 
to everybody about her. She looked 
up at him again, she faltered, she 
half turned away, and then, after 
all, she spoke. 

“TI don’t know why I should, tell 
you. I don’t know what it means. 
I have not heard a single word from 
him, Mr. Huntley, since he went. 
away.” 

A sudden gleam of light came 
into Fred’s eyes, but he was look- 
ing down, and she only saw a ghost 
of it under his lowered eyelids.. 
‘“‘That is very strange,” he said. 

2u 
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“Do you think he can be ill? 
Do you think anything can have 
happened ?” said Kate. 

“He is not ill, he is at home at 
Fanshawe, and his burns are get- 
I saw him yesterday,” 


ting better. 
said Fred. 
“At home! and he never told 
me. Oh, how unkind itis! It used 
to be every other day, and now it 
is nearly a fortnight. But why 
should you care?” cried Kate, really 
moved with sharp mortification, 
and not quite aware what she said. 
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“*T care a great deal,” he sai 
very low, and sighed. And Kate’s 
heart was sore, and she was an- 
gry, and wounded, and for ‘almos 
the first time in her life felt that 
she had a little pride in her na- 
ture. Did the other despise her 
to whom she had given her heart ? 
Did he think she was not worthy 
even of courtesy? though other 
people were so far from thinking 
so. The tears began to spring up - 
and flow apace in Kate’s impatient 
heart. 
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Tue art of criticism is going out 
of fashion—at least the popular 
branch of that art which has or had 
the office of directing general pub- 
lic opinion in respect to ‘contempor- 
ary literature. Perhaps there never 
were so many literary newspapers, 
so many vehicles of popular criti- 
cism ; but the art has sunk into a 
bandying of mutual compliments, 
an interchange of mutual blows, 
the recriminations and reprisals of 
a profession from which the gene- 
ral reader can derive no guidance, 
nor the young writer the least in- 
struction. We believe’ we may 
safely say that no one at all behind 
the scenes, in respect to literature, 
ever does place the slightest reli- 
ance upon any criticism of a new 
book in the literary journals of the 
day ; nor can even the experienced 
reader, unconnected with literature, 
find himself able to trust to the 
professional guides, who ought to 
discriminate for him not only what 
is good and bad, but what is weak 
and what is vigorous, in the flood 
of books constantly pouring upon 
the English public. This rule, of 
course, is not universal, for b 
times there comes a book whicl 
carries the world, critical and un- 
critical, by storm; and by times 
there appears an unknown name, 
neither friend nor foe, which catches 
the attention of some journalist at 
leisure, and secures an honest no- 
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tice and real judgment. But the 
distrust is so universal, that the 
reader does not appreciate this 
chance piece of fair-dealing when 
he meets it. So-and-so has a friend 
on the staff of the ‘Critic,’ therefore 
his work is reviewed at length 
with the most favourable comment ; 
while What’s - his - name’s’ book, 
which is much better, is passed 
over in lordly silence. The trick 
is so universal, that even periodical 
writers who condemn it, find them- 
selves drawn in to the pernicious 
habit. We have, at this present 
moment, under our eye, a book 
possessed of no real literary merit, 
and full of the most flagrant of- 
fences against good taste and good 
feeling, which by dint of this com- 
bination of mutual aid, this trades- 
union of literary craftsmen, has 
been reviewed far and wide, and 
attracted a degree of notice which 
it as little deserves as the poorest 
anonymous publication out of Mr. 
Newby’s or Messrs. Tinsley’s book- 
manufactories. Ourselves, impar- 
tial, just, and severe, refrain from 
indicating the volume in question 
by name, for the very same reason 
which has led so many others to 
lend it a friendly push into a posi- 
tion to which it has no right. The 
practice is universal; and it is not 
only intensely unfair to the public, 
and to the authors who may happen 
to have no acqu intance among 
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the critics of the press, but it is 
also intensely mortifying to those 
writers who have already won a 
certain place in general estimation, 
but who have the humiliation of 
knowing, when their books are 
favourably reviewed, that this is 
no generous and real appreciation, 
but a mere friendly puff from A., 
or B., or C., to whose private and 
personal regard they owe what 
they never might have won without 
their backing. ©. or A. may really 
like, admire, and appreciate the 
book he reviews; but it is not for 
that reason that he reviews it, but 
because the book is written by D., 
or by D.’s friend, and “one must 
say a good word for it.” Or per- 
haps, when the critic’s preparations 
are all made for his work—when he 
is just ready to prick the bladder 
of fictitious fame, and replace on 
its proper level a foolishly-lauded 
performance—his editor stands 
before him with uplifted arm, like 
another Jove. ‘If you can say any- 


thing good of it, do so,” says that 


awful ruler; ‘‘if not, leave it out; 
for F. is a very good fellow, and I 
don’t want to vex him.” But what 
does it matter to you, oh patient 
public! that F. is a good fellow? 
what does it matter to you that Mr. 
A. is “nice,” and Miss B. captivat- 
ing? What you want is to know 
what the books are—if you shall 
like them ; if they are worth sending 
to Mudie’s for, or taking up when 
you are weary, or studying when 
you want information. All this we 
promise to inform you of when we 
take pen in hand; we pledge our- 
selves to run over the mass with 
experienced professional eye, and 
find you out what is best and 
what is worst, and to allot to the 
indifferent and mediocre their nat- 
ural secondary place. But what 
we really do is, to applaud our 
friend’s platitudes, and tell you 
they are full of true philosophy 
and insight—to present to you a 
pretty little commonplace story as 
a work of genius—to appropriate 
to certain writers certain kinds of 
comments, as the right thing to 
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say—and when we happen to have 
a real honest enmity, to fall upon 
our brother for whom we entertain 
that lively sentiment with corre- 
sponding liveliness of assault. Per- 
haps of all the prevailing modes of 
treatment in criticism this last is the 
most justifiable—at least it is the 
most human; for to have a foe, and 
to be able to strike a good straight- 
forward blow at him, is an enliven- 
ing process, and generally calls forth 
in the most vivacious manner a 
critic’s power. How often has the 
piteous cry, “If I could but go in 
at this book now, what a good 
thing I could make of it!” come to 
our ears! but then other consid- 
erations come in which forbid that 
delight — considerations totally in- 
dependent of the interest of the 
public—that he is a good fellow, or 
she is. a nice woman; quite valid 
reasons to the being who holds 
the pen for denying himself his 
fling, but not valid reasons for 
representing to the public that the 
books in question are full of sweet- 
ness and light, or any other quali- 
ties identified as excellent in the 
slang of the day. 

We do not intend, after this pre- 
amble, to present ourselves before 
the public as the Honest Critic; at 
least if we do so, it is not with the 
elevated pretensions of a recent be- 
ginning, caused, we imagine, by a 
similar sentiment to our own, but 
sustained by a more perfect con- 
sciousness of that divine and per- 
petual certainty of being always 
right, which characterises Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold and his friends. We 
do not commence by saying, J/ n’y 
@ que nous gui ont toujours raison. 
The single profession we make is, 
that we shall put personal prepos- 
sessions in our pockets — will, so 
far as lies in human power, be 
deaf even to the blandishments 
of our editor, and callous to his 
threats; and will say our opinion 
honestly, be the book that of a 
friend or that of a foe, without fear 
or favour. At the same time, we 
do not pretend to erect within the 
genial enclosure of Maga any tri- 
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bunal of judgment in which we 
shall sit superior. The Christian 
sentiment, that one man is as good 
as another, or perhaps better, shall 
animate all our comments; and we 
do not refuse to acknowledge the 
still higher principle, that authors, 
after all, when one comes to think 
of it, are as good as critics — that 
probably in some cases they know 
their own meaning better than we 
do; and that it is worth while,— 
not as looking down from above, 
which destroys the perspective—but 
in friendly equality, on the same 
level—or even sometimes from a 
step lower,—to look into that mean- 
ing, and give our best endeavour to 
find it out. 


There is something curious in the 
simultaneous publication of two 
books on the same subject,* which 
attracts the attention at the first 
glance; especially as that subject is 
one of no immediate or contem- 
porary interest, though it has a 
great claim, not only upon the 
students of art, to whom it pri- 
marily commends itself, but upon 
all who are interested in the study 
of man, of national characteristics, 
and of the ways of thinking and 
animating principles of the past. 
Albrecht Diirer is one of the most 
picturesque figures which appear 
out of that great, full, vigor- 
ous, yet misty Germany of the 
fifteenth century, in which the old 
and the new were in full conflict, 
the medieval reluctantly going out, 
—the modern economy defiantly, 
sometimes offensively, as is the na- 
ture of such invasions, breaking in. 
Great things were going on in his 
day —great men abounded around 
him. The highest radiance of ge- 
nius which had ever been devoted to 


Art was illuminating Italy, and he 
himself in his own person was Art 
in Germany, a giant birth spring- 
ing to its greatest in its cradle. 
He had corresponded with Raffael, 
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studied with Titian, served the 
great Kaiser Maximilian, knew 
Erasmus and Melanchthon, and, in 
short, held a place in the very cen- 
tre of that wonderful outburst of 
renewed strength and vitality which 
the world has scarcely ever equalled. 
Yet with all this wide and full life 
about him, he was, above all things, 
a burgher of a petty town, bound 
in closest obedience to a narrow mu- 
nicipal corporation—living for the 
work which he pursued with grave 
steadfastness, as if it had been a 
trade—making money, and not ap- 
parently objecting to make merry 
also with his fellow-craftsmen and 
city friends. This curious com- 
pound of the great and the small 
was not rare in his time; but yet 
it is very strange to us in this age, 
to which such a development of 
mingled splendour and humility is 
unknown. We will not assert that 
the English or any other public 
was at all eager for the story of 
Diirer’s life. But no doubt it is 
one which we are ready to receive 
with respect, and with anticipa- 
tions of interest. Who that has 
ever seen Nuremberg itself, and 
read the legend on his tombstone, 
and seen the tall, quaint, old house 
raising itself stately, yet homely, 
over against the Thiergartner 
Thor, like an unchanged antique 
figure among scores of other pa- 
triarchs as unchangeable as itself, 
could refuse to be interested in a 
book which should set before us 
the life which was going on three 
hundred years ago in those quaint 
streets? The steep and lofty roofs 
that crowd together, whispering 
over the silent ages they have seen ; 
the quaint oriels and _ projections 
which glimmer at each other in the 
sunshine across the little stream 
which traverses the city; the old 
castle—old beyond all counting — 
with the tree in its courtyard, which 
was a well-grown tree when Al- 
brecht Diirer was born; the great 





* Life, Letters, and Journal of Albrecht Diirer, by Mrs. Heaton. 
Life and Works of Albrecht Diirer, by W. B. Scott. 
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noble churches with their medieval 
monuments, and bare, chill, modern 
Protestantism, — everything speaks 
to us of a time and a history which 
have departed. The traveller is 
without imagination, indeed, who 
does not conjure up the fifteenth 
century unawares as he wanders 
about the stony streets ;—and very 
destitute of all religious and philo- 
sophical tendencies if he can watch 
and contrast the chilled and scanty 
gatherings of the children of the 
Reformation in the vast old cathe- 
dral built for another form of wor- 
ship, and the eager and devout mul- 
titude in the Frauenkirche, without 
feeling his mind stirred by a thou- 
sand questions ;—or who can make 
his way unmoved out of that very 
gate on which Durer must have gazed 
so often from his balcony along the 
long solemn way, lined with the 
stations of the Saviour’s passion, to 
the little rude burying-ground, full 
of turf-mounds and homely crosses, 
where the great painter lies. The 
mere sight of the place, and of the 
names of its past inhabitants, seems 
enough to wake in the most ordi- 
nary mind distinctest visions of the 
past. 

Perhaps this very fact has some- 
thing to do with the flatness and 
disappointing character of both the 
books before us. So much of the 
picturesque lies on the surface, that 
the subject seems almost overflow- 
ing to a hasty glance; and we can- 
not but feel that the writer who 
had thus been tempted into it must 
have fallen into a very abyss of dis- 
couragement on finding how little 
material there was for any novel 
chapter of captivating semi-history. 
Mrs. Heaton has tried very hard to 
keep up the lofty strain with which 
she sets out from those wonderful 
characteristic streets of old Nurem- 
berg, but the effort cannot be said 
to be very successful. No one, how- 
ever great a master or mistress 
of the art of word-painting, can go 
on for more than a chapter or two 
about the high roofs, the quaint 
gables, the antique perfection of 
the strange old city. The painter 
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with such a subject in hand may 
permit himself unbounded license, 
but not the writer; and when the 
Diirer-haus, and the Sebald’s kirche 
and the Lorenz-kirche, Adam 
Kraft and Peter Vischer, the Castle, 
the Pegnitz, and the streets, have 
been exhausted, it is sad to find 
how little there is to be said about 
the central figure which gives to 
this picturesque scene so much of 
its interest. Mrs. Heaton has treated 
the subject picturesquely, and Mr. 
Scott thoughtfully. The lady, we 
presume, is new to literature, but 
she writes easily and well, though 
perhaps with an occasional redund- 
ance of adjectives, and repetition 
of “grand old man,” or “ grand 
winged woman,” which is slightly 
exasperating to the reader. But 
she knows what she is about, and 
has evidently given much care and 
labour to her list of Diirer’s works 
and estimates of them. Mr. Scott— 
who is a painter himself, and there- 
fore has an additional right to 
undertake the subject—goes into 
this part of it also with conscien- 
tious industry and skill; and as he 
is less fond of attributing a mys- 
tical uncertainty of meaning, he is 
perhaps, on the whole, a more sat- 
isfactory guide. 

This portion of the work is, 
however, thoroughly well done by 
both biographers, and nobody can 
have any further excuse for not 
knowing what are Diirer’s great 
works, either on canvas or copper, 
or for lacking some certain percep- 
tion of the strange force of melan- 
choly meaning and Gothic wealth 
of genius which were in the man. 
The catalogue is not only clear, 
but it is interesting, and it is diffi- 
cult to know which of the two ver- 
sions of it deserves the preference. 
Each writer has a different opin- 
ion about the marvellous print 
of the ‘“ Melinconia,” and about 
that grim and solemn composition 
called, ‘‘The Knight, Death, and the 
Devil ;” but these are subjects on 
which critics will differ in opinion 
as long as pictures are discussed. 
Mrs. Heaton’s book is the more valu- 
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able of the two, however, in so far as 
it affords the reader an opportunity 
of forming his own opinion, and 
brings him to a certain extent into 
the personal influence of Durer 
himself by means of the engravings 
and photographs with which it is 
profusely illustrated. The “ Melin- 
conia,” for instance, perhaps the 
most curiously impressive picture 
ever composed in black and white, 
is not to be realised from mere 
description. No artist in any kind 
has ever more wonderfully express- 
ed the pause and wistful suspension 
of the creative mind in the midst 
of its toils and thoughts. The 
figure which fills the foreground 
is that of a woman, large, ample, 
and divinely tall, a great splendid 
type of German vitality, nowise 
idealised in form, though with more 
beauty of countenance than Diirer is 
apt to indulge in. Though her dress 
is that of any contemporary Frau 
in Nuremberg, and she carries purse 
and keys at her girdle, this imper- 
sonation of musing genius has 
wings at her stately shoulders, em- 
blems of a power beyond that of 
common flesh and blood. Around 
her are scattered the instruments 
of art, at once in its commoner 
and its more mystic forms. She 
may have been writing her fancies 
in clay or on canvas; she may have 
been brooding over the distant 
crucible, making meaner metals into 
gold, according to the dream of the 
sages; she may have been measur- 
ing the orbits of the stars, and 
naming them one by one; but 
now she has dropped upon a 
bench with her head bent and 
her eyes raised, gazing out of 
their deep setting in that wistful- 
ness of power which can do so 
much, yet never can do all; which 
feels almost everything within its 
reach, yet realises the restraint of 
that “almost” as smaller spirits 
capable of little never do realise 
their heavier bonds. It is not pain 
that is in her face; it is not even 
weariness. Near, so near the di- 
vine secret, but sure never to touch 
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it, penetrated by the wistful senge 
of that vicinity and that impossi- 
bility, she gazes forth at awful | 
nature, at wonderful art, so well 
known, deeply fathomed, closely 
embraced, yet never to be fully 
understood. Of all pictures illus- 
trative of human genius, this igs 
perhaps the most intense and signi- 
ficant. It is the first that should 
be hung in the study of every poet, 
whatever be the form of poetry in 
which he expresses himself. Yet it 
is not the soft celestial melancholy 
of the poets, nor any pensive gen- 
tleness of thought, which shines 
through it. The creature here pre 
sented to us is not softly visionary, 
nor a dreamer of sweet dreams ; she 
is not even poetry herself, always 
young and always fair—but the 
strong, mature, potential genius 
which is stern as well as sweet, 
and knows the evil as well as the 
good, and the bitterness and sever- 
ity and suffering of life. When 
she leaves her various and great 
labours—labours in which no fa- 
culty is left unoccupied, and which 
still brood about her as she broods, 
filling the air with a certain sense of 
energy and force restrained—even 
in the stillness the thoughts that 
move her are great thoughts. It is 
not despair, for hers is too noble 
and full a being for despair; nor is 
it despondency, nor fatigue, nor 
sorrow. It is the sense of that 
limit which binds the highest — 
limit which she does not fret 
against, but wistfully gazes at, re- 
cognising it, feeling its inevitable 
power against which no resistance 
is of any avail, yet ready, when the 
mood is over, to arise in greatness, 
and set all her glorious strength to 
work again. The end will never be 
attained, she knows—never in this 
world, which is so full of pain and 
strife and imperfection; but never- 
theless, while the great mystery 
lasts life lasts; and the best, on the 
whole, is, that care and toil should 
go on. 

Such is not exactly the opinion 
of either of Albrecht Diirer’s pre- 
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sent biographers; but yet their 
differing judgments do not stray 
very far from this conception. We 
will not follow them into any fur- 
ther discussion of those wonderful 
engravings upon which so much of 
the painter’s fame rests. We can 
but repeat that both have given 
the fullest diligence to make out 
their list, and that in both cases it 
seems conscientious and reliable— 
Mr. Scott’s information being at 
once more detailed and more con- 
cise, a thorough guide to the col- 
lector and student; while Mrs. Hea- 
ton’s is more diffuse, and much 
more full. This is no small praise ; 
and had either or both of these 
writers been content to take as the 
subject of his or her book the 
works of Albrecht Diirer—works 
which have been before the world 
for three centuries, which are sur- 
rounded by as many means of 
proving their genealogy as if they 
were German archdukes, and which 
are capable of many an interesting 
digression—their work would have 
been most satisfactorily performed. 
Both, however, unfortunately, have 
been beguiled by the popular mo- 
dern notion that a great workman 
must also at the same time have a 
great life—one which will be of ever- 
lasting interest to his fellow-crea- 
tures. Never was there a greater 
mistake. We look with dismay upon 
the heavy Albrecht of Mr. Scott, and 
the half-commercial, half-dreamy 
painter of Mrs. Heaton. The few let- 
ters which are all that remain to be 
quoted, and the account-book jour- 
nal of his journey into the Nether- 
lands, give anything but an enliv- 
ening picture of theman. He was 
young when he went to Venice, 
and it might be supposed that the 
society of so many young painters of 
the highest talent—amongst them 
Titian and Giorgione—with old Bel- 
lini at the head of the community, 
beautiful Venice around, and stren- 
uous life and energy running high in 
the veins of the young Teuton, would 
have called forth some clear expres- 
sion of his nature. But his letters 


to his friend Pirkheimer are such 
as any vulgar burgess might write 
to another, full of heavy personal 
banter and insignificant details— 
letters of the most completely unin- 
teresting and commonplace descrip- 
tion. Here and there occurs a 
sentence only half intelligible, and 
the reader pricks up his ears; but a 
second glance is enough to assure 
him that the mystery is not worth 
solving, and that it is no meaning, 
and not wit, which puzzles him. 
We do not conclude from this that 
Diirer’s mind was unworthy of in- 
vestigation, or himself without in- 
terest, but simply that he was a 
man possessed of one mode of utter- 
ance, which he used largely and 
nobly, but not of a second ; and that 
it is cruel now, three hundred years 
after, to force him before the bar 
of public opinion, and compel him 
to express himself in words for 
which he never had any faculty. 
It is as unjustifiable to print poor 
Diirer’s journal, as it would be to 
print the jottings which a modern 
traveller, going over the same 
ground, puts down in the blank 
leaves of his Bradshaw, of his hotel 
bills and incidental expenses. Pro- 
bably the man of the nineteenth 
century, with the help of Murray, 
would give us the most informa- 
tion. One page of this journal 
might indeed have made us gener- 
ally aware of the difference between 
the Murray -and - Bradshaw-guided 
traveller and him of the fifteenth 
century, but there can be no excuse 
for inflicting so many uninteresting 
details upon us. ‘‘ The impatient 
reader can skip if he pleases, but 
the weary translator must needs 
be faithful,” says Mrs. Heaton, as 
if her last and severest duty was 
the reproduction of this dreariest 
document. And Mr. Scott also in- 
flicts it upon us at full length, 
though it is very hard to tell why. 
The impression left upon the read- 
er’s mind is that of a methodical 
and orderly soul, careful to put 
down all his expenses, liberal in his 
way, giving presents and receiving 
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them, dining out a great deal, and 
receiving much friendly homage in 
the way of tavern-treats, wine, and 
sweetmeats, and sometimes a great 
banquet where everybody does him 
honour; a man, too, politic in his 
way, not neglectful of just means 
of advancing himself, and with a 
great deal of honest curiosity about 
him-—but without a sentiment or a 
thought which might not have come 
equally well from Wiilibald Pirk- 
heimer, or from Willibald’s clerk. 
The only exception to the com- 
pletely uninteresting character of 
this journal, is an outburst about 
Luther, written at the moment when 
the Reformer was carried off to the 
Wartburg in the middle of his career 
—an incident which rouses Diirer to 
sudden energy. He throws his cal- 
culations aside for the moment, as 
he laments the supposed loss of the 
man who “so clearly and _trans- 
parently” set forth the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and expresses himself in very 
distinct terms as to the misde- 
meanours of Rome. He did not, 
so far as is apparent, ever separate 
himself publicly from the Church, 
but the state of his feelings is suffi- 
ciently clear from this very earnest 
and serious utterance. ‘“‘Oh God! 
is Luther dead? Who will hence- 
forward explain to us so clearly the 
Holy Gospel?’ he cries, with a 
curious painter-like appreciation of 
the new light; and then goes on 
with quaint simplicity, and that ab- 
sence of all sense of humour which 
distinguishes the primitive mind, to 
call upon Erasmus to take Luther’s 
place—Erasmus, who is but a little 
old manikin, only good for two 
years’ work at the most, and whom 
Diirer exhorts to make a grand use 
of these two years, and end as a 
martyr, seeing that he cannot live 
long anyhow, nor have much enjoy- 
ment of his life. 

“Oh, all ye Christian men, pray 
to God for help,” he adds, with 
that curiously commonplace tone of 
expression which confounds all char- 
acteristic differences in the majority 
of men when they speak of religious 
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subjects ; ‘‘ for His judgment draws 
nigh, and His righteousness shal] 
be made plain. Then we shall gee 
the blood of the innocent, which 
popes, bishops, and monks have 
spilt, rise up in judgment and con. 
demn them (Apocal.) And there 
are the souls of the slain that lie 
under the altar of God and cry for 
vengeance, to which the voice of 
God replies, Fill up the measure of 
the innocent who are slain, then 
will I judge.” 

‘“« And I have changed one florin for 
living expenses; I have given the 
doctor eight stiver. Item: I have 
dined twice with Ruderigo; I have 
dined with the rich Canon,” adds 
the placid Master, when he has said 
his say on the one subject of popular 
enthusiasm which seems to have 
touched him. Strange, yet quite 
flat and uncharacteristic, is the out- 
burst—wonderful the sudden drop 
down to more familiar everyday 
matters. Diirer had another voice, 
in which he spoke as no man of his 
nation was speaking. Why should 
we, or rather why should his his- 
torians, demand of the man that he 
should have two? 

Another curious feature in these 
books is the determined set which 
both biographers make at the un- 
fortunate Agnes, his wife—a poor, 
defenceless, speechless woman, who 
absolutely does nothing, so far as 
we can see, to deserve the repeated 
onslaughts made upon her. We 
are told she made him wretched, 
forced him to work, exacted a rigid 
account of his money, and generally 
was the very nightmare of his ex- 
istence, notwithstanding that he 
describes himself as a very inde- 
pendent bowrgeois indeed, giving 
stivers right and left, making all 
sorts of purchases, and even playing 
and losing, without a word of any 
possible scolding from the good 
Frau, whom he leaves so often at 
home in her inn, with her maid 
for company. The sole founda- 
tion for these assertions seems to 
be a letter written after Diirer’s 
death by his friend Pirkheimer, in 
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which he makes very severe stric- 


' tures on the wife, about whom it is 


evident he had permitted himself 
to make some very unseemly sug- 
gestions during Diirer’s absence in 
Venice. Pirkheimer seems to have 
been a man of well-known licen- 
tious character, and Agnes was a 
beautiful and severely-proper young 
woman ; so that it is not very diffi- 
cult to see how a feud might have 
arisen between them. Nevertheless 
Mr. Scott and Mrs. Heaton both go 
over the same well-worn ground. 
They remark (both) that earlier bio- 
graphers, unconscious of the exist- 
ence of the journal by which it is 
proved that the painter was accom- 
panied by his wife in his journey into 
the Netherlands, have described that 
journey as a despairing attempt on 
Diirer’s part to escape from his do- 
mestic unhappiness—without, how- 
ever, drawing from this mistake 
the natural lesson, that the general 
ill report brought up against poor 
Agnes rests upon the very slightest 
and most unsatisfactory foundation. 
Diirer himself does not breathe the 
shadow of a reproach. He calls 
her (or some one else) his mistress 
of accounts in one of his early let- 
ters—an expression much relied 
upon by Agnes’s assailants, but 
which was just as probably a title 
playfully caressing as reproachful. 
And if there is anybody to be found 
fault with in the Belgian expedi- 
tion it is Herr Albrecht himself, 
who contracts with his host for his 
own individual dinner, like a very 
uncivil and feast-loving husband, 
adding, ‘“‘My wife and her maid 
must dine by themselves up-stairs.” 
Pretty treatment for a poor lady on 
a holiday tour! Yet “she proba- 
bly considered that she had only 
done her duty in worrying her hus- 
band to death,” says Mrs. Heaton, 
without one single fact or even well- 
founded fancy to build the accusation 
upon, except Pirkheimer’s _ letter. 
Poor Agnes ! the chances are that if 


she had flirted with that gross Herr 
Willibald, and made herself agree- 
able to him, we should have heard 
a very different character of her. 
Nothing could be more unlike 
these two studies of medieval his- 
tory, so strong in art, so bare in the 
incidents of human life, than the lit- 
tle book which came from the press 
about the same time—the ‘ Memoirs 
of the Marquis de Montagu.’* The 
scene changes not only from the 
verge of antiquity to the bustle of 
modern life, but from the quiet of 
obscure safety and homely comfort 
into the splendour, the misery, the 
heartrending chances of that tragic 
moment, in which the eighteenth 
century ended in France, expiating 
its wickedness and levity and gay 
hardness of heart in blood and 
tears such as have not watered the 
soil of any other civilised country. 
Some doubt has been thrown upon 
the perfect accuracy of the details 
of this book, which are very minute, 
and in which it may well be that 
imagination has slightly filled out 
the outlines of recollection. But as 
it was first printed for private circu- 
lation among the people most cer- 
tain to be well informed on the sub- 
ject, we cannot suppose that any- 
thing considerable has been added 
to the Marquise’s journal. We 
read it for the first time some five 
years ago, in a copy covered over 
with armorial bearings, in Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, the property 
of a lady connected with half the 
families recorded in its pages. It 
was the book of the moment in that 
well-informed region, and having 
passed the ordeal of such criticism 
as was likely to be given there, we 
cannot suppose there can be much 
to find fault with in point of fact. 
The execution and spirit of the 
book are very curious. Its heroes 
and heroines are all real figures, 
taken from the highest rank of 
French aristocracy at a time when 
morals were low everywhere, and 





* Memoirs of the Marquis de Montagu. By the Baroness de Noailles. Lon- 
don: Bentley. 
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especially low in France—at a time, 
in short, when oppression and 
misery had driven a whole nation 
mad, and its former rulers were 
finding out, at once what awful 
penalties attended the sins of their 
fathers, and what noble qualities 
were in themselves—upon the scaf- 
fold and in the streets of Paris, 
which were red with slaughter—and 
more tediously, if less sharply, in 
exile and poverty. We have heard, 
till we are almost weary of hearing, 
how the doomed nobdlesse sang and 
flirted and talked in the prisons up 
to the last fatal moment; when, one 
by one, the victims were carried off 
in their tragic gaiety to end at once 
their mirth and their sorrows. And 
even in this volume there are traces 
of national customs at which many 
a virtuous insular reader will shud- 
der. The peasants danced before 
the windows of the chateau on the 
Sunday evenings—with an awful 
profanity, which, we do not doubt, 
will still seem to some people to 


justify any amount of “judgment” 
—under the very eyes of Madame 
de Montagu herself. But yet, not- 


withstanding this confession, the 
atmosphere and spirit of the book 
are Puritan in the severest sense of 
the word. Madame de Montagu was 
an excellent Catholic. One of her 
great distinctions in life was, that 
she was the means of converting a 
German family, hapless children of 
the Reformation, to the true faith ; 
and yet there was never a lady of 
the Commonwealth more Puritan 
than she, nor a Low-Church sister 
more Evangelical. The very same 
strain of piety which is in the reli- 
gious biographies—we do not say 
of the present day, but of twenty 
years ago, when the Evangeli- 
cal party was more potent than 
now—breathes through this _re- 
cord of the thoughts and feelings 
of the French Marquise of last cen- 
tury. Probably Madame de Mon- 
tagu would have looked with pity- 
ing hopelessness upon the heretic 
graces of Hedley Vicars, while to 
him she would have been but a be- 
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nighted Papist. But it is curious 
to note how completely the spirit 
of both is the same. Naturally, in 
the case of the lady, that austere 
piety is sweetened and made gra. 
cious by a hundred pretty circum. 
stances which do not attract us to 
the commonplace Protestant saint; 
but the resemblance ought at least 
to convey a deeper toleration, if not 
to the Catholic reader, at least to 
the Protestant, who is not bound 
by his faith to excommunicate his 
neighbour, even if that neighbour 
has a ball on Sunday—the most 
curious accompaniment of Puritan. 
ism which the English imagination 
can conceive. 

Madame de Montagu was the 
daughter of the Duc d’Ayen, of 
the noble family of Noailles. Her 
mother was a D’Aguesseau, grand- 
daughter of the Chancellor. She 
was related to half the highest 
nobility of France, inheriting the 
bluest of blood, and to all appear- 
ance destined to the highest for- 
tune. The story of her family, no 
less than her own individual his- 
tory, throws a curious light upon 
the constitution of the family in 
France as then existing, and still, 
we believe, to some extent, in ex- 
istence; a constitution which ex- 
plains the extraordinary force of 
domestic affections—the bond, for 
instance, between mother and chil- 
dren, which is the one relationship 
which is perfect among our neigh- 
bours, and held most sacred—not- 
withstanding the comparative lax- 
ity of the marriage-tie, upon which 
it is our theory to believe all the 
domestic affections are built. No 
doubt the fact that the young 
people had little choice in the elec- 
tion of their wives and husbands 
hindered that prompt alienation 
from the old family into the new 
which we consider the order of na- 
ture in England, but which in Eng- 
land, as elsewhere, gives to fathers 
and mothers, often enough, a sore 
heart. In those days it is evident 
that a new husband never dreamt 
of absorbing his wife’s affections 
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and withdrawing her from her 
family. Such an idea did not 
enter into the theory of life. Ma- 
dame d’Ayen brought up her five 
daughters without any great assist- 
ance from her husband. He was 
busy with a thousand affairs, a 
visitor received with much state 
and pomp and appearance of joy, 
but noway necessary to the house- 
hold. Such seems to have been the 
lot of Madame de Montagu herself 
to a considerable extent. She, too, 
forms her little world about her, 
not independent altogether of her 
husband, but without any necessary 
reference to him. He goes and 
comes, always welcome, but never 
indispensable ; his duties become 
her duties, and she accepts, as a 
matter of course, the care and tend- 
ance of his father as her natural 
share of the family responsibility ; 
but her children are hers, and so 
are her arrangements. When ne- 
cessity makes it desirable to divide 
their expenses, she goes her way 
to one relation while her husband 
joins another. They are thoroughly 
kind, attached friends, with mutual 
interests and pleasures, but they 
never pretend to have but one life. 
The theory is worth consideration, 
and, after all, is perhaps not so bad 
as it seems; for, to be sure, a great 
many married people find it impos- 
sible to have but one life between 
them ; and the sensible understand- 
ing of the French household that 
such a thing can be dispensed with, 
without heartburnings or that de- 
plorable sense of failure which makes 
home miserable, might be worth 
cultivating when the other was 
not to be had. Thus, it is evident, 
arose that pre-eminence of the mo- 
ther, which now and then gives a 
somewhat sickly character to French 
romance, but has, it cannot be 
doubted, a wonderfully softening 
and elevating effect upon life ; for 
the woman is always supposed to 
be able to make herself happy with 
her children, to find sufficient com- 
pensation in them for other wants, 
and, above all, to have possession 
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of them beyond all doubt or ques- 
tion. We are not sure, indeed, 
whether in his heart of hearts a 
Frenchman does not feel it to be 
derogatory to a woman to be cap- 
able of any but maternal passion. 
While we in England proclaim 
upon a thousand notes the pre- 
eminence of Love, distinctively so 
called, tie French romancist shrugs 
his shoulders, and takes a different 
view of the question. His model 
woman, his type of purity, adores 
only her children. Passion he will 
give you in plenty, but not of that 
kind which we consider to be made 
commendable—nay, to be converted 
into the highest of all sentiments— 
by the marriage-vow. He does 
not realise the force of that mystic 
union. His is, no doubt, a lower 
theory—the theory of nature in 
her inferior forms of being. We 
do not applaud nor hold it up for 
imitation ; but yet there are cases 
in which it works well. Madame 
d’Ayen bringing up her children in 
content and dignified tranquillity, 
with a charming friendly regard for 
the husband who comes to see her 
now and then, but yet quite able to 
do without him slike need is, is 
surely a more dignified tigure than 
the deserted wife raving after the 
object of her passion, or than the 
superior wife who is galled by her 
husband’s imperfections at every 
step she takes. The Frenchwoman 
accepts the life she cannot mend as 
a fait accompli, and throws herself 
contentedly into the young lives, 
which she hopes to be able to set 
right. So does many an English 
wife, no doubt, but she does it 
against her theory ; while her Con- 
tinental sister has all the support 
which can be given by the belief 
that such is the natural course of 
affairs. 

This is a long digression out 0 
a little book, but there is a certain 
interest in observing how any the- 
ory of life gets itself into being. 
The Duchesse d’Ayen gave herself 
up to her five girls. ‘“ She em- 
braced them affectionately in the 
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morning, and met them on her way 
to hear early mass at the Jacobins 
or at St. Roch ; she dined with 
them at three o’clock, and after the 
repast she took them to her bed- 
chamber : this was a large room 
hung with crimson damask, orna- 
mented with gold lace, and con- 
taining an enormous bed. The 
Duchess sat in an easy-chair near 
the fireplace, having her snuff-box, 
books, and writing materials at 
hand, while her daughters were 
grouped around her, the eldest 
being seated on chairs, and the 
younger on stools, a playful strug- 
gle taking place between them as to 
who should be nearest their moth- 
er’s chair. While they worked, they 
chatted over the lessons of the pre- 
vious night and the little events of 
the day. Strange peaceful glimpse 
of quiet life while the tempest was 
brewing and the wild winds rising 
outside! Two of these women were 
to perish by the guillotine, inno- 
cent expiators of sins not theirs ; 
another was to be the wife of La 
Fayette, to live through triumph 
and downfall, to pine in French 
and Austrian prisons ; another to 
wander from one strange country 
to another in want and misery. 
The happy one was the one most 
mourned, the early dead who sat 
and chattered like the rest, uncon- 
scious what doom lay over her. The 
house was in the Rue St. Honoré, 
opposite St Roch, and all was still 
and bright about the young mother 
and her girls. The book is a very 
calm, soberly-toned book, but the 
reader will find it difficult to look 
at this tranquil domestic picture, 
the young creatures at their needle- 
work, the mother with her soft ad- 
visings and reproofs, without feeling 
a shudder and thrill run over him 
at thought of the approaching fate. 
The women thus trained were 
equal to the terrible yet high des- 
tiny which awaited them. The 
eldest bore the horrors of the Lux- 
embourg prison, the Conciergerie, 
and the scaffold, with that noble and 
sweet composure which prevents 


the dreadful story of the French 
Revolution from becoming mere. 
ly a horror and fear in the 

of history ; and two at least of 
the others acquitted themselves ag 
gallantly as any of their warlike 
ancestors, and with a dauntless 
patience and unflagging energy 
which might have turned the scale 
of national fortune had it been the 
men and not the women who 

sessed it at that momentous time, 
But the women were innocent, 
which perhaps was the secret of 
their strength. Madame de Mon- 
tagu was one of the early émigrés 
along with her husband and his 
father, and was tossed about the 
world from England to Germany, 
and back again into Holland and 


Switzerland, never losing her cour- 


age nor forgetting her fellow-crea- 
tures in her own troubles. The story 
of these distresses, which might 
otherwise become monotonous, is 
lightened by the person and house- 
hold of a delicicus, strong-minded 
aunt, philosopher ahd Voltairian, 
who offers her pious niece a shel- 
ter with genuine kindness ; but 
drives her half frantic in the even- 
ings, what with novel reading and 
bold discussions of everything in 
heaven and earth. This lady, 
the Comtesse de Tessé, had been 
prudent enough and fortunate 
enough to realise a part of her for- 
tune before leaving France, with 
which she purchased a farm in the 
canton of Fribourg, called Lowen- 
berg. “She was of a very noble 
character,” we are told ; but she 
was a strange companion for Ma- 
dame de Montagu, whose tender 
Puritanism and boundless charity 
must have received many a shock 
from the strange, worldly-mind- 
ed, freethinking old lady, whose 
imperious manner and _philosophi- 
cal talk, her nervous twitches, and 
her card-playing, and her curiously- 
compounded household, are all set 
before us with a certain sense 
of humour. There was a M. de 
Tessé, though his existence seems 
quite unimportant ; and there was 
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also, a M. le Marquis de Mun, an 
old friend, with his son—‘‘a good 
conversationist, a skilful player of 
cards, very witty, benevolent, and 
imperturbably even-tempered.” M. 
de Tessé “‘superintended the culti- 
vation of the land; when necessary 
he went on journeys; but he did 
not occupy much attention nor any 
prominent place in the drawing- 
room,” says the candid story. 
Nevertheless the worldly old wo- 
man was kind, and though she pro- 
fessed to hate the clergy, supported 
three poor exiled priests from the 
proceeds of her garden. When 
Madame de Montagu heard this, 
she took to watering the garden 
with a zeal which infinitely amazed 
her aunt, especially as the poor 
young soul, with her head full of 
miserable anxiety about her friends 
in danger, took special pains to 
water the nettles, which were plants 
she was not acquainted with. Un- 
der Madame de Tessé’s roof she 
heard of the execution of her own 
mother and sisters, of which a 


most touching account is given; 
and after that awful crisis accom- 
panied her aunt in further wander- 
ings, which at length brought them 


to the shores of the Baltic. During 
this time she had in her humble- 
ness originated a gigantic scheme 
for the relief of the often starv- 
ing émigrés, whose fortune she had 
herself shared for some years— 
and had been at length reunited to 
her husband. But the evening talk 
and the reading was always a great 
trial to her. She sat apart when 
she could, and did her knitting, and 
thought her own pious thoughts, 
taking very little part in the con- 
versations. One week they-read ‘ Les 
Chevaliers des Cynge,’ by Madame 
de Genlis; for a month they were 
occupied by ‘Clarissa Harlowe,’ 
then ‘Tristram Shandy.’ And then 
followed discussions which were still 
more hard to bear. When her nieces, 
the Demoiselles de la Fayette, joined 
the circle, however, the gentle Pu- 
ritan could stand it no longer. She 
withdrew with the girls, and read 
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to them while they made and 
mended their clothes. “It will be 
readily conceived,” says her bio- 
grapher, “that she did not read 
novels to them, but sermons of 
Fénélon, the Book of Job (}), 
Bossuet’s ‘Oraisons Funébres;’ in 
fact, all that was fitted to raise 
their minds above the misery, and 
also above the joys, of this earth.” 
Poor Anastasie and Virginie! pro- 
bably they would have preferred 
the novels. 

The book is perhaps a little dull, 
or at least mild in its interest; but 
it is a curious and not unattractive 
study of French patrician life as 
seen not from without but within, 
a change of view which makes all 
the difference. It does in its way 
for the nobdlesse of the Revo- 
lution what the ‘Récit dune 
Sceur’ has done for their descend- 
ants. It lifts the veil in front of 
which we see only the flash and 
sparkle of a national gaiety and 
vivacity which no trouble can sub- 
due, and which we are so apt in 
our scornful insular way to call 
frivolity; and shows the delicate 
Puritanism and _highly-strained 
piety just trembling on the verge 
of exaggeration, which is almost 
always the mournful companion, 
watcher, reprover, and expiator of 
a reckless and vicious generation. 
How often this austere yet gentle 
figure, almost warped from percep- 
tion of the most natural and in- 
nocent joys by the burden of the 
sins of its age, stands in the back- 
ground behind the libertine and the 
oppressor, can perhaps never be dis- 
covered by any human power of 
reckoning. Its faults can scarcely 
be said to be its own, but its vir- 
tues are all nobly individual. For- 
tunately the story here is so told 
that even when he smiles at the 
pensive Puritan, who makes her 
appearance in the strange disguise 
of a French Marquise of the eigh- 
teenth century, the reader will feel 
more than half disposed at the same 
moment to bend his knee to the- 
pure, courageous, tender, and cha- 
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ritable woman, whose intense do- 
mestic affections never dim her per- 
ception of the wants of others, and 
who endures almost every anguish 
that life can bring—calamities far 
beyond the common level, and petty 
worries of the very pettiest and 
most exasperating description— 
without ever flinching or breaking 
down. It is a side of the Revolu- 
tion story, that grand tragedy which 
no spectator can see or hear of with- 
out blanched cheek and _ bated 
breath, which is but little known; 
but, still more, it is a phase of 
French and Roman Catholic life, 
which it will be well for us, who are 
so ready to brand the nation with 
levity and. the Church with spiri- 
tual darkness, to mark and learn. 


This is no place to discuss the 
chief of recent contributions to the 
poetry of the time—the new vol- 
ume which Mr. Tennyson entitles 
‘The Holy Grail;’ neither, indeed, 
should we think it fair under any 


circumstances to criticise a fragment 
of a work, or, what is still more, a 
collection of fragments, meant to be 
judged, not separately, but in their 
relative place. It is unfortunate, 
however, that the stories contained 
in this new volume are precisely 
those which least bear individual 
inspection, and are most insepa- 
rably connected with the great 
drama which they complete. Enid 
and Elaine are quite comprehensible 
by themselves, and may rank as 
separate romances if the reader so 
chooses. But this is not the case 
with any one of the new chapters. 
They are of the last importance to 
the completed cycle of legends, to 
which, in fact, they are in some 
degree a key. But they do not 
take rank by themselves; they are 
inseparably linked with that which 
comes before and that which follows 
after. The reader who attempts to 
take them as independent produc- 
tions, will find himself confused 
by a perpetual reference to some- 
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thing out of the book he is readj 
and with the flutter about him of 
a hundred threads which must be 
attached elsewhere before harmon 
can come out of the chaos. This 
will probably prolong their time of 
probation, and postpone the mo. 
ment at which they may be ex. 
pected to have found their proper 
place; and indeed it is quite pos. 
sible that they never will take 
their proper place until the pre. 
sent separate editions are exhausted, 
and the Arthurian poems finally go 
to our grandchildren in the arrange. 
ment their author intended. It is 
unfortunate for Mr. Tennyson’s con- 
temporaries that this should be 
even though it will not hinder the 
circulation of his new volume, or 
prove any drawback to it in a 
mercantile point of view—for it 
puzzles the popular mind and 
troubles the hasty reader; and are 
not the most of us hasty readers in 
these quick-moving days? There- 
fore we will not attempt to say 
anything about the ‘Holy Grail,’ 
not having space or opportunity to 
discuss it, as it ought to be dis- 
cussed, along with the other parts 
of the work to which it belongs. 
Under the head of Poetry we 
turn in the first place to a very 
different production, a thing as 
small as the other is great—a book 
entitled ‘Poems by Menella Bute 
Smedley,’* to which our own atten- 
tion has been drawn (we confess, with 
shame; for ought we not to have 
known better?) by the newspapers. 
In the newspapers we have learned 
that a certain dramatic sketch con- 
tained in it, called ‘‘ Lady Grace,” is 
the first essay at the drama of the 
nineteenth century; a new begin- 
ning in dramatic literature, a com- 
bination of fine poetry with skilful 
plot and high purpose, and a great 
many other fine things besides. We 
confess, and we are ashamed of it, 
that having no previous acquaint 
ance with the writer’s name, we were 
so simple, so foolish, so forgetful 





* Poems by Menella Bute Smedley. London: Strahan & Co. 
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of experience, as to believe in the 
newspapers, and send for the book. 
And here is another great in- 
justice involved in all such unfair 
and untrue criticism. The book is 
* harmless little book, which, no 
doubt, amused the author and 
pleased her friends, and demanded 
no special notice one way or other, 
until it occurred to some injudicious 
supporter to write it up. If we 
withhold our hand, now that it 
lies before us, some other operator 
less remorseful will one day pro- 
bably have it thrown in his way, 
and will not withhold his hand; 
so that we silence the compassion 
which pleads for the poor little 
weakling, as something not de- 
serving of any Nemesis. It is 
not on Miss Smedley, however, 
that Nemesis frowns, but upon 
the Superfine Review, and the 
Looker-on, and the other influ- 
ential vehicles of criticism which 
have chosen to present Miss Smed- 
ley to the world as a. genuine 
candidate for poetical honours; 
and not only for the honours of 
poetry, but for those of dramatical 
literature—a branch of art which 
requires very rare qualities, and 
is not to be taken up _ promis- 
cuously at the will of any nov- 
ice. We grant that Miss Smedley 
writes pretty verses; and there is 
one thing in the volume, which 
has a right in its gentle way to 
be called a poem—a right which 
we do not think is possessed by 
any of the others. The “Little 
Fair Soul” is very sweet, and 
tender, and touching. It is the 
story of a little human spirit, 
which, looking “over the edge of 
Paradise,” sees a brother striving 
to get in. The spirit outside 
can find no way of entrance; the 
gate is fast, and there is no one 
to open; and the little brother 
who is safe within is disturbed 
in his tranquil bliss. He is not 
an evangelical little soul, able to 
wrap himself up in _ his little 
white robe, and pull his gold 
crown all the more securely on his 
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brow, and be smugly happy over 
his good fortune, while the forlorn 
spirit weeps and beats at the golden 
gates. It is thus that his pity and 
love and eagerness work in behalf 
of the petitioner without. 


“T cannot move this mighty weight, 
I cannot find this golden key; 

But hosts of heaven around us wait, 
And none has ever said ‘No’ to me. 


‘ Sweet Saint, put by thy palm and scroll, 
d come undo the door for me !’ 
‘Rest thee still, thou little fair soul, 
It is not mine to keep the key.’ 


‘Kind Angel, strike these doors 
The air without is dark and cold.’ 

* Rest thee still, thou little pure heart; 
Not for my word will they unfold.’ 


Up all the shining heights he prayed 
‘or that r shadow in the cold. 
Still came the word, ‘ Not ours to aid ; 
We cannot make the doors unfold.’ 


But that poor shadow, still outside. 
Wrung ali the sacred air with 5 

And all the souls went up and cried 
Where never cry was heard in vain. 


No eye beheld the pitying face, 
The answer none might understand, 
But dimly through the silent space 
Was seen the stretching of a hand.” 


This is very touching and sweet; 
it is the only real gem in all the 
volume, and we feel that we have 
done full justice to Miss Smed- 
ley’s poetical power when we have 
pointed it out to the impartial read- 
er who is capable of judging of its 


merits for himself. But Lady 
Grace is a very different matter. 
It is the story of a sentimental 
widow whose husband has made a 
very ridiculous will, by which he 
commits to her charge two of his 
wards, a nephew and niece, putting 
their fortunes and their future en- 
tirely in her hands. The man 
must have been insane; and it is 
quite clear that his will could not 
have sustained any searching in- 
vestigation, for he goes on in a 
secret codicil, which nobody knows 
of but his lawyer, to ordain that if 
his widow marries again, one half , 
of her fortune shall be forfeited on 
the spot, and the other half “shall 
be secured to her second husband 


for his sole use and benefit.” The 
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lawyer who is trusted with this 
strange document is as sentimental 
as Lady Grace and her early but 
unavowed lover; and it may easily 
be supposed what trouble is thus 
brewed, and how he stifles his affec- 
tions lest he should seem mercen- 
ary, after a well-worn expedient of 
lovers. The motive of the piece, 
therefore, is to disembarrass the 
too conscientious solicitor, and so 
entrap the lady, that it may be 
absolutely for her advantage that 
he should interpose. No Minerva 
Press heroine ever fell into a snare 
more helplessly than does this 
gushing and foolish widow. She 
adopts the nephew and niece whom 
her husband has left to her, wildly 
paying the debts of the Guardsman, 
and taking the girl of the period to 
live with her, and offering to be a 
mother to them all; although she 
herself all the while, according to 
the narrative, is sufficiently young 
and charming to suggest very differ- 
ent ideas. She is rich, fair, unfet- 
tered, party-giving, and popular—as 
unlikely a person, according to ordi- 
nary principles, to have anything un- 
pleasant happen to her as can be con- 
ceived ; but her author means that 
she should be ruined socially, and 
has to accomplish it as best she can. 
The niece Rosa has been beguiled 
by a braggart and rouwé to visit him 
at his rooms, in order, as she thinks, 
to receive an ornament she has won 
from him, but in reality to be exhib- 
ited to a party of men assembled for 
the purpose, on a bet made by the 
Lothario that she will come to him 
on a certain day ata certain hour. 
Lady Grace knows that her niece 
has gone away with Sir George, and 
hurries after her in a very high- 
flown state indeed, resolving to do 
or die in the service of the girl, 
who is about a hundred years older 
than she is, and a thousand times 
more knowing. ‘She arrives when 
Rosa, beginning to be frightened, 
is prevented from escaping by the 
servant, who declines to let her 
pass. This famous (and altogether 
novel) obstacle quenches all the re- 
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solution of Lady Grace, who finds 
it easy enough to get in, but js 
driven desperate by this refuga} 
to let them go. Fancy and flun 

however pampered a menial, d : 
ing a matron any lady of fa, 
ion, and keeping her locked into 
a bachelor’s apartments in the 
calm respectable streets of modern 
London! Lady Grace finds no bet- 
ter expedient than to change cloaks 
with Rosa (who, we are already 
told, had put on a mantle of her 
aunt’s to come out in, which makeg 
the expedient curiously unneces- 
sary), and send her away, remaining 
in her place. She has then a most 
high-flown conversation with the 
roué, who has been absent during 
this change of visitors. Instead of 
denouncing and exposing him, as 
it is clearly both her duty and 
policy to do, she throws herself 
metaphorically at his feet, plead- 
ing that he will not betray her 
niece, but lets him _ betray her- 
self with the strangest imbecility. 
His /friends, with whom he has 
betted, come pouring into the room, 
among them a man, whom, not car- 
ing the least for him, she has been 
persuaded to accept as her future 
husband. And though she is re- 
presented to us as a woman suf- 
ficiently mature to have some com- 
mand of herself, and some percep- 
tion of her own dignity, Lady 
Grace shrinks and trembles like any 
poor governess, suffers the villain 
to make some pretence of a chari- 
table errand, falters, and “claims 
the gentle judgment” of these gap- 
ing sneering spectators, and slinks 
out with her character irretrievably 
injured. This is the sort of thing 
which, we are told, is an attempt at 
the formation of a genuine drama 
of the nineteenth century. It never 
seems to occur to the author fora 
moment that her heroine behaves 
like the silliest school-girl, or that 
even the silliest school-girl might 
have found something to say for 
herself in so outrageous a situation. 
The reader shall have this scene, 
that he may judge whether there - 
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- ig any grace of poetry to make up 
for its unnatural folly. 


“Lapy GRACE. 
Will you tell your man 

To let me pass? He barred the way before, 
According to your lionourable orders. 

Sm GEORGE. 
(Pointing to the vestibule door, and speaking 

with an air of confusion.) 

The room is full of men. 


Lapy GRACE. 
You can dismiss them. 


‘ 


Sm GEORGE. 
thow? They know there is a lady here. 
Le you disdain me, I would do you 
pleasure 7 
Ifit were possible. This wasawager. | 
They know too much to go, not knowing 
more. 
LaDy GRACE. 
Know they the ludy’s name? 
Sm GEORGE. 
Not certainly. 
Lapy GRACE. 
Swear to me that you will not breathe her 


name ! ; : 
Let me pass for her; none will aim at 


Lam wide of all the targets. Ah, be kind! 
I will believe you never purposed harm— 
Nay, I’ll think nobly of you 
Sim GEORGE. 
I were loath 
To lose my chance of such a thought, 
and if——— © 
Lapy GRACE. 
(With her hands on his arm.) 
Oh, no, no, no! set not a traitor ‘if’ 
Between your soul and any gracious act! 
You shall not stir till you have promised 
me ! 
Sir GEORGE. 
(Turning to her and taking her hand.) 
Nay—there’s my promise ! 
(Enter Firzerse, RAyMoND, CAPEL, and 
Lorp LYNTON.) 


ALL. 
(Speaking as they enter.) 
Treason, Sandys, treason ! 
Where is this lady? Is the wager lost? 
Or do you mock us ? 
Str GEoRGE. 
(To them.) 
Were you not entreated 
To wait my summons? Do not be amazed. 
She came upon a charitable errand. 
(To Lapy GRACE.) 
And so, dear lady, having heard your tale, 
And helped your client, you will suffer me 
To be your honoured escort. 


Lapy GRACE. 
You are thanked 
With all the words I have, 


CaPEL. 
It is Lady Grace! 
VOL. CVH.—NO. DCLYV. 
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RayMonpD, 
I am struck dumb, 


FirzErst. 


If I had met a ghost 
I should be less disturbed. 


Lorp LyYNToN. 
(Gravely advancing with Lapy Grace's hat 
and cloak.) 
Pray you, permit me; 
Your charitable errand being fulfilled, 
You may resume your cloak, 
(He puts it on for her. She standsin mani 
Jest embarrassment.) 

- ses The ay is late ; 

y carr can convey you home, unless 
Some exigence of charitable duty ’ 
Demand a journey with this gentleman. 


Lapy GRACE. , 
I claim your gentle judgment, hav’ 
Deserved a doubt. 


Lorp LynTon. 
(Conducting her to the door.) 
do not judge a woman; 
I trust her—when I can. 


(RayMOoND, CAPEL, FitzEersE, all 
back to let Lapy GRACE pass. 
opens the door for her.) 

Lavy GRACE. 


Thank you. Good night!’ 
I shall meet you at the ball on Thursday? 


RayMOND. 


draw 
RayYMOonD 


Yes; 
I book you for a valse. m 


Lapy GRaAcE. 


I do not dance, 
RAYMOND. 


You did not—all things change—I live ‘n, 
hope, 


Lavy GRacE. 


- aad ( Aside.) 
eans he to twit me with 
like not aM aah 


That phrase of ‘change’ and ‘hope.’ 


(She turns as she is leavin 


: the room, and 
speaks with great 


ignity.) 

My presence here 

Ts a dark sentence; pray, decipher it 

By the unflinching lustre of my life, 

And you shall find the words are—inno- 


cen 
(They stand silent. Exit Lapy Gracz.)” 


If this is the drama of the 
future, heaven preserve the poor 
actresses and actors! It never 
seems to occur to Miss Smedley 
that a respectable woman might 
make a simple explanation to: her 
friends and lover without any flut- . 
terings or protestations of innc- 
cence, or that a high-bred lady 
might have a little more discretion 
than a milliner’s girl This is the. 
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stuff which the most accredited 
organs of popular criticism have 
attempted to foist upon us as a 
dramatic poem, representing the 
new conditions and characteristic 
aspects of life in the nineteenth 
century! We beg Miss Smedley’s 
pardon for having given so pro- 
minent a place to a piece of am- 
bitious dulness and nonsense like 
the above. But it is not our fault, 
but that of her too kind reviewers, 
.who have thus endeavoured to per- 
suade the public into receiving, as 
something worth its attention, a 
very poor and very false piece of 
raingled flippancy and _ sentiment- 
ality. Such delusive guidance is 
a thing far more dangerous than 
dozens of books of so-called poetry, 
which harm nobody, and are capa- 
ble, we suppose, of being swallowed 
:and assimilated by the amazing 
edigestion of youth. Once upon a 
time we too remember to have been 

:.able to read and get some modest 
‘pleasure out of the pretty slim 
volumes which a young writer with 
an admiring circle of friends may 
be forgiven, once in a way, for 
calling poetry ; but to be requested 
to receive such gentle jingle-jangle 
as meriting a scrious judgment, and 
still more to have an absurd story 
in broken lines recommended to us 
as the drama of the future, is more 
than any conscientious reader can 
be expected to bear. 

Our impatience calms down as 
by a sudden peaceful touch, when 
we escape out of this babble into the 
dreamy quiet of the ‘Earthly Para- 
dise,’* and see Mr. Morris’s ancient 
travellers seated calm in their great 
hall, or out upon the sunny lawns, 
with now and then a leaf dropping 
through the soft air, and the young 
folk busy with their harvesting, 
gathering the ruddy apples on the 
ground by the river-side, the great 
purple grape-bunches on the ter- 
races. The serene maturity of au- 
tumn has come into the round, full, 
sweet monotony of the verse. No 
~stir is in it of the livelier younger 
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year. A haze obscures the blue, the 
very air drowses full of a murmur. 
ous warmth and sound. Life and 
its doings are all as a dream to 
those spectators, who see, while the 
tale goes on, glimpses of all the 
various dreams and deceits of exist- 
ence—the joys that are to come to 
nothing, the griefs that, when they 
are past, will make a joy to others, 
This is the key-note of the new 
volume. Life is as a tale that is 
told. The misery and the delight 
are not altogether for their own 
sakes, as if any man could appro- 
priate his fate to himself, but also 
for the use of others, all the world 
sharing in the profit and the 
pain. 

a o blind and they who see full 
Go the same road, and leave a tale to tell 


Of interwoven miseries ; lest they 
Who after them a while on earth must 


stay, 
Should have no pleasure in the winter 


night, 
When this 


man’s pain is made that man’s 
delight.” 


As is natural with such a dreamy 
philosophical yet sympathetic view 
of life, and its strange and melan- 
choly chances, the tone of this 
new volume is chiefly melancholy. 
There is nothing in it like the cheer- 
ful vitality of the Man born to be 
a king, or the passionate delight of 
the story of Pygmalion. The reader 
sees everything that passes before 
him, as the old men see it who sit 
there like gods, knowing good and 
evil, with a half sense in their 
calm attentive souls that life was 
made for them, to keep them sub- 
tly, strangely alive with currents 
of other men’s existence, and re- 
flections from other men’s thoughts. 
The story of the “ Death of Paris” 
is told to us not so much for itself 
as for the effect upon the young 
ones which the old men watca, 
noting how it swells those same 
life-currents in their fountains, and 
guides the half-born stream into 
the channel, of which in time there 
shall come another tale. 








* The Earthly Paradise. 


By William Morris. 


Part III. London: Ellis. 
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_ . . Good it was for them to note 
The slim hand set into the changing 


throat, . 
The lids down drooped to hide the passion- 


ate eyes , 
Whereto the sweet thoughts all unbid would 


rise ; 

The bright-checked shame, the conscious 
mouth, as love 

Within the half-hid gentle 


move, 
Like a swift-opening flower beneath the 


breast *gan 


sun ; 
The sigh and half-frown as the tale was 


done, as 
And thoughts uncertain, hard to grasp, did 
flit 


Twixt the beginning and the end of it— 
And to their ancient eyes it well might 


secm 
Lay tale in tale, as dream within a dream.” 


Thus the mystic tide floats soft- 
ly along from one dreamy tale to 
another, each contributing its special 
nourishment to the quict of the old 
men’s lives. ‘The strain is monot- 
onous, but only sufficiently so to 
be in perfect keeping with its occa- 
sion and purpose. Perhaps the tale 
which follows the “ Death of Paris,” 
—the story called “‘ Kast of the Sun, 
West of the Moon”—is the most 
charming in its lingering wistful 
sweetness. Itis one of those strange 
fancies, dear to the Gothic mind, 
of a youth passing into an unknown 
visionary land through the love of 
some spirit-maiden—coming back 
again after a vague dreamy interval 
—living for love of her as in a dream, 
and finally disappearing at the end 
mystically in search of the love 
without which the world is waste 
tohim. The hero is John, the least 
practical, least useful, of all a nor- 
thern farmer’s homely large-limbed 
sons—the musing poetic youth, full 
of dreams and silence, who is so 
dear to northern verse; and his 
love is a beautiful weird lady, whose 
swan-skin he secures, and who is 
consequently bound to him, at first 
by fate, and finally by love. The 
variety in the tale is, that John’s 
love is not cruel nor faithless, and 
has no swan-husband already, wait- 
ing her in her mysterious country, 
as is usually the burden of such 
dreams ; but is sweet and true, and 
only unlike a human maiden in the 
wisdom which raises her above his 
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simple love. But it is the suprem- 
acy of this love which is the burden 
of the tale; even after he has gone 
from her, and, drawn by human 
longing, has come back out of vi- 
sionary joy into the real world, 
which is as a dream about him, to 
see his kindred and his father’s 
house—his love, when driven des- 
perate, has the power of calling her 
out of her swect unknown land 
of dreams into visible revelation. 
Should he ever do this, she warns 
him it will be at the cost of suf- 
fering and pain to her, and possi- 
ble separation for. ever; but there 
comes a moment when John cannot 
forbear, but gives utterance to his 
passionate longing. In a sudden ac- 
cess of wild love and impatience he 
cries— 


*** Ah! what love, 
What love,’ he cried, ‘my heart should 
move, 
But my own love, my worshipped sweet ? 
Would God that her beloved feet 
Would bless our threshold this 
night!*” 


same 


She comes, and John is distraught 
with mingled rapture and terror. In 
the wild darkness of the Christ- 
mas night there is a sound of the 
horn without announcing some new 
comer. 


“ Then cpened they the door, and strong 
The wild wind swept the hall along, 
Driving the hangings here and there, 
Making the torches ruddier, 

Darkening the fires. But therewithal 

An utter hush came o’er the hall, 

And no man spake of bad or good; 

For in the midst of them there stood 

A white-clad woman. white as though 

A piece of fair moonlitten snow 

Had entered the red smoky hall; 

Then sweet speech on their ears did fall, 

Thrilling ail hearts through: ‘ 
‘Joy and peace 

Be on this house, and all increase 

Of all good things! and thou. my lovo, 

I knew how sore desire must move 

Thy longing heart, and [ am come 

To look upon thee in thy home: 

Come to me, give me welcome here!’ 


He stepped adown. and shame and fear, 
Mixed with the joyful agony 

Of love and longing, as anigh 

He drew unto her loveliness. 

A moment. and his arms did press 

His own love to his heaving breast, 

And for an instant of sweet rest 

*Midst clinging hands and trembling kiss, 
Did he forget all things but bliss, 

And still she murmured: 
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* Now rejoice 
That far away I heard thy voice, 
And came! rejoice this night at least, 
And make good ending to the feast!’ 


Therewith from out his arms she drew, 
Yet held his hand still; scarce he knew 
Of where he was, and who were round, 
And strange and flat his voice did sound 
Unto himself, as now he spake: 


* Kinsmen, see her, who for my sake 
Has left her mighty state and home, 
Fair beyond words, that she might come 
With you a little to abide! 
flow say ye? are ye satisfied, 
Her sweet face in your midst to sec?’ 


Therewith, though somewhat timidly, 
Folk shouted ; sooth, they deemed her such 
As mortal man might scarcely touch 

Or dare to love; with fear fulfilled, 

With shante of their rough joyance chilled, 
They sat, scarce moving ; but to John 
Some sweet familiar thing seemed won 
Despite his fear, as down the hall 

He led her. ‘ ° ° ° ; 


Now softly to the fair high seat 
With trembling hand he led his sweet, 
Who kissed the goodman and gcodwife, 
And wished them fair and happy life ; 
Then like the earth’s and heaven's queen, 
She sat there beauteous and serene, 
Till, as men gazed upon her there, 
Joy of her beauty slew their fear ; 
Hot grew their hearts now, as they turned 
Eyes on her that with strange light burned ; 
And wild and eager grew the speech 
Wherewith they praised her each to each, 
As ‘neath her eyes the _ 

e 


Who knew the full felicity 

Of all they longed for, hushed at whiles, 

Might answer not her healing smiles 

With aught but sad imploring eyes, 

When he bethought him in what wise 

She there was come—yet none the less 

Amid bewildered happiness 

The time went by; until at last 

Night waned, and slowly all folk passed 

From out the hall, and the soft sleep 

Over all the marvelling house did creép, 

Bearing to folk that night such dreams, 

As showed, through wild things, very 
gleams 

Of heaven and perfect love, to last 

Till grey light o’er the world was cast.’* 


The result of this unfortunate 
call upon the spirit-bride is, that she 
is banished to a land of strange 
unconsciousness and insensibility 
East of the sun, west of the moon— 
where at length, however, her lover 
finds her, and arouses her out of her 
trance by the same warmth of love 
which had wrought her harm. Sweet 
and wistful, like the very echo of a 
. dream, is this strange tale. ‘The 
man who never laughed again” is, 
thongh much more melancholy, of 
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the same description; and though 
Eastern in manner, and vague 
splendour of description, is essen. 
tially Gothic in its inspiration. The 
story of ‘‘ Rhodope,” however, which . 
is intended to be classical, fails in 
many of the points in which, in his 
former classical poems, Mr. Morris 
was so successful. The atmosphere 
is not Greek, but northern; the 
house of the priest of Jove might 
almost be a farm-steading in the 
Norseland, with its grey elms and 
‘*meads with oaks beset,” and the 
rooks and daws in its pine-woods; 
neither is Rhodope herself a primi- 
tive classical maiden, but a much- 
musing modern one, thinking upon 
her thought, and considering her 
fate almost as much as if she had 
been the heroine of a new novel, 
This is a strange departure from 
that curious unquestioning direct- 
ness and simplicity, acceptance of 
the strangest facts without discus- 
sion of them, and matter-of-fact 
assent to the wildest conditions, 
which Mr. Morris so_ perfectly 
caught in several of his classic nar- 
ratives in the former volumes. 
Atalanta’s love, for instance, wins 
that troublesome young woman, and 
takes possession of her with tr- 
umph, without pausing to ask him- 
self whether it was “nice” of her 
to have outrun and procured the 
death of all those unlucky wooers 
—which is a question he would cer- 
tainly have put to himself had he 
been born in the nineteenth century; 
and the skill of the poet could not 
be more clearly shown than by thus 
acknowledging the utter difference 
between the ancient and the modern 
mind. But Rhodope must have 
been brought into this world some- 
where in the eighteen-thirties, we 
should say, at the very earliest, and 
questions herself about herself as 
much as one of Miss Bronté’s young 
ladies, or any of their free-spoken suc- 
cessors. She is more modest a great 
deal, but she is not more contented. 
Space does not permit us to discuss 
the longest tale of all, the story of 
Gudrun and her lovers. The volume 
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"altogether is perhaps scarcely up to 


the level of the former volumes, and 
it has no longer the first freshness 
of that novel gift of poetical story- 
telling, not philosophical, nor ana- 
lytical, nor any thing but narrative, 
which was such a delight to en- 
counter among all the ‘“thought- 
ful” and heavy works of the age. 
It is a perennial delight, and per- 
haps the one of all others of which 
the world is least likely to tire; but 
yet Mr. Morris must remember that 
the sweet monotony and dreamy 
harmonious lingering of the strain 
is apt to weary the multitude, which 
has not time for those subtle fit- 
nesses of style and atmosphere 
which are the highest enjoyment 
of art; and it is for the multitude— 
not for the critic, nor the amateur, 
nor that limited class which alone 
has leisure and capacity to enter 
fully into a poet’s finer meanings 
—that the poet ought primarily 
to write. He must satisfy their 
broader, larger, more simple judg- 
ment, not neglecting the others; 
for unless it is in him to charm the 
common mind as well as the refined, 
no poet can reach any real great- 
ness. , 


We feel disposed to remind 
several of the favourite writers of 
the public in another department 
of literature—in that brahch which 
has, in many respects, taken the 
place of poetry among us, the art 
of fiction—of a defect not exactly 
like that of Mr. Morris, but pro- 
ducing a somewhat similar effect. 
The monotony of repetition is a 
different kind of monotony from 
that which is correctly expressed by 
the word monotone. A man may tell 
us a great many stories in monotone, 
and yet be always original and varied 
in what he tells—in which case the 
measure and cadence may distress 
us, but not the flatness of concep- 
tion, nor any want of material ex- 
cellence as distinguished from excel- 
lence of expression. But to go over 
the same ground and reproduce the 
same kind of scene over and over, 
8 &@ mistake which sooner or later 
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will bear its own punishment. It 
is not a mistake when the mind we 
have to deal with is that of a great 
genius, limited in breadth but illim- 
itable in depth, like that for in- 
stance, of George Eliot, from whom 
we know beforehand we have no 
great variety to expect but only 
different developments of a few 
characters, the leading figures 
which it is evident fill up the fore- 
ground of human life to that great 
writer, capable of any amount of ex- 
pansion within themselves, but not 
of addition from without. Such 
an author produces comparatively 
little, and it is in nature that her 
great efforts should be impressed 
upon the mind of the world, if 
not by repetition, at least by re- 
production; but this is not the 
case, for instance, with respect to 
Mr Trollope’s vivacious: and inex- 
haustible imagination, from which 
out of mere idleness he is throwing 
forth upon us the same characters, 
the same situations, with a certain 
contempt for the public which has 
been so faithful to him. Why 
should he have abandoned those ear- 
lier, sweeter, charming young wo- 
men, of whose thoughts and ways 
and fancies his comprehension 
was so wonderful, to toss us about 
with all the doubts and tribula- 
tions of a Nora Rowley or a 
Mary Lowther, girls whose mar- 
riage out of hand to anybody 
would rejoice the reader, only to 
get rd of their endless fluctuai 
tions and rebounds from one to 
another? Among all the indecen- 
cies of the time, there is nothing 
more marked than this necessity, 
manifested by every young lady in 
every novel, to have a lover on 
hand at every moment, and to per- 
mit no vacuum between one and 
another. Mr Charles Reade, to the 
wild indignation of half the novel- 
readers in England, has just per- 
mitted his heroine to contract a 
marriage (or supposed marriage) 
with a second lover only five 
months after her first one is sup- 
posed to be killed. And Mr. Trol- 
lope encourages his heroine to en_ 
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gage herself to aman she cares no- 
thing for in less than that interval 
after the breaking-off of her en- 
gagement with the man she loves; 
not to say that he permits her to 
throw off the first unfortunate the 
moment the other again holds out 
his hand to her. We protest against 
such utter indecorum. Even though 
the exigencies of the tale may seem 
to demand it, and the story might 
fail altogether but for the interpo- 
sition of the impropriety, we object 
strenuously to the repeated use of 
such a poor expedient. Mr. Trollope 
is always amusing, always interest- 
ing, when he pleases to take the 
trouble—and of course he knows it; 
but we have no patience with his 
Mary Lowthers. [If it is to be that 
we are never to see Archdeacon 
Grantley again nor enter the 
peaceful palace where Mrs. Proudie 
reigns no more, we hope we know 
how to submit without any un- 
seemly exhibition of impatience; 
but we decline to put up with the 


disagreeable young women who first 
accept one man and then another, 
and toss, not their hearts perhaps, 
but their hands, their kisses, their 


proprietorship, from one to an- 
other with a painful promiscuous- 
ness. We may acknowledge that 
the love-tale, which is so short a 
chapter in real life, is in reality the 
one most interesting to the general 
world, and has the greatest gen- 
uine attraction both for old and 
young; did we say anything else, 
the balance of evidence would, 
we fear, be against us: but then it 
must be a real love-story. And we 
decline to believe that a history of 
how Miss or Mr. Somebody man- 
aged to get married is at all the 
same thing. It is hard for us to 
say a word against a writer from 
whom we have received so much 
amusement; but we must entreat of 
him to consider his ways—to take 
a thought and mend—to go back 
upon his original canons, and to 
free us of the Mary Lowthers. The 
tess we hear about such people the 
better, if there are, as we suppose 
there are, such people in the world. 
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And we have just half-a-dozen 
words in passing to say to a young 
author who ought not yet for years 
to come to have required such an 
admonition at our hands. The 
author of ‘The Village on the Cliff? 
is aware that Maga has not been 
slow to appreciate her charmi 
gift. But Maga droops her head 
over the little bits of unsustained 
and careless work with which she 
is suffering a fine talent to be frit- 
tered away. A pretty description 
of here and there a pretty domestic 
scene—an effect of sky, or trees, or 
sunny lawn, with a few figures re- 
lieved against them—these are very 
nice things to hang on the walls of 
a boudoir, but they do not even 
help to make a great picture. They 
are so pretty, and it must be so 
pleasant to do them, that the critic 
feels harsh and unkind for ventur- 
ing upon sucha remark. But still 
itis true. It is allowable for peo- 
ple whose strength is waning, or 
for people who have no particular 
strength at all, to collect baskets of 
fragments for the amusement of 
the public, and make use of every 
scrap they write. But such a mode 
of proceeding is bad for a young 
and promising writer. Miss Thack- 
eray ought to be able to afford to 
let those wayside flowers drop from 
her hands, if she likes to produce 
them, instead of staking or rather 
risking her fame upon a bundle of 
little stories which have answered 
their purpose. She is capable of 
something more, surely—something 
better; and her fame may be as 
evanescent as it has been great, if 
she leaves it to repose solely upon 
the three beautiful little books 
which are like a portfolio of the 
most charming sketches, but which, 
nevertheless, have dipped very little 
into the real depths of life and art. 
In her last sketches there is just 
the dawning of a suspicion that the 
pretty pictures are growing fixed 
and set, and the spontaneity and 
appropriateness going out of them. 
This would be so melancholy a con- 
clusion to so much promise, that we 
cannot but pause on the way to de 
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liver one word of warning. Water- 
colours are very charming, but life 
is deeper than water-colours, and a 
writer differs from a member of the 
Society in Suffolk Street in a great 
many ways. The nature of the pro- 
fession is different; the effect is less 
rapidly produced ; the effort has to 
be more continuous; and when the 
talent is equal to that of the author 
of ‘Elizabeth,’ perhaps we may be 
permitted to say that even out of 
plain pen and ink we have a right 
to expect a fine result. 

Having delivered our conscience, 
however, we will wind up with two 
books which are not of the usual 
character of novels, but may be 
described rather as belonging to 
the old school of fiction than to 
the new. Mr. Dasent’s ‘Annals of 
an Eventful Life’ has been so well 
praised that we confess frankly to 
having approached it with a certain 
suspicion. Here, we said to our- 
selves, is another book written up. 
But, for once, prejudice was wrong 
and the newspapers right. It is 
not profound, nor touching, nor 
eloquent, to speak of,—but it is 
amusing; and we read it without 
fecling any of that shame of our- 
selves which fills us when we look 
up from a few hours’ absorption in 
a book which is all about the self- 
made distresses of some pair ox 
young fools whom personally we 
should be disposed to whip and 
send to bed, were they in our hands. 
We will not assert, either, that the 
life is very eventful of which these 
annals are written; but it certainly 
has one big plot in it, not at all 
badly managed, and is written in 
the kind of clever monologue, full 
of digressions and allusions of all 
kinds, which convey to us the im- 
pression that we have been talking 
with a clever agreeable companion, 
who is so good as to tell us, not 
only his love-story, but a good deal 
about the world in general, and 
how a man can get on in it. The 
hero is sadly weak-minded in the 
beginning of his troubles, but he 
does not surely deserve the utter 
downfall that comes upon him. 
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His letters are intercepted—-a com- 
mon enough device, but managed 
this time in a sufficiently clever and 
original way; but he is really very 
little to blame in the matter; and 
it is hard upon the poor fellow that 
he should thus lose not only his 
love and his fortune, but even the 
chance of setting himself right with 
the kind woman who has been a 
mother to him, and who is allowed 
to die without knowing how badly 
used and simply unfortunate the 
silly boy had been. As for Are- 
thusa, we cannot say that we regret 
the loss of her half so much as we 
do that of Aunt Mandeville. She 
is another of the young ladies who 
make such rapid progress in their 
love affairs, being actually married 
to the schemer three months after 
the date of her engagement to the 
true lover. Everybody, in short, 
gives up poor Edward with the 
most extraordinary speed» Three 
months are enough to shake the faith 
of everybody belonging to him; 
even his aunt, who adores him, 
gives him up and leaves her fortune 
to his enemy, and dies of a broken 
heart, all in less than a quarter of a 
year. Things do not go so fast in 
ordinary life. But notwithstanding 
this mistake, the ‘Annals of an 
Eventful Life’ is a book which 
belongs to the same class as those 
which rose in the immediate shadow 
of Sir Walter—the stories of life 
rather than of love, which were the 
delight of our youth. 

Still more remarkable, though 
perhaps not so amusing, nor so 
likely to be popular, is the book 
called ‘ Wenderholme.’ It is a 


story of Yorkshire, with all the 
fresh originality about it-of an un- 


hackneyed and primitive race. The 
Ogden family, with its wealth and 
its peculiarities, its sound family 
affection, and rational, unsentimen- 
tal treatment of its difficulties, is as 
clever a piece of character-painting 
as we have seen for a long time. 
It is impossible to go into the story, 
which is perhaps of less importance — 
to the book than a story, strictly 
speaking, ought to be; but the 
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fresh life and reality of the novel 
world thus opened to us, is infin- 
itely refreshing after all the love- 
making, true and false, and _ see- 
sawing between one man and an- 
other, or one woman and another 
—or even than the series of experi- 
ments how far a young woman can 
go without losing her character or 
her lover—with which we are per- 
petually edified. No lady walks 
into any gentleman’s bedroom, or 
is guilty of any other impropriety, 
throughout the whole course of the 
book, and thus one fine source of 
excitement is thrown away. But 
the struggles of Isaac Ogden with 
himself in the dreary solitude of 
Twistle Farm, may to some people 
supply a more intense if graver 
kind of interest. There is in it a 
certain reflection from the wild 
early works of the Bronté family 
in their dealings with the dales- 
men; but it is infinitely less repul- 
sive, and more natural. Mr. Ham- 
erton introduces us not to one pair 
of lovers, with a little circle of 
spiteful or friendly spectators round 
them, existing solely on their ac- 
count, but to a whole breadth of 
country full of people who are none 
of them perfect, but most of whom 
have a great deal of good about 
them —a picture which is much 
more like what we see in the ordi- 
nary daylight, and perhaps, on the 
whole, more consistent with human 
character than the other ideal of 
existence. We quote the following 
sketch of Jacob Ogden as an ex- 
ample of his powers in _portrait- 
painting :— 

“ His annual outlay upon literature 
was within twenty shillings ; not that 
it is to be supposed that he spent so 
large a sum as one pound sterling in a 
regular manner upon books, but he had 
been tempted by a second-hand copy 
of Baines’s ‘History of Lancashire,’ 
which, being much the worse for wear, 
had been marked by the bookseller at 
five pounds, and Jacob Ogden, by hard 
bargaining, had got it for four pounds 
nine shillings and ninepence. After 
this extravagance he resolved to spend 
no more ‘ foolish money,’ as he called 
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it, and for several years made no addi. 
tion to his library, except a book on 
dog-breeding, and a small treatise on 
the preservation of game, which he 
rightly entered amongst his expenses 
asasportsman. We are far from de. 
siring to imply that Jacob Ogden isin 
this respect to be considered a repre. 
sentative example of the present gene. 
ration of cotton-manufacturers, many 
of whom are highly-educated men; 
but he may be fairly taken asa speci- 
men of that generation which founded 
the colossal fortunes that excite the 
wonder, and sometimes, perhaps, 
awaken the envy of the learned, 
When nature produces a creature for 
some especial purpose, she does not 
burden it with wants and desires that 
would scatter its force and impair its 
efficiency. The industrial epoch had 
to be inaugurated, the manufacturing 
districts had to be created—and to do 
this, a body of men were needed who 
should be fresh springs of pure ener. 
gy, and reservoirs of all but illimitable 
capital ; men who should act with the 
certainty and steadiness of natural in- 
stincts which have never been im- 
paired by the hesitations of culture 
and philosophy—men who were less 
nearly related to university professors 
than to the ant, and the beaver, and 
the bee. And if any cultivated and 
intellectual reader, in the thoughtful 
retirement of his library, feels himself 
superior to Jacob Ogden, the illiterate 
cotton-spinner, he. may be reminded 
that he is not on all points Ogden’s 
superior. We are all but tools in the 
hands of God; and as in the mind of 
a writer great delicacy and flexibility 
are necessary qualities for the work 
he is appointed to do, so in the mind 
of a great captain of industry the most 
valuable qualities may be the very op- - 
posite of these. Have we the energy, 
the directness, the singleness of pur- 
pose, the unflinching steadiness in the 
dullest possible labour, that mark the 
typical industrial chief? We know 
that we have not; we know that these 
qualities are not compatible with the 
tranquillity of the studious tempera- 
ment and the meditative life. And if 
the Ogdens cannot be men of letters, 
neither can the men of letters be 
Ogdens. 

“It is admitted, then, that Jacob 
Ogden was utterly and irreclaimably 
illiterate. He really never read a book 
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in his life, except, perhaps, that book 
om dog-breaking. Whenever he tried 
to read, it was a task and a labour to 
him; and as literature is not of the 
least use in the cotton trade, the energy 
of his indomitable will had never been 
brought to bear upon the mastery of a 
pook. And yet you could not meet 
him without feeling that he was very 
intelligent—that he possessed a kind of 
intelligence cultivated by the closest 
observation of the men and things 
within the narrow circle of his life. 
Has it never occurred to the reader 
how wonderfully the most illiterate 
people often impress us with a sense of 
their intelligence—how men and wo- 
men who never learned the alphabet 
have its light on their countenance and 
in their eyes? In Ogden’s face there 
were clear signs of that, and of other 
qualities also, And there was a keen- 
ness in the glance quite different from 
the penetration of the thinker or the 
artist—a keenness whichalways comes 
from excessively close and minute at- 
tention to money matters, and from the 
passionate love of money, and which no 
other passion or occupation ever pro- 
duces. 

“Tn all that related to money, Jacob 
Ogden acted with the pitiless regulari- 
ty of the irresistible forces of nature. 
As the sea which feeds the fisherman 
will drown him without remorse—as 
the air which we all breathe will bury 
us under heaps of ruin—so this man, 
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though his capital enabled a multitude 
to live, would take the bed from under 
a sick debtor, and, rather than lose an 
imperceptible atom of his fortune, in- 
flict the utmost extremity of misery. 
Even Hanby, his attorney, who was 
by no means tender-hearted, had been 
staggered at times by his pitilessness, 
and had ventured upon a feeble re- 
monstrance. On these occasions a 
shade of sternness was added to the 
keenness of Ogden’s face, and he re- 
peated a terrible maxim, which, with 
one or two others, guided his life: ‘If 
a man means to be rich, he must have 
no fine feelings:’ and then he would 
add, ‘ J mean to be rich.’ ” 


Time does not permit us to enter 
more into the novels of the day, 
though their name is legion. The 
two which we have instanced have 
this in common, that they are not 
like the novels of the day, but be- 
long to a different, and, we are dis- 
‘posed to believe, more wholesome, 
if less exciting, class of fiction. On 


another occasion we shall return to 
the more ordinary tenor of contem- 


porary literature, in this its most 
fruitful and productive branch— 
that literature which is more the 
product of the times than its guide 
—an indication of what is, rather 
than an influence for shaping what 
is to be. 








The Education Difficulty. 


THE EDUCATION 


Tue present movement in the 
direction of National Education is 
certainly one of the most remark- 
able features of the age through 
which we are passing. Many of 
us are old enough to remember when 
the phrase—‘tThe schoolmaster is 
abroad” —was used somewhat deri- 
sively. It was pointed at the Uto- 
pian schemes, as they were then 
considered, of a few educational 
enthusiasts who wanted to send all 
the world to school. Even at an 
earlier date, good King George III. 
was said to have expressed a wish 
that every man in his dominions 
should be able to read his Bible 
and have a Bible to read; but, 
like another benevolent wish said 


to have proceeded from a French’ 


king’s lips—that every man should 
have a fowl to boil in his pot (and, 
we suppose, a pot to boil it in)— 


these aspirations were classed by 
the majority of their unsympathis- 
ing subjects in the same category 


of things impossible. Those who 
read the biographies of the earlier 
apostles of education, such as 
Hannah More and Raikes of Ches- 
ter, almost within the present cen- 
tury, cannot fail to be struck with 
the remarkable contrast between 
the state of public feeling on such 
points then and now. Church and 
State appeared then alike indiffer- 
ent to the mental training of their 
children. The “National Society 
for the Education of the Poor” has 
had barely sixty years of existence ; 
and it was not until the year 1833 
that a timid and half-reluctant Par- 
liament made the first public grant 
of £20,000 for building schools. 
As to anything like a demand for 
education on the part of those who 
were to be educated, not even its 
most enthusiastic promoters were 
so visionary as to expect it. It 
would have been held about as 
reasonable to expect from the chil- 
dren themselves, when suffering 
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under measles or hooping-cough, a 
— to be physicked and put to - 
ed. 

We have changed all that now, 
While the educational Mahomet 
has been making gradual and ten. 
tative advances towards the moun- 
tain, the mountain has all on a 
sudden come to Mahomet; and 
Mahomet, apparently, is somewhat 
puzzled and overwhelmed at the 
unexpected movement. The work- 
ing man, whom philanthropists of 
all shades of opinion had so long 
been coaxing to come and be 
taught, has suddenly—if we may 
trust those who profess to represent 
his feelings and opinions—risen up 
and demanded, not only that he 
shall be taught, but that he shall 
be compelled to learn. 

Such a position of things is, to 
say the least, very curious. If the 
working classes really wish that 
their children should be educated, 
what need is there for them to de- 
mand an Act of Parliament which 
shall compel them, under peril of 
fine or imprisonment, to send them 
to school? That they should de. 
mand help and assistance from the 
State for this purpose, one can very 
well understand; but what need 
of compulsion for those who are 
willing? As a rule (especially in 
the towns, whence we are told the 
cry chiefly comes) the class is rather 
fond of independence, and _ looks 
with somewhat unfriendly eyes up- 
en the interference of the law in 
any way with their private and 
domestic arrangements. The or- 
derly and respectable labourer or 
artisan has a very natural and 
praiseworthy dislike to being 
brought into contact with the law's 
representative in a policeman’s 
uniform; while the disorderly of the 
class maintain a still more jealous 
dislike of such functionaries, and 
have hitherto stood up stoutly for 
those privileges of an Englishman, 
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dear to him long before household 
suffrage was thought of,—the right 
to “wallop his own donkey,” and 
bring up his children in such ig- 
norance as pleases him. Whence 
comes this sudden revolution in 
the national British mind ? 

So far as it is real, it may be at- 
tributed to the gradual dawning 
upon the minds of the uneducated 
or half-educated masses of the truth 
that “‘knowledge is power.” We 
were warned, after the late politi- 
eal crisis, half ironically, that we 
should have to educate our future 
masters; and all at once our mas- 
ters—if such indeed they are to be 
—have endorsed the proposition 
emphatically for themselves. Some 
of the clearer - headed and more 
carnest politicians among the work- 
ing men have, no doubt, an honest 
appreciation of the fact that the 
inferiority of their education places 
them at a disadvantage as compared 
with the classes above them, in 
spite of a nominal equality in their 
political rights; especially as_ it 
effects one of their most cherished 
objects, that of placing at least some 
few individuals of their own order 
among the national representatives 
in Parliament. 

But this does not explain the cry 
for compulsion. There would be 
no need for any pressure to induce 
men of this type to send their chil- 
dren to school. That this cry pro- 
ceeds really from any large propor- 
tion of working men, may in fact 
be more than doubted. It is raised 
by a few prominent leaders, and 
taken up, as any cry raised by them 
would be, by an unreasoning mul- 
titude, many of whom would be 
loud in their protests against such 
compulsion if it had been proposed 
from any other quarter, and will be 
loud hereafter in their complaints, 
if such proposition should ever be- 
come law. There are also two 
motives which may have consid- 
erable share in a demand which, 
coming from the quarter it does, 
appears at first sight so unaccount- 
able. Compulsion, in any direct 
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form, means free education. It will 
be hardly possible for any legisla- 
tion to compel the working man to 
send his children to school and to 
pay for them. It will be quite hard 
enough for such a parent, in many 
cases, to forego his children’s pos- 
sible earnings, even if the education 
is offered him without cost. Take 
the case of a labouring man with a 
family, earning, say thirteen shil- 
lings a-week,—which is takimg by 
no means a low average of agricul- 
tural wages. Suppose such a man 
to have two boys between the ages 
of nine and twelve. He can pro- 
bably obtain employment for both; 
and a compulsory educational law 
is to deprive him of the five or 
six shillings a-week which their 
united wages would add to his own 
earnings, and to oblige him at the 
same time to pay the weekly pence 
to the schoolmaster. A _ supple- 
mentary Act of Parliament will 
have to be passed, somewhat after 
the fashion of Jack Cade’s legis- 
lation, which shall enact “that 
seven halfpenny loaves shall be 
sold for a penny;” otherwise the 
boys are likely to be _ better 
taught than fed. Compulsion, then, 
brought to bear upon the day-la- 
bourer with his twelve or fourteen 
shillings of weekly wage, means 
free education, out of the public 
pocket, for the son of the artisan 
who is earning from thirty to fifty; 
and for whom, we must remember, 
such education will have an actual 
money-value, in introducing him to 
higher branches of skilled labour. 
Compulsory education, then, 
means free schools; and free 
schools must be established by 
rate, and supported by rate; and 
schools so established and so sup- 
ported must, it is argued, and 
with some show of fairness, be 
secular, or as nearly secular as may 
be. Therefore the secular party— 
unhappily a large and powerful 
party in our large towns, and more 
than proportionately noisy and ag- 
gressive — have helped with all 
their energy to swell this cry for 
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compulsion, in the hope that when 
free secular schools have been once 
established, they will, in the nature 
of things, starve out in course of 
time, all schools at which any pay- 
ment is demanded, and become 
the rule instead of the exception 
throughout the country. 

The moderate and well-considered 
measure which Mr. Forster has in- 
troduced does not embody either 
of thgse principles. It does not 
encourage, though it does not for- 
bid, the foundation of - secular 
schools; nor does it recognise com- 
pulsion except as a last resort, in 
cases where the local public opin- 
_ion would thoroughly support the 
application of a remedy which is 
sure, primd facie, to be unpopular. 
Compulsion left optional with local 
boards would, it is admitted on all 
hands, be very sparingly exercised. 
It might be brought to bear occa- 
sionally upon a family whose va- 
grant and predatory habits made 
the children a nuisance to the 
parish, to be abated so far as pos- 
sible by the schoolmaster; quite as 
exceptional a case as that which is 
quoted as a precedent (surely most 
unfairly) by the advocates of com- 
pulsory education— the sending 
children of the same class, who 
have broken out into actual crime, 
to a reformatory, and taxing the 
parents for their support. But to 
suppose that in the rural districts, 
boys of ten and twelve years of 
age are to be hunted up out of the 
fields and farmyards and driven to 
school, or that the father of a fam- 
ily is to be “had up” before the 
nearest squire and fined or impri- 
soned for letting them go to work, 
when work is to be had and he has 
their hungry mouths ‘to feed, im- 
plies a faith in the power of law 
merely as law, when neither found- 
ed on reason nor supported by the 
public opinion of those on whom 
it acts, which the experience of 
past legislation will hardly justify. 

This question of compulsion, 
however, is one which will answer 
itself in the end. If it does not get 
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itself settled by some fair compro. 
mise in a committee of the House 

it will be settled in practice by the 
common-sense of all classes alike, 

The parson-— who is generally 
credited with all disagreeable duties 
which concern the education of the 
poor in country places — will not 
be found an eager ally of the law 
which substitutes fine and imprison- 
ment for the moral suasion which 
he has been used to employ in the 
case of recusants ; and the employers 
of labour will hardly act as literary 
policemen: The real difficulty, and 
the present battle-field of parties, 
is the religious, or looking at it 
from another point of view, the 
“‘irreligious ” question. 

At present, most schools for thé 
education of the working classes 
have what is called a ‘“ denomi- 
national” character,—that is, they 
are in connection with some re- 
ligious body, whether Church of 
England, Nonconformist, or Ro- 
man Catholic. The penny or two- 
pence a-week paid by the parezts 
for each child, does not supply 
more than one-third of the cost of 
the education in any efficient school ; 
and the remaining two-thirds have 
to be made up either wholly by 
private benevolence, or partly by 
a grant from the Committee of 
Council. These schools have been 
built originally in the same way,—by 
private subscription, aided in most 
cases by a grant of public money. 
The trust-deeds of these schools 
have placed them under certain 
managers, and they are recognised 
as belonging to that religious deno- 
mination by whom they were built, 
and in whom the management is 
vested. Religious instruction is 
given in them according to the 
creed and discipline of such deno- 
mination; guarded, in most cases 
where a grant of public money has 
been given, by a “ conscience clause,” 
as it is termed, which allows any 
parent who may be of a different 
creed to withdraw his child, by 
formal notice, from the religious 
teaching. Of these elementary 
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schools, the vast majority have been 
founded, and are in the main sup- 
ported, so far as the voluntary sub- 
scriptions go, by members of the 
Church of England, though very 
largely used by the children of Non- 
conformist parents. The reason for 
this has lain partly, no doubt, in 
the greater wealth of the individual 
members of the Church of England, 
—partly in the fact that the Non- 
conformists have thrown _ their 
efforts rather upon their Sunday- 
schools,—but partly also in the 
greater importance attached to 
general education by churchmen, 
as a more generally educated body, 
and their consequently more active 
zeal in promoting it. The unre- 
formed Church has been reproached 
with a desire to keep the masses in 
ignorance; it is a reproach which 
is to a great extent very unfair 
even as against the medieval 
Church; but it must be a very 
unscrupulous antagonist who would 
venture to bring it against the 


Church of England of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Hitherto this concordat 
matter of religious education has 
been very generally acquiesced in. 
When the Nonconformists were not 


in the 


numerous enough, or not rich 
enough, to found distinct schools 
for themselves, they were content 
with the security of the “ conscience 
clause,” which protected their chil- 
dren from the doctrine to which 
they objected; or—far more fre- 
quently—they were either indif- 
ferent in the matter, or had the 
good sense to understand that very 
little distinction could be made, in 
the teaching of a child of eight or 
ten years old, between one deno- 
mination of Christians and another. 
Those who were really conscientious 
in their nonconformity were con- 
tent to leave any distinctive doc- 
trines to the Sunday-school and the 
chapel; and a very eonsiderable 
proportion both of nominal Church- 
men and nominal Dissenters were 
very indifferent to any such distinc- 
tive teaching at all. 
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When, therefore, by the present 
Education Bill, it was proposed to 
leave all existing schools unaffected 
as to their religious basis, except 
so far as to insist henceforward on 
the universal acceptance of a “ con- 
science clause” as an absolute con- 
dition of any public money—a step 
in favour of the Nonconformists ; 
to allow schools to be established, 
if desired, upon a strictly secular 
basis, and to give them an equal 
claim to public aid; and to allow 
the future “school board” in 
any district or parish to choose 
their own religious - (or non-reli- 
gious) basis of management for any 
new school to be founded or sup- 
ported by public rate,—it might 
have seemed, and did seem at first, 
that all parties, except Churchmen 
of a very uncompromising stamp, 
would be as fairly satisfied as it was 
possible for parties of such discord- 
ant views to be satisfied with any 
moderate measure. 

But there had been a_ strong 
party already formed, who had laid 
down for themselves a programme 
of a national education which was 
to be compulsory, supported by 
rate (supplemented by Government 
grant), free of charge to parents, and 
—as a necessary consequence—un- 
sectarian. These may be briefly 
but not unfairly stated as the broad 
principles of the Birmingham “ Na- 
tional Education League ;” because, 
although it did not profess to in- 
terfere with such denominational 
schools as are now in existence, it 
must be clear enough to any com 
prehension that in course of time 
the free schools would starve out 
all schools where payment was de 
manded, in almost every locality. 

Different interpretations seem to 
have been put by the various mem- 
bers of the League on the word 
‘“‘unsectarian.” Some held it to 
mean the teaching of something 
which was called “Common Chris- 
tianity”—a somewhat impalpable 
creed, supposed to be entertained 
by all apparently because confessed 
by none—which would exclude 
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catechisms and formularies. Others 
wished to understand by it the read- 
ing of the Scriptures in the school 
without note or comment; others 
boldly declared it must correspond 
to the word “secular.” As a mat- 
ter of party tactics, this vagueness 
of interpretation has been found 
convenient. As Mr. Richards, the 
member for Merthyr, and one of 
the representative men of _ the 
Nonconformists, frankly confessed, 
“there was a difference of opinion 
among themselves, and they thought 
by using the two words they might 
get over the difficulty.” Accord- 
ingly, the alternative explanations 
have been given by the different 
writers and speakers of the party 
according as the religious dissenter 
or the indifferent secularist has to be 
propitiated and enrolled. But this 
latter section of the party, though 
not the most numerous, are the 
most outspoken and energetic; too 
much so, probably, in the opinion 
of their half-hearted allies. The 
cause was not much strengthened 
when, at the interview of the 
League deputation with Mr. Glad- 
stone, upon the Minister attempting 
to ascertain what were the limita- 
tions under which they would ad- 
mit the teaching of Holy Scripture, 
he was answered from the extreme 
left of the party with shouts of 
‘‘No Scriptures at all!” The veil 
was lifted, too, rather prematurely, 
by Mr. Mill at St. James’s Hall, when 
he spoke plainly of his hope of the 
‘‘ ultimate absorption” of all schools 
where distinct religious teaching 
was permitted, into ‘ something” 
which he and his party ‘‘ could more 
cordially approve,” and when he 
made the outrageous proposition, 
that those who wished to have their 
children religiously educated should 
be “free to found schools of their 
own,” while those who would con- 
sent to ignore religion altogether 
should alone be entitled to national 
aid. Even the ‘Times’ was roused 
to characterise this proposal in 
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words at least as strong as any we 
should care to use, as “a conspicu- 
ous illustration of the flagrant one- 
sidedness of illiberal liberalism.”* 

But with such allies as these a 
large majority of Nonconformists 
have allowed themselves to unite, 
simply because they saw, or thought 
they saw, an opportunity for crip- 
pling the missionary work of the 
Church of England. We are told 
that no less than five thousand one 
hundred and seventy-three Noncon- 
formist ministers have petitioned 
against the religious clauses of the 
Bill, which stand as we have briefly 
stated. The movement has been 
by no means spontaneous: it has 
been entered into with manifest 
reluctance by many sections of Dis- 
senters, notably by the Wesleyan 
Methodists. But Nonconformity 
is just at present in a state of 
very complete organisation (such 
as Churchmen may well envy) for 
political purposes, and fresh from 
some political triumphs. The order 
was passed from, headquarters, and 
the names were given in. But even 
still there are not wanting symp- 
toms of some dissatisfaction in 
many quarters of the camp, both 
with the plan of campaign and the 
company in which they are to 
march. 

The Church party have as yet been 
remarkably passive in the question, 
as a body. Some honest and out- 
spoken members of it, who have 
consistently advocated Churth 
schools pure and simple, and re- 
sisted the imposition of a conscience 
clause of any kind, object to Mr. 
Forster’s scheme, because it makes 
the adoption of some such clause a 
condition hereafter of any money 
aid either from Government grants 
or local rates. Such men deserve 
to be spoken of with all honour, as 
having been in many cases conspi- 
cuous for their zeal and self-denial 
in the work of education. They 
form but a small minority of the 
clergy, but they number in their 
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ranks some of its best men. But 
they are surely captives to a theory. 
The theory is true enough in itself, 
and is not very unfairly expressed 
in words by the Society of Arts 
Commissioner, though that gentle- 
man quotes it with evident disap- 
proval—“ that the Church of Eng- 
land clergy are the hereditary 
instructors of the poor.” There 
certainly was a time—and not so 
very long ago—when they were at 
least almost the only instructors, 
and when very few were disposed 
to help them, or to dispute their 
claim, so long as they were willing 
to find the time and the money, and 
when Church reformers would have 
been loud in their complaints of 
negligence against the idle parsons 
who neglected this duty in their 
several parishes. Those who now 
dispute this claim find it convenient 
to forget all this, and to forget also 
that a national Church is necessarily 
older than any phase of Noncon- 
formity. There was even an Act of 
Parliament which forbade any per- 
son to “instruct or teach any youth 
before license obtained from the 
archbishop or bishop” of the 
diocese. It is true that, prac- 
tically, this hereditary right has 
lapsed. Yet surely, to this day, the 
minister of a national Church enters 
upon his sphere of duty in a very 
narrow spirit—which might be much 
more fitly described as sectarian than 
a good deal which goes by that name 
—unless he does look upon himself 
as the religious educator of every 
soul within the limits of his parish. 
He is bound to teach them—if they 
will be taught. Nay, if he be a 
man of any moderate power him- 
self, he does educate them, more or 
less. He brings out their faculties, 
and warms them into activity, even 
if it be sometimes in opposition to 
himself. Those who never listen to 
his teaching are influenced by it 
nevertheless. The preaching at the 
chapel has to be kept up to the 
mark, when the church pulpit is 
occupied by a man of any character 
and power. If the day ever comes 


when, we lose the services of an 
educated national clergy, and are 
handed over to a body of religious 
teachers who are formed by “ natural 
selection,” the national religion and 
the national character will suffer 
grievously from the loss of these 
“hereditary” educators. There will 
be no longer any mean between 
fanaticism and indifference. But 
the same theory which claims for 
this clergy this duty and privilege 
of national education, must rest also 
on the parallel assumption, that 
schools are built, endowed, and 
supported exclusively by members 
of the national Church. So long as 
this is the case, we suppose that not 
even the League itself would object 
to the teaching in such schools be- 
ing _ exclusively Church teaching. 
But when religious’ unity has been 
broken, and when the funds which 
are to support a common education 
are to be drawn either by way of 
rate or otherwise from the pockets 
of those who dissent from the 
Church, it is but reasonable that 
they should be allowed, if they 
please, to withdraw their own chil- 
dren from its distinctive teaching, 
while they have still a right to avail 
themselves of the secular public 
education which is thus provided. 
The clergyman who still insists upon 
looking on his parish, under the 
full glare of this nineteenth century, 
as an unbroken and harmonious 
whole, is far too sublime a theorist 
to have much weight in those prac- 
tical discussions which must always 
have for their object, not the best 
conceivable, but the best attain- 
able. 

But unfortunately, perhaps, in 
one sense, for the interests of Church 
education, it is this particular school 
of opinion which alone seems to 
have marked out for itself a distinct 
and consistent line of conduct. They 
would still object, as they have long 
objected, to any limitation of Church 
teaching in Church schools. The 
far more numerous body who would 
be inclined to accept a fair compro- 
mise, in the shape of a conscience 
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clause or otherwise, are too much 
divided at present among them- 
selves, although the sense of a 
common danger from the inroad of 
secularism is now beginning, it may 
be hoped, to draw the various 
shades of opinion so far together 
as to admit of common action. 
The National Society, which ought 
in this matter to represent the 
calm and moderate mind of the 
Church, has apparently hesitated 
as to what course to take, and 
seems, from time to time, to shift 
its ground. It has taken objection 
to points of comparatively little 
importance in the present Bill— 
such as the withdrawal in future of 
any inquiry, on the part of Govern- 
ment inspectors, into the religious 
instruction .of the school, which 
may surely be safely trusted in 
most cases to its natural guardians, 
the parish clergy; and to the word- 
ing of the clause which requires a 
parent’s objection to any portion of 
the teaching to be made “on reli- 
gious grounds,” “ because” (as they 
say) “the managers cannot decide 
upon the parents’ motives;” a 
task undoubtedly beyond the powers 
of any man, manager or not, and 
surely never meant to be imposed: 
but once admit the parent’s right 
to withdraw his child at all, and he 
alone must be left responsible for 
the sincerity of his objection. The 
last manifesto which we have seen 
from the Society appears to imply 
that such objections will not be in- 
sisted on, and directs its opposition 
now to the last compromise as to 
a conscience clause, as indicated by 
Mr. Gladstone. A resolution has 
been passed declaring that there are 
“grave objections to any system by 
which religious instruction shall be 
confined by a rigorous time-table to 
particular hours.” 

Yet perhaps most moderate men 
would admit that, granting the 


principle of such a clause itself, the 
best way of putting it in operation 
really and honestly is by fixing a 
definite hour, known to the parent 
from the first, at which such teach- 
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ing is given, so that during that 
time the child may, if he desires 
it, be wholly withdrawn from the 
school. For such a clause will take 
effect, in the most numerous jn- 
stances, in small places where there 
is only one school; in the larger 
towns, where all denominations are 
strongly represented, there wil] 
probably be distinct schools, each 
aided by rate or by a Government 
grant, where such a clause’ will 
be almost superfluous. In the 
smaller schools there will often be 
only one teacher; and unless the 
child has the opportunity of being 
altogether withdrawn at certain 
times, he can hardly be really sepa- 
rated from the teaching; he must 
hear it, in many cases, and, as has 
been very fairly said, will be apt to 
listen all the more curiously if he 
understands it is something which 
he is not to attend to. The real 
objection felt to this ‘“ time-table” 
clause, as it is called, comes to this: 
that it seems to separate religion 
altogether from the regular daily 
work, and forbids that atmosphere 
of religious tone and feeling which 
all earnest teachers would wish to 
pervade their school at all hours. 
But this may be an unfounded 
apprehension. If the teacher is 
a religious man, this tone will 
be kept up amongst his scholars, 
so far as he is able, in spite of 
all restrictions upon his definite 
teaching; and if he is not a re- 
ligious man, it will not be kept 
up even during the positive reli- 
gious lesson. But no Act of Par- 
liament will ever make it a condi- 
tion that all national teachers shall 
be atheists, or can guard even 
the child of an atheist from the 
contagion of a Christian teacher. 
The most that can be done for him 
is that he shall be exempted from 
direct instruction in the truths of 
Christianity : its spirit, both he and 
the National Society may rest as- 
sured, will pervade many a school 
during every hour of its time-table. 
Are those who advocate exclu- 
sively secular teaching in our week 
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day schools really aware of the de- 


structive effects which their system 
would have, if it should ever be 
carried out into practice? In their 
zeal for this forced education of the 
masses, do they ever calculate the 
amount of energy and interest in 
the cause of education which they 
are positively discouraging and 
shutting out ? 

It is not merely the money 
question—it is not merely the 
flow of private benevolence which 
will be checked at once by this 
dry hard system of rate-estab- 
lished schools, though a branch 
of educational revenue which has 
hitherto contributed at least one- 
third of the cost of schools for 
the poor is worth ‘consideration, 
one would think, as a matter of 
political economy—but they will 
be sacrificing besides, what no 
money could buy, the warm per- 
sonal interest in the cause, the ac- 
tive superintendence and encour- 
agement which the teachers need 
as well as the children—which ‘the 
earnest and zealous master looks 
for and appreciates, and which the 
careless master requires. Mr. For- 
ster honestly admits that if the ex- 
clusion of religion banishes the 
clergy from our schools, he, “for 
one, should not know how to replace 
them.” But, it may be asked, why 
should not the same or an equal 
amount of personal interest and 
superintendence be bestowed by 
benevolent persons upon secular 
schools? Why should not those 
who have the means and the leisure 
stil] put into practice the advice 
which the poet gives to his imagi- 
nary Lady Clara— 


“Go teach the orphan boy to read, 
Or teach the orphan girl to sew "? 


Simply because such teaching is 
seldom taken up in earnest except 
by those who have also a strong 
conviction that life was not given, 
even to such children, entirely for 
reading and sewing; because those 
who are willing to devote their 
time and money to such work do, 
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as a rule, undertake it in a reli- 
gious spirit; and because the same 
feeling which prompts them to 
the discharge of this Christian 
duty towards their less fortunate 
fellow-creatures, would lead them 
also to impress upon those whom 
they teach, as the basis of all teach- 
ing, their own duties to God and 
man. Men may call this fanatical, 
sectarian, narrow-minded, or by 
what name they will; but it is this 
feeling which has already carried 
the light of education into the dark 
places of our manufacturing towns 
and of our country villages, not as 
thoroughly and universally, indeed, 
as it would have wished and desired, 
but to an extent which would never 
have been reached by any other 
agency. The sudden awakening 
of this secular zeal for enlighten- 
ment has something about it which 
in a less serious matter would be 
actually ludicrous. If education is, 
as we are now so loudly told, the 
one thing needful, the right and 
privilege of every child in the na- 
tion, how comes it that up to this 
moment it has been left almost 
entirely in the hands of the “ sects” 
and the “denominations” to pro- 
mote it? Where have the secular 
apostles been all this time? Is it 
to their zeal, their self-denial, their 
time, or their money, that the 
working classes of England are 
indebted for such education as 
they have had any time this fifty 
years ? 

But it is not the clergy only who 
are the present voluntary educators. 
Take the common case of a school 
in a country village. Hitherto, un- 
der the present system, the rector’s 
wife, 6dr the squire’s daughters, or 
both, as the case may be, look in 
from time to time. There is very 
little dogmatic teaching on their 
part. Such religion as they teach 
there, is, in a ‘“ denominational” 
point of view, of a very harmless 
character. Indeed, if that very ab- 
stract form of religion which is now 
in so many mouths as “‘ our common 
Christianity ” exists anywhere at all 
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in the concrete, it would probably 
be found in a Scripture lesson given 
by one of these volunteer professors. 
Nay, even in some secular branches 
of learning, we can conceive that 
a rigid observance of formularies 
could not be fairly charged against 
them. Ladies’ arithmetic, for in- 
stance, we have generally found to 
be of a highly undenominational 
character. But there enters into a 
school, along with such teachers, an 
atmosphere of gentleness and re- 
finement which the little scholars 
breathe, as they do the physical 
atmosphere, without being sensible 
of the process or its effects. It is 
what not one trained master or 
mistress in a thousand, with all 
the zeal and good intentions in 
the world, can give. There will 
be a silent education going on 
in every school open to such in- 
fluences, which is by no means 
limited to the three stereotyped 
heads of Government requirement. 
It is an instruction which cannot 
be supplied out of any rate that 
can be levied, and which no min- 
utes of “My Lords” of the Privy 
Council can secure. It is an educa- 
tion of the finer senses, in which 
the children of the poor are no more 
naturally deficient than our own, but 
which are so constantly obscured 
and blunted, and often wholly ob- 
literated, for want of opportunities 
of developement and exercise; an 
education in gentleness, in  self- 
control, in truthfulness; an antidote 
to the meanness and coarseness of 
their hard daily life. It warms them 
out of sullenness and shyness, and 
awakens those feelings of love and 
respect for something higher and 
more perfect than themselves; which 
is the first step to salvation for every 
human soul. Children learn who 
their “betters” are, in a way in 
which no catechism could teach 
them; and they learn it by the 
breaking down of the artificial bar- 
rier which seemed to separate their 
‘“* betters’ from themselves, so that 
the ‘‘ reverence” of which they have 
been told becomes a natural. and 
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spontaneous offering, and not an 
exacted tribute. Such dim per. 
ceptions of womanly delicacy and 
purity as the working-man’s daugh. 
ter carries out with her into the 
world, she will have caught from 
this silent teaching which she has 
received at school. Whatever little 
refinements of taste may gild the 
coarser clay of her nature in days 
to come—whatever higher concep- 
tions of her duties as a wife and 
mother may help to make her house- 
hold somewhat different from what 
an English labourer’s household 
too commonly is—she will have 
learnt, however unconsciously, un- 
der the same instructors. Few 
and faint such conceptions may 
often be, at the best; but it is 
hardly wise in the advocates of 
progress to take any step to extin- 
guish them. 

It is the quality of such teaching 
also that, like mercy, 


“Tt blesseth him that gives, and him that 
takes.”’ 


It has been a blessing to these vo- 
luntary educators as well, as to their 
poorer neighbours. It has brought 
into communication, naturally and 
easily, those whose lines of life 
would otherwise have lain wide 
apart. The spheres of rich and 
poor have touched each other at 
the single point where a sympathetic 
impact was possible—the children. 
There may be suspicion and jeal- 
ousy of the interference of a super- 
ior on many points; but it is an 
unusually churlish nature which is 
not won to something like a return 
of cordiality toward those who take 
a kindly interest in the little ones, 

Such teaching as this is not re- 
ligion: it is almost secular enough 
for the programme of the League. 
And cannot this be taught, then, 
it may be asked, in strictly secular 
schools? Is not all this moral 
training, direct and indirect, ex- 
actly what we want to have, and 
are willing that the State should 
pay for, so that it be kept separate 
from creeds and formularies ? And 
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cannot the children get it just the 
same under the system which we 
advocate? No—not until all the 
best women in England turn secu- 
larists; and that no Act of Par- 
liament, no National League, no 
partisan agitation, will ever accom- 
plish. Here and there may he 
found a benevolent enthusiast who 
is better than her creed; but once 
write over a school-door, ‘“ Here 
religion does not enter,” and 
Chyistian benevolence (and there 
is very little true benevolence or 
self-denial in this country which is 
not Christian) will turn aside as 
from unholy ground, and go its 
sorrowful way, and gather here 
and there, in their Master’s name, 
as it may, at such times and in 
such places as God’s providence 
may permit, the children whom a 
Christian Legislature forbids to be 
so taught within any walls subject 
to its jurisdiction. 

But the religious element which is 
to be banished from our day-schools 
is to have ample scope, we are told, 
in the Sunday-school. All things 
have their time and place—read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
history, ‘useful knowledge”—for 
the six days, religion for the se- 
venth—for such as choose. Of 
the exceeding value of Sunday- 
schools there can be no doubt. [If 


‘the present Bishop of Winchester 


has not long since repented his hasty 
and injudicious condemnation of 
them, his Nemesis has found him 
out now. Those who have talked 
about the confinement and restric- 
tion inflicted by their means upon 
poor children, thus making the 
Sunday a misery to them instead 
of a rest and refreshment, were 
simply talking of what they did 
not understand. If the teachers 
be kind and intelligent—especially 
if they be drawn from the higher 
ranks—the Sunday is perhaps the 
happiest day, as it ought to be, in 
the little scholar’s life. If it were 
not so, why should they come so 
regularly and cheerfully? Why 
should big boys, glorying in their 


independence and _ emancipation 
from the daily schoolmaster, yet . 
come, Sunday after Sunday, to the 
class of the voluntary teacher, and, 
except for an addiction to surrep- 
titious apples and peppermint, be- 
come of their own free will his 
docile and obedient pupils? Un- 
doubtedly there is a beautiful 
theory which is being continually 
violated in this case, as in so many 
others. That the working-man 
and his wife should go to church 
themselves, each with an octavo 
prayer-book under their arm, fol- 
lowed by their small family, two and 
two (have we not seen it set forth 
in pictures ?); that they should, in 
the intervals between the services, 
sit each on one side of the fire, with 
a quarto family Bible, and an array 
of smaller editions, on the table, 
and hear the little ones read,—it is 
this sacred family life which the 
parson and the Sunday-school 
teacher are accused of breaking up, 
and forcing or beguiling their vic- 
tims into the ungenial prison-house, 
whence they are marched off like 
convicts to church. The system, it 
has been said, destroys the Sabbath 
rest of a Christian home. We have 
too much respect and sympathy for 
the real difficulties which stand in 
the way of the working man to 
draw, as it might truthfully be 
drawn, the sorrowful contrast be- 
tween the ideal picture and the 
true. Whatever early religious 
training most children of the work- 
ing class obtain at all, is obtained 
first in the day-school, and supple- 
mented and carried out to a more 
advanced age in the Sunday-school. 
They have little enough, in most 
cases, in their homes; not always 
through defect of honest will on 
the parents’ part—quite as often 
from honest inability. _ Teaching 
comes naturally to very few unedu- 
cated minds. They may be very 
wrong in looking to the schoolmas- 
ter and the parson, or their denomi- 
national minister, to do this work, 
which undeniably should be their 
own ; but they notoriously do look 
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to them in this matter. They have 
not the quiet roomy home, the 
abundant leisure from family cares, 
the ready books and helps at hand, 
which make it easy for us to teach 
and train our little ones. To wash 
and dress, and send to school in 
decent and comely Sunday trim, 
the four or five little ones who are 
old enough, is the practical religion 
of many such a mother. Are we 
all sure that it is a religion of less 
love, of less patient self-denial, of 
less reality—a service less ‘ accord- 
ing to that we have”—than our own 
much reading and many prayers ? 
But after allowing all possible 
merit to the Sunday-school as a 
means of religious instruction, it is 
idle to expect that this means alone 
will be sufficient. It is impossible 
to crowd into a couple of hours’ 
teaching, once a-week, the bare 
historical facts of the New Testa- 
ment, where the teacher has un- 
educated minds to deal with. In 
a household where the Bible is 
daily read at home, the public 
teaching of the Sunday may be 
held sufficient; but for the class 
with which educational legislation 
has to deal, unless the child gathers 
in the day-school some substratum, 
as it were, of religious knowledge, 
most of the Sunday teaching is 
lost. Even with this weekly aid, 
the ignorance on the part of a 
majority of those who come to 
the Sunday-school would astonish 
most inquirers who were not 
familiar with it from long personal 
experience. Besides, the class for 
whom education is most loudly 
demanded are exactly those for 
whom Sunday-schools will open 
their doors in vain. Dissolute 
and careless parents will not send 
their children to such places, and 
children so unfortunately neglected 
will not care to go. It is de- 
manded that the day-schools main- 
tained by rate shall be wholly 
without religious teaching. This is 
refusing even the chance of any 
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such training to those who need it 
most. It is declaring—to quote the 
words of a Liberal journal which 
has taken a nobly independent 
line on this question—“ that the 
vagrant and the destitute shall be 
brought up to believe in this world 
and no other, and not even learn 
in early youth that there is a world 
of the first ‘moment within each 
child’s breast, on the insight into 
which the colour of his whole life 
must depend.” * 

Perhaps the most futile of all 
propositions, by way of compro- 
mise, which have been suggested 
on this question, is, that the Bible 
shall be allowed to be read in all 
schools, but “without note or 
comment; read, that is, without 
being taught. If this is intended 
merely as a sop to the ignorance 
and bigotry of Christians, thrown 
out by their wiser and more en- 
lightened secularist opponents, it 
is intelligible enough; otherwise, 
it is hardly possible to conceive 
such a proposal seriously advocated 
by any man who knows what the 
education of children of the labour- 
ing classes means,—nay, by any 
man who has himself any intel- 
ligent knowledge of the Bible. 
Yet the proposal is made—and 
made, no doubt, in all good faith— 
by some who ought to know what 
they are talking about. Lord 
Russell has lent it his advocacy— 
the last results of his meditations in 
retirement, being somewhat in the 
way of a palinode, as he confesses, 
on some of his former utterances 
—and has been :so liberal as to 
throw supplementary “hymn” into 
the bargain; which hymn, it has 
been very fairly observed, may be 
easily made at least as sectarian as 
any exposition, and would also, it 
may be added, take much deeper 
hold of the memory of a child. But 
Lord Russell’s performances as & 
letter-writer have been generally 
as damaging to his friends as to 
his opponents, and the League 
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would perhaps have preferred that 
he had not volunteered his last 
two commendatory epistles in their 
favour. But the words of another 
letter have a ring of eloquent 
plausibility, which may seem to 
justify the prominent type with 
which the ‘ Times’ has honoured it. 

“Tt is a painful revelation of the 
true nature of the sectarian spirit 
to learn that men should openly 
declare that the divine text of the 
Bible, of which they are not the 
authors, is nothing, and that the 
human commentary, which is all 
their own, is everything; that 
they should care so little for what 
the Scriptures say, and so much 
for what each man may think fit 
to make them mean.””* 

It may be quite true that to 
those who can understand what “ the 
Scriptures say,” they tell their own 
story, and are their own best 
interpreters. But what do they 
say to the child who reads them 
with difficulty, and as a mechani- 
cal task? It is not a question of 
this or that doctrine to be drawn 
from them. Do the words them- 
selves say anything practically in- 
telligible? For all the under- 
standing that an average child in 
an elementary school would have 
of them, he might as well read 
them, if he could but make out the 
letters, in the original Hebrew or 
Greek. He would thus be much 
more sure of having the actual 
words of the “divine text,” without 
even the alloy of a human transla- 
tion; and the instruction which 
they would convey to his mind 
would be very much the same in 
both cases. For the perverse mis- 
interpretation which even some of 
the simplest passages go through 
in the mind of such children, is 
often more objectionable than a 
stolid unconsciousness of any 
meaning at all. We will not be 
tempted into the quotation here 
of the strange interpretations 
which even elder scholars, guided 
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solely by the light of their natural 
reason or unreason, will give of 
what seem to us the simplest forms 
of expression in the Bible. Its 
antique phraseology is utterly 
different from the language of 
their daily life; even its ‘un- 
common beauty and marvellous 
English,” to which Mr. Forster 
referred so happily in his open- 
ing speech, present special diffi- 
culties of their own to minds 
trained in the narrowest groove of 
thought and the most limited 
vocabulary. The. continual refer- 
ence to the manners and customs 
of a period and a climate so very 
different from this modern Eng- 
land, the parabolic and symbolic 
language which are of the very 
essence of the sacred. text, require 
a continual and careful commen- 
tary from the teacher to make 
them intelligible to this class of 
minds. If such earnest champions 
of the undiluted Word as were 
Luther and Melancthon declared 
that ‘Scripture could never be 
understood theologically, until it 
was first understood grammati- 
cally,” surely the same _ truth 
applies to the reading of the 
Scripture in our elementary 
schools, if the reading is to 
deserve in any degree the name of 
a “religious” exercise. A  con- 
scientious teacher of such children 
will find quite enough to do in 
making the Bible lesson fairly in- 
telligible in its literal meaning to 
his class, without attempting to 
found upon it any deductive 
teaching, except some lesson of 
the simplest and most childlike 
character. 

Nothing can, in fact, be more 
true than the remark made by a 
practical schoolmaster at the late 
conference held at the Westminster 
Hotel, that the religious difficulty 
is, after all, neither a teachers’ dif- 
ficulty, nor a parents’ difficulty, but 
a “platform difficulty.” It would 
never have been heard of, or at least 
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might have been easily disposed of 
by such concessions as reasonable 
men of all denominations would 
have been ready to make, had it 
not been found a convenient engine 
for that form of dissent which is 
rather political than religious, as 
presenting a convenient opportunity 
for a side attack on the Church of 
England as an Establishment. It 
has been the fashion to praise very 
highly the speech which Mr. Winter- 
botham made in support of Mr. 
Dixon’s amendment. It was a 
speech of considerable ability, no 
doubt ; but the animus which it 
openly displayed was hardly of a 
dignified character. The watchful 
jealousy on the part of Dissenters 
of which he spoke, is no doubt a 
natural feeling, and finds its excuse, 
to a considerable extent, in that 
supercilious tone adopted by some 
Churchmen which must be con- 
fessed and lamented, and to which 
the speaker alluded. But mere 
jealousy is not a principle which 
commands much respect, or has 
much claim to be considered in an 
act of legislation which is of immense 
national importance. No attempt 
was made to show that the provisions 
of the Bill were unfair towards 
any denomination; and the fact 
that a majority of the schools which 
would be founded under such pro- 
visions would probably be Church 
schools, was put forth as a sufficient 
argument against such even-handed 
justice. Had the probable results 
been the other way, we should have 
had the old argument of the infalli- 
bility of the vox populi. 

The prejudice against what is 
considered the “denominational” 
teaching in Church schools is no 
doubt often founded upon an honest 
ignorance of what that teaching is. 
People abuse the Church Catechism, 
like Mr. Auberon Herbert at Not- 
tingham, without any distinct re- 
collection of what that dangerous 
manual contains. A somewhat 
amusing instance of this may be 
found in the report of Mr. Allen to 
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the Society of Arts. He quotes 
with approbation a passage from g 
report by one of her Majesty’s In. 
spectors as an instance of what he 
(Mr. Allen) considers “ the results of 
good teaching of thesort called in 
Holland neutral religious teaching, 
—that is, of undenominational teach- 
ing on the basis of a common Chris- 
tianity.” Here is the passage— 


“*T cannot,’ says the rev. gentleman, 
‘refrain from giving an instance of 
practical interpretation by a boy of 
eleven years, living on the banks of the 
Thames, which might be profitably 
adopted by many persons of riper years 
and more exalted station.’ ‘Tell me 
of any state of life to which it may 
please God to call you? ‘A water- 
man.’ ‘ Well, how would you do your 
duty in that state?’ ‘Take no more 
passengers than the license says,’ 
‘ Well, anything besides?’ ‘ Behave ci- 
vil to the passengers.’ ‘Anything else?’ 
‘ Land’ em dry on the other side.’ ‘Any- 
thing else ?’ ‘ Keep some of the money 
for my father and mother.’ ‘ Anything 
more?’ ‘Try to lead a good life.’ Mr, 
Brookfield continues : ‘ I have heard in 
my time some lengthy and less com- 
plete commentaries on your duty to- 
wards your neighbour than pndertak- 
ing no more than your boat will carry, 
claiming no more than your regular 
fare, and landing them dry on the 
other side.’ ” * 


Her Majesty’s Inspector was quite 
right, though one cannot help won- 
dering whether he or the boy had 
ever read Corporal Trim’s famous 
exposition of the fifth command- 
ment :— 

“Prithee, Trim, quoth my father, 
turning round to him,—What dost 
thou mean by ‘honouring my father 
and mother?’ 

“ Allowing them, an’ please your 
Honour, three half-pence a-day out: of 
my pay, when they grow old.... 
And didst thou do that, Trim? said 
Yorick. . . . He did indeed, replied 
my uncle Toby. . . . Then, Trim, said 
Yorick, springing out of his chair, and 
taking the Corporal by the hand, thou 
art the best commentator upon that 
part of the Decalogue :—and I honour 
thee more for it, Corporal Trim, than 
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if thou hadst had a hand in the Talmud 
itself.” 

But, at all eyents, the Inspector 
and the Corporal both knew, what 
the ‘“‘Arts’” Commissioner appa- 
rently did not, that this ‘“neu- 
tral” and undenominational teach- 
ing—this common Christianity— 
about “doing one’s duty in that 
state of life to which it shall please 
God to call us,” was nothing more 
or less than the poor old Church 
Catechism, and the illustration very 
much what any sensible parson, 
catechising in his parish school, 
would try to draw out of the work- 
ing lads in his first class. 

Let this also be remembered by 
those who would judge the matter 
fairly. The parochial clergyman is, 
in nine.cases out of ten, a gentle- 
man. Even those who have enter- 
tained no love for the Church of 
England as a religious institution, 
have been ready to admit this fact, 
and to recognise the immense ad- 
vantage to the country of such men’s 
presence and active interest in their 


several parishes on that ground 


only. If he is a man who takes 
any active interest in the parish 
school, the chances are even yet 
more largely in favour of his having 
not only the instincts of a gentle- 
man, but a liberal and generous 
appreciation of the rights of others 
as well as of his own. Kt is no in- 
justice to the average of Noncon- 
formist ministers to say that his 
notion of his religious duty will, in 
one point at least, be not exactly 
what they would suppose, nor ex- 
actly what their own might be. 
Granted that he looks upon all the 
children in the school—nay, all the 
children in his parish—as his pupils 
of right. Hedoesso. But he recog- 
nises also another fact, that by the 
will of their parents, some of these 
children are, through no fault of 
his, virtually withdrawn from his 
spiritual superintendence. This he 
laments; but in this world he 
knows there is often a conflict 
of duties. And in an old and 
much-abused formulary—which as 
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yet, however, he is permitted to 
teach, at least where the parent 
makes no objection—he finds a 
short and peremptory, but very 
intelligible, bit of “‘dogmatic teach- 
ing,” which he has, with more or 
less success, been trying to impress 
upon these little people, Dissenters 
and orthodox alike—‘ Honour thy 
father and thy mother.” It would 
seem to him a very incongruous 
commentary upon this precept to 
teach any child specially that his 
father and mother’s religious views 
were wrong; that they were train- 
ing him up in the way in which 
he should not go; that in the 
one most important point of all, 
their wishes, their views, their 
opinions were not deserving of his 
“Honour.” Putting all higher con- 
siderations for the moment apart, 
his natural sense of delicacy, of 
honour, of the duty which one man 
owes to another, would seal his lips 
against any expression which could 
encourage a child to dishonour his 
parent. Even supposing that 
parent, instead of merely differing 
from the teacher himself upon 
certain articles of belief or of 
Church discipline, were a thief or a 
drunkard, surely the teacher would 
think himself bound to ignore the 
miserable truth as far as possible in 
his communications with the child, 
and to leave him, so long as might 
be, in happy ignorance that the 
parent was in any way undeserving 
of his reverence and-love. For he 
would feel that to loosen the natural 
bond, which is the first law which 
a child can comprehend, would be 
but a sorry way of laying the 
foundation of the higher obliga- 
tions which he is being gradually 
taught to recognise. Obedience 
to a bad parent, 

‘safer training than 

casuistry which is 

ming how far obe- 


No sensible teacher, indeed, 
would in any case choose to become 
“a subtle disputant on creeds” with 
scholars of ten or twelve years old. 
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It must be a miserable sectarianism 
which would pride itself upon such 
proselytes. It seems scarcely pos- 
sible that sensible Nonconformists 
can really entertain a serious dread 
of such a result in schools which 
are under the management of 
Churchmen. Controversial teach- 
ing, with such disciples, is simply 
impossible. If they have really 
any dread of the influence 
which the training in a Church 
school may have upon the child- 
ren in after life, it must be that 
the simple and patient inculca- 
tion, from week to week, of the 
plainest truths and duties of the 
Gospel, the quiet and reverent tone 
with which they will hear such 
subjects treated, the constant refer- 
ence of moral duties to Christian 
principle—which are, or ought to 
be, the ‘‘ denominational” doctrines 
of a church elementary school— 
will not predispose the recipients 
of such early teaching to become, in 
after life, aggressive enemies of a 
church establishment. Such train- 
ing may not make them Church- 
men: if their other associations lie 
outside the pale of the national 
Church, it very seldom will; but it 
will save them at least from such 
misapprehensions and misrepresen- 
tations of its principles and its doc- 
trine as we so often hear. If this 
result seems to the opponents of Mr. 
Forster’s Bill a thing to be dreaded 
and resisted at the risk of crippling 
national education altogether, then 
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there is no more to say. If they 
hold that all Christianity consists 
in antagonism to the Church of 
England, then they will be right 
in resisting this Bill by every means 
in their power. It is alike too 
conservative and too liberal, too 
truly national, for such men to ap- 
prove. 

It has been the wont of Noncon- 
formists hitherto to complain that 
while they were always willing to re- 
cognise in the Church of England fel- 
low-workers who were carrying out 
the same great purpose by different 
means, the Church, on the other 
hand, persistently ignored _ this 
theory of parallel action. Noncon- 
formist ministers have been wont to 
talk much about “holding out the 
right hand of fellowship to their 
brethren of the establishment,” and 
to call on them to unite as against a 
common enemy. It will be remem- 
bered henceforth, whatever termi- 
nation this miserable agitation may 
have, that when the question arose 
of taking common ground with the 
Church against a tide of practical 
atheism,—when the Christian edu- 
cation of the nation was _hang- 
ing in the balance,—a majority of 
them (not all) were willing to throw 
their weight into the scale in 
favour of excluding from the daily 
life of the children of the poor 
all Christian teaching whatever, 
rather than see that instruction 
given by their “brethren” of the 
Church. 








